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rN Cover by C. D. WILLIAMS | Everyone who intends buying a watch or already 

Bi owns one should send for this booklet without delay 

Frontispiece: Ilustration for “The Things He Wrote to Her,” painted by. W. B. KING | and read it carefully. It contains information you 

| : , . ought to know. It explains clearly and simply just 

y The Things He Wrote to Her . . Richard Wightman 77 V how high-grade watches are made ; why a pies 

£2 A 5 h of most watch ively high i i 

©) Through the Spirit of Iapi(4 Story) .  . - Hamlin Garlan 80 z, i es baie sae Tel pas shes nal i i 

; : EE, eta ya se } When you have read this booklet, a watch will no 

Literature in Our Village . , , Joseph C. Lincoln 83 longer be a ‘* mystery’? to you. You will under- 

IMlustrations by Horece Taylor stand perfectly just how it works. You will be able 

y), The Birthday of Lincoln (Verse) . . - Robert Whitaker 85 \ to purchase a watch intelligently—to tell whether 

YS) , . 6 you are getting a high grade movement or a poor one 

CY The Power Behind the Republic Charles Edward Russell 8 () —to judge whether the price asked is fair or excessive. 

iA] Third Article: Where Business, Which uN This booklet al laine th Salinas tes Stil, 

E) Rules Us All, Is Not Quite Wise—as yet fa Pape Rel Sieg rg cleartien nd 

Ps: < c = grac< watch-making accomplished by the production 
ol Hauntings (Verse) . ; ~ : . Charles Buxton Going 88 Ay of the 

) The Daguerreotype (A Stow) , ‘ . Elizabeth Payne 89 ) 


Illustrations by John Newton Howitt 


Our Chance in China ‘ ; , nag Louis Brownlow 
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The Treasure-Seekers (Verse) ; . John Kendrick Bangs 
Enlightened Selfishness . ‘ E. A. Van Valkenburg 


As a Saving Force in American Life 
The Shears of Destiny (Serial Story) . . . Leroy Scott 
Illustrations by Alexander Popini 


The Pleasure and Profit of Reading . Orison Swett Marden 
The Sky Man (Serial Stoy) . ‘ Henry Kitchell Webster 


Illustrations by Dan Smith 
The Engineer’s Report from the Investor’s Standpoint 


Montgomery Rollins 


The Best 7-Jewel Watch 

$5 ineeld $7 in 10-year $Q in 20-year 
gold-filled gold-filled 

° case cases case 
The Ingersoll-Trenton is the competitor of all 
other fine watches. It has a strictly high-grade 
movement, but without unnecessary jewels. It 
contains 7 ruby, sapphire and garnet jewels pro- 
tecting the points of principal wear, and will give 























DEPARTMENTS \\ 20 years of service, 
\ Its movement is of the bridge-model construction 
Point and Pleasantry (/0-Cent-a-Word Department) ; , . p ‘ : 101 found only‘in the very finest of other makes. It 
The World in a Nutshell . ‘ ‘ ; : ; : - : 102 embodies every essential feature that are found exclu- 
Editorial Chat. ; : d ; ; Seas sively in the most expensive American movements. . 
Pin Money Papers (Contributed by Our Women Readers) dt legit Mes See Only Responsible Jewelers Sell 
Mrs. Curtis’s Home Corner. ‘ g ‘ ‘ Isabel Gordon Curtis 102 the “LE” 
Sermons in Stones ; . ; , : : . : : : 104 Go to any responsible jewelers and examine the 
Uncle Bob’s Talks with Boys. 3 é ; ; : : ion a I-T ”’ sidé by side with other good watches. It 
; is sold only by dealers competent to repair it and 
Copyright, 1910, by THE SUCCESS COMPANY. Entered as second-tlass mail matter, Dec. 14, 1905, at who will sell it at the moderate prices advertised 
the post-otfice at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress of March, 1879. Copyrighted in Great Britain. by us. If not locally obtainable, sent prepaid by us. 
\ Write today for the FREE booklet «« How to 
9? 
Our Advertisements Expirations and Renewals Judge a Watch. 
We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against If you find a blue’ pencil cross in the space ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any < . : : ; Y — 30 FRANKEL BLDG. 
advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that below, your subscription expires with this (February) ; NEW YORK CITY 
mention of Success MaGazine is made when or- issue; if a red pencil 
dering. This guaranty does not cover fluctuations of cross, it expires with the 
market values, or ordinary ‘‘trade talk,’* nor does next (March) issue. 


it involve the settling of minor claims or dispates Subscriptions to begin . 


i a ader. Claims for | , ss 
between advertiser and reade r losses eth this teeue imeldiie 





must be made within sixtv days of the appearance 4 
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of the advertisement complained of. The honest : : 
. é ; to begin with March 
bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the : 
printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the should be received ty March 15. Subscription price: 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure $1 a year; in Canada $1.50; foreign countries, 


the return of his money. $2 a year; all invariably in advance. 
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Wonderful Business 





Story 


We have told in a book—which we ask you to send for—one of the greatest business 
stories ever told. A story of how John N. Willys stepped in two years to the topmost place 


in motordom. 


Of how Overland automobiles rose in 24 months to this year’s sale 


of $24,000.000. How a factory has grown like magic to a payroll of 4,000 men—to a daily 


output of 30 carloads of automobiles. 


has been centered around one remarkable car. 


The Discovery 





is an outline of the story—just enough 

e you want it all. 
years ago, Mr. John N. Willys was a 
n automobiles. There came to him one 
remarkable car—evidently the creation of 
hanical genius. The simplest, sturdiest, 
thest-running car that anyone around there 


name of the car was the Overland. And 
then $1,250—was as amazing as the 
self 
sale of this car spread like wildfire. Each 
id brought a call for twenty others like it. 
and new motor car owners came by the 
to deposit advance money—attracted by 
Overland’s matchless simplicity. 
But the cars did not come. And when Mr. 
went to the makers he found them on 
rge of receivership. 
e genius which had created this marvelous 
ild not finance the making, in the face of 


)07 panic. 


The New Start 


Willys in some way met the overdue pay 
took over the plant—and contrived to fill 
istomers’ orders. 





Then the cry came for more cars from every 
where an Overland had been sold. As 
new cars went out the demand became 
The factory capacity was out- 
in short order. Then tents were 


1elming. 


\nother factory was acquired, then another; 
the demand soon outgrew all three. 
luring the next fiscal year these factories 
out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the demand 
was not half supplied. 





Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25h. p.—102-inch wheel base. 
Made also with single rumble seat, double rumble seat and 


Toy T at slightl Aditi. 





I cost. 


Dealers fairly fought for preference. Buyers 
paid premiums. None could be content with a 
lesser car when he once saw the Overland. 

All this without advertising. About the only 


advertising the car ever had was what users 
told others. 


The Pope-Toledo Plant 


Mr. Willys’ next step was to buy the Pope- 
Toledo factory—one of the greatest automobile 
plants in the country. This gave him four 
well-equipped factories—just 16 months from 
‘iis start. 





But the Toledo plant wasn’t sufficient. Sohe 
gave his builders just 40 days to complete an 
addition larger than the original factory. 

Then he equipped these buildings with the 
most modern machinery—with every conceiv- 
able help and convenience—so that cars could 
be built here for less than anywhere else. 

Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. The 
output is valued at $140,000 per day. The 
contracts from dealers for this season’s delivery 
call for 20,000 cars. 

Now this man has acquired 23 acres around 
his Toledo plant. And his purpose is to see— 
from this time on—that those who want Over- 
lands get them. 


Marvelous Sales 





Dealers had odered 16,000 of the 1910 Over- 
land models before the first car was delivered. 
That means that each Overland sold the pre- 
vious year had sold four others like it. 

And without any advertising. 

This year’s Overland sales will exceed $24,- 
000,000. Yet the Overland is but two years 


a 


Two of the many 
Overland Models 
All prices include 


Magneto and full 
lamp equipment 


old. 


Members of Association 
Licensed Automobile Man- 
ufacturers, Licensed Under 
Selden Patent. 


And how a large part of the demand of the country 


The $1,000 Overland 


This year an Overland—better than last 
year’s $1,250 car—is being sold for $1,000. 
That is because the tremendous production has 
cut the cost 20 per cent. 

A 25 horsepower car, capable of 50 miles an 
hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps and 
magneto. Never did a maker give nearly so 
much for the money. 

There are higher powered Overlands for 
$1,250--$1,400—$1,500. They are just as cheap 
in comparison as the $1,000 model. 

The Overlands are uniquein simplicity. They 
operate by pedal control. A ten-year old child 
can master the car in a moment. 

They are made in the same factory, and by 
the same men as made the Pope-Toledo—a 
$4,250 car. The reason for the price lies in the 
production of 125 cars per day. 


Get the Whole Story 


Send me this coupon to get the whole story, 
told in a fascinating book. Learn abeut the car 
which in two years captured so large a share of 
the whole trade of the country. See what has 
done this—what there is in_the Overland to 
make it the most desired car in existence. 
Please cut out this coupon now. 











F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the book. 

















Overland Model 41—Price $1,400. 40h. p.—112-inch wheel. 


base—5 passengers. Five lamps and 
Magneto included, 
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The Publishers Outlook 


[§ THE extracts from the President’s Message 

quoted on this page are found suggestions 
which form in the aggregate so radical a depar- 
ture from the long-established policy of this 
Government, that they demand the serious at- 
tention of our readers, of the people of the 
country as a whole, and of their Representatives 
in Congress. Here, in close juxtaposition, we 
have these propositions put forth with all. the 
tremendous power of executive recommendation. 

First. That our hundred-year-old policy of pro- 
moting by low postal rates the spread of know- 
ledge and literature throughout the country 
should be abandoned if it is found to be costly.. 
In other words, national ‘‘ benevolence ”’ in this 
one particular department of governmental 
expenditure must be a profitable benevolence, or 
it should not continue. 

Second. That it is worth while to us as a na- 
tion to protect and promote commerce with 
other nations by ship subsidies—but it is not 
worth while to promote education and intelli- 
gence among our own people by a mail subsidy 
which makes possible the low-priced publications. 

Third. That our long-established policy against 
a distance discrimination in postage rates should 
now, perhaps, be abandoned — a _ proposition 
which is tantamount to saying that Western 
subscribers for Eastern periodicals should pay a 
higher subscription price, because of higher post- 
age rates, than Eastern subscribers. 

Fourth. That the Government of this country 
should draw an imaginary line between those 
periodicals which have much advertising and 
those which have little, penalizing the former 
by higher postage rates, and thereby putting a 
tax upon that very popularity which is caused 
by low subscription prices and real value in the 
home, and which makes low-priced publications 
profitable to advertisers. 

Fifth. That as a corollary to all these depar- 
tures from present policies, the daily newspapers 
and the “country press’ so-called should con- 
tinue to be subsidized by the Government, the 
former by continuing the present rate of one cent 
a pound, and the latter by continuing the pres- 
ent privilege of free distribution -within the 
county where published; while the great national 
magazines, together with the low-priced farm 
and religious press of .the country, should be 
saddled with the entire burden of making up 
the postal deficit. 

In thus setting forth frankly, and, we hope, 
with entire fairness, the real meaning of the 
President’s recommendations, we desire to have 
it understood that we do not either protest 
against or condemn them as a whole. We of 
Success MAGAzINE have never asked, and never 
shall ask a favor of the Government, or of its 
officers or individual legislators. We are per- 
fectly able and willing to bear our proper share 
of the expenses of the Government, and to meet 
any conditions which may in all fairness be 
imposed upon us by Congress or the Post-Office 
Department. If the people of this country have 
outgrown the need for an “educational sub- 








From the President’s Message 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Second-Class Mail Matter 


HE deficit every year in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment is largely caused by the low rate of postage 


of |cent.a pound, charged..on second-class--mail 


matter, which includes not only newspapers, but 
magazines and miscellaneous periodicals. The actual 
loss growing out of the transmission of this second- 
class mail matter-at | cent a pound amounts to about 
$63,000,000 a year. The average cost of the trans- 
portation of this matter is more than 9 cents a pound. 

It appears that the average distance over which 
newspapers are delivered to their customers is 291 
miles, while the average haul of magazines is 1,049, 
and of miscellaneous periodicals 1,128 miles. Thus, 
the average haul of the magazine is three and one-half 
times and that of the miscellaneous periodical nearly 
four times the haul of the daily newspaper, yet all of 
them pay the same postage rate of | cent a pound. 
The statistics of 1907 show that second-class mail 
matter constituted 63.91 per cent. of the weight of all 
the mail, and yielded only 5.19 per cent. of the revenue. 

The figures given are startling, and show the pay- 
ment by the Government of an enormous subsidy to 
the newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, and Con- 
gtess may well consider whether radical steps should 
not be taken to reduce the deficit in the Post-Office 
Department caused by this discrepancy between the 
actual cost of transportation and the compensation 
exacted therefor. 

A great saving might be made, amounting to much 
more than half of the loss, by imposing upon maga- 
zines and periodicals a higher rate of postage. They 
are much heavier than newspapers, and contain a 
much higher proportion of advertising to reading mat- 
ter, and the average distance of their transportation is 
three and a half times as great. 

The total deficit for the last fiscal year in the Post- 
Office Department amounted to $17,500,000. The 
branches of its business which it did at a loss were 
the second-class - mail service, in which the loss, as 
already said, was $63,000,000, and the free rural 
delivery, in which the loss was $28,000,000. These 
losses were in part offset by the profits of the letter 
postage and other sources of income. It would seem 
wise to reduce the loss upon second-class mail matter, 
at least to the extent of preventing a deficit in the total 
operations of the Post-Office. 

I commend the whole subject to Congress, not 
unmindful of the spread of intelligence which a low 
charge for carrying newspapers and periodicals assists. 
I very much doubt, however, the wisdom of a policy 
which constitutes so large a subsidy and requires 
additional taxation to meet it. 


Ship Subsidy 

Following the course of my distinguished prede- 
cessor, | earnestly recommend to Congress the consid- 
eration and passage of a ship subsidy bill, looking to 
the establishment of lines between our Atlantic sea- 
board and the eastern coast of South America, as well 
as lines from the west coast of the United States to 
South America, China, Japan, and the Philippines. 








on” to the people in the form of higher sub- 
scription prices. 

The real purport of the President’s recom- 
mendations is, therefore, logically and inevitably 
to wipe out the Post-Office deficit, in whole or in 
part, by imposing upon the people another of 
that long series of indirect taxes, which, in the 
aggregate, are so greatly increasing the cost of 
living to the American family. If this policy is 
satisfactory to the people, the periodical pub- 
lishers can not complain, although in the stress 
of changing conditions the weaker ones will un- 
doubtedly be forced to the wall. If it is not 
satisfactory, the people should make their wishes 
known without delay. 

We do not choose at this time to comment at 
length upon the President’s failure to recom- 
mend any other way of reducing the Post-Office 
deficit, such as, for example, a revision of the 
railway mail contracts (which are known to be 
made at rates far in excess of those charged the 
express companies), nor do we choose to here 
challenge the President’s direct statement that 
the “average cost of the transportation of 
second-class matter is more than nine cents a 
pound,” although in this connection it is a well- 
known fact that the Wells Fargo Express 
Company (which has just declared a three hun- 
dred per cent. cash dividend) calls for, trans- 
ports by railroad and delivers at destination 
express matter at two and one-half cents per 
pound for distances equal to the thousand-mile 
average haul of the magazines. 

But we do desire to ask this question— 

Upon what principle is it desirable that the 
Government should discriminate between the 
different classes of periodicals which now enjoy 
the second-class rate, by imposing the burden of 
an increase upon some and not on all? If it is 
necessary for the welfare of the country that post- 
age rates should be increased, why should the 
magazines, the farm and religious papers, and the 
other national weekly and monthly periodicals, 
which furnish the highest class of educational 
literature, be required to bear the increase alone; 
and why should the newspapers, whose educa- 
tional value is of minor importance, continue 
to enjoy the present ‘‘ subsidy ?” 

There are those who say, with levity, that 
“chickens are coming home to roost” with the 
“popular magazines” and the low tariff advo- 
cating farm papers—that the Congressional Rings 
in Washington, whose operations have been 
so seriously hampered in the last few years by 
the searching investigations of the magazines 
(which have been called by no less honest an 
authority than the Philadelphia North American, 
“the only really independent press in this coun- 
try ’’), are planning to “ get back at” their critics 
by increasing the postage rates and driving them 
out of business. It is even intimated in par- 
ticular that the opposition of Success and other 
magazines to Speaker Cannon is an especially 
wicked “chicken,” and that the mighty arm 
and cunning brain which has for so many 
years controlled legislation in this country, is 
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sidy ’’ so-called, and are willing to pay for periodical literature the ma- 
terially higher prices which must inevitably prevail if higher postage 
rates are charged, we shall accept the new conditions without protest 
and shall adapt our business accordingly. 

As a matter of fact, however, with due deference to the President’s 
opinions, we believe it to be quite wrong’'to speak as he does of “ the 
payment by the Government of an enormous subsidy to the newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals,” for every penny of this so-called “‘ subsidy ”’ 
has always been given by the periodicals to the people in the form of 
lowered prices on publications. The moment that this subsidy is 
removed or temporarily reduced, the day of the twenty-five and fifty 
cent farm paper, of the dollar magazine, and probably even of the two- 
dollar magazine, will be.over forever. With the exception of a very few 
of the most prosperous newspapers and periodicals of the country, the 
whole publishing business is conducted on so small a margin of profit, 
that any increase in a publication necessity like postage must be “ passed 


now engaged in a last determined effort at vengeance. But these things 
we do not, ourselves, believe. We prefer to believe that the President is 
honestly anxious to bring about substantial economies in governmental 
expenditures, and that in this particular case he desires to obtain. an ex- 


pression of public opinion upon the great question of continuing or of 


abolishing the educational subsidy which has given to the people of this 
country the most brilliant galaxy of high-class and low-priced publications 
possessed by any nation. 

We suggest that you, the readers of Success MaGazine, if’you have 
formed an opinion either for, or against the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, express that opinion with entire frankness and in your own way, in 


.aletter to the President and to your own member of Congress. There 


will be no organized effort on our part—ahd we hope the same will be 
true of other periodicals—to influence Congress against the proposed 


. increase.. .The. people themselves should. pass upon the question, and 
“should make their wishes, whatever they may be, known in Washington. 
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sands of owners and giving complete satisfaction, 


Mr, E. H, 2 Nels: on, a prominent business man of Detroit, 
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$1150 








k what this car is—110 inch wheel base; 
3% 
five passenger capacity—and the price, $1150. 
er before has there been offered such a car at such 
This is not just a hasty statement of our own. 

u think, yourself, of any other four-cylinder, 110 
vheel base, five passenger car at $1150 or less? 
will find these features in other cars, but those cars 
r at least $100 or $200 more. 
-ars selling for less than $1150, but they do not have 
The Hudson Touring car is the 
value, the best buy yet offered by any automobile 


motor; 32 inch wheels; 


gh-grade features. 


Hudson is strong, because the careful plans 
engineer have been expressed by the best 

that money can buy. 

us plenty of room—many cars are big and 
hout being roomy. The Hudson is big and 
out being too heavy. 








ary rst. the price of the Hudson Roadster was in- 
$r000. This includes 32x3% tires front and rear; 
amps; two gas lamps; generator; tire repair kit; tools 


Hudson Roadster is America’s biggest, bet looki ng 
uilt low-priced car. Several thousand of them are 


Hudson won a 24-hour race in Seattle in September, 
g many high-priced cars. This was its first race. 


Hudson car from Detroit to New Haveu, Conn., at 
»f less than one cent per mile for oil and gasoline 
t making a repair. 
». D. Smith drove a Hudson Roadster from Long 
Y. to Pleasant City, Fla., without touching a bolt, 
ug or making a mechanical adjustment, 
important facts are brought out in hundreds of 
al letters received from H:: ‘son owners: “ Low gaso- 
consumption ’’—*‘ Won erful mechanical efficien- 
t rides as easy as the most expensive cars.” 
ber the Hudson Roadster is not an imitation of a 
tisa big car. It is big in design, in material, in gen- 
around value, Look at our price on extra equipment. 
1agneto, Arden top, Prest-o-lite tank and rumble seat 
extra 








This price includes three oil — 
generator, horn, tire repair o' 


. two gas lamps, 
muthit, tools and jack 


eauty—Refinement 





four manufacturer. 


inch tires all 


lower than their's. 
You will find still 
them. 


by our quality. 


The Hudson has beauty—not merely the beauty of 
paint—but the beauty of bi alance, of pe rfect proportion. 
Many touring cars look ‘‘bunched.’’ In the Hudson 
over-all length, hood, body, wheels, harmonize to make 
a whole effect that pleases the eye. 

No other touring car at or near the price has so many 
features and refinements in common with the most expen- 
sive cars. 


High-Grade Hudson Features 


Its motor is the Renault Type, patterned after the 
famous Renault motors of France. It is the same type of 
motor as used in the Hudson Roadster; four cylinders 
‘*en bloc;”’ vertical, water cooled, long stroke, 20 to 25 
H. P. Due to its long stroke this motor pulls quietly and 
evenly at low engine speeds. 

Transmission is selective, sliding gear; three speeds 
forward and one reverse—the same transmission as found 
on the highest priced cars. 


The spring suspension is the same as used on cars cost- 
ing up to Semi-elliptic front and % elliptic rear, 
unusually long, mounted with heavy, strong fittings. 
Clutch is leather faced cone type; rear axle semi-floating, 
shaft driven. Front axle ‘‘I'’ beam section, drop forged, 


of carefully selected, high grade steel. 


There is nothing experimental about this car—nothing 
untried. No! ‘low- -priced touring car .is so near mechan- 
ically perfect. 


Hudson Refinements 


When we say the Hudson has refinement, we mean 
that many little things, of small importance, one by one, 
but meaning in their total, comfort and satisfaction to the 
owner, have been put into this car. 

See how the rear fenders are inset against the body; 
how the fenders throughout are absolutely mud-proof. 
Inset fenders are a feature of very high-priced cars. 

The unusual leg-room and big 18 inch steering wheel 
mean comfort. No standard touring car at any price 
provides as much leg room as the Hudson. 

The Hudson will exhibit at the Madison 
Square Garden and Chicago Shows. 


Hidilbens Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Member A. L. A. M. Licensed under Selden Patent 
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we point to our high- grade features; 


By this we mean you get relatively more 
for your money than in any other car. 

There are certain proved features of motor car con- 
struction which any car must have before it can be con- 
sidered an up-to-date, high-grade car. 

The Hudson has those features. 
show you the same features, we point to our price; it is 


To those makers who 


To those who offer cars below $1150, 
they do not have 


From one class we are set off by our price; from another 


Doors are big, hung on heavy curved hinges, allowing 
maximum entrance and exit space. 

The Toe boards, spring steps and running boards are 
beautiful aluminum castings. No bolts show through the 
foot board, nothing to catch a dress or coat or look 
unsightly. The floor board is covered with pyramided 
white rubber of best quality, except where driver's heels 
rest and this part is reinforced by an aluminum plate. 

The foot accelerator is something entirely new in design 
and does not tire the foot. 

The body is built with wheel-housing, that is, the body 
curves out over the rear wheels, allowing a big, comfort- 
able, roomy tonneau. Car is finished and upholstered 
like the best. 


Why you get more value in a Hudson 


We have been asked how we can give so much for the 
money and our answer is: Because we know how. Two 
engineers could undertake each to build a railroad from 
New York to Chicago—roads to be of equal length; one man 
would build a better road for the same money than the 
other, or the same road for less money than the other. It 
is so in the automobile business; one set of men will build 
a better car at less money than another. It is simply a 
question of ability. 


See this car—ride in it—compare it 
with other cars and you will say that no 
matter just how we do it, the fact remains 
that we do give the most at the price. 

This also holds true of Special equipment. Think of a 


Bosch Magneto, Special Brookfield Top, and Trunk Rack, 
all fitted on the car for $125 Extra. 


Mailing this coupon to-day wil] bring you our catalogue 
and complete information about both the Hudson Touring 
Car and Hudson Roadster. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL ss s««. 
Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mail New Hudson catalog to 
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THE enthusiastic response 

with which our “‘fighting 
number ”’ met fromour readers 
and the genuine interest with 
which the vote of-our Auxil- 
iary Editorial Board of. Life 
Subscribers was received in 
Washington and by the press 
of the country seems to us to 
justify the vigorous political char- 
acter of the January issue. As 
if in response to the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the country 
against the Cannon oligarchy as 
expressed in that verdict, the 
House of Representatives on Jan- 
uary 7th voted to take the ap- 
pointment of the Ballinger inves- 
tigation committee out of the 
hands of the Speaker and to 
elect it by ballot. This action, 
salutary in itself, is the first vic- 
tory in the fight against one-man 
power in the lower house, a vic- 
tory which our readers will find 
much to their liking. 

With this number we return 
to pleasanter things. Before we 
leave the subject, however, we 
shall reprint extracts from the 
editorial comments of a few of the 
independent newspapers, chosen 
with some regard for geographi- 
cal distribution. 


Success Maaazine, that always 
keeps in close touch with the political 
situation, and never speculates nor 
guesses, predicts the early end of Can- 
nonism and Aldrichism. It has been 
sounding the country on this question 
—has canvassed every section, and 





In the Editor’s 
Confidence 





The March Number— 

The spring issues of SUCCESS MAGAZINE prom- 
ise to be particularly attractive and readable. The 
March Number, in addition to the regular depart- 
ments, the serial stories, another article in Charles Ed- 
ward Russell's series, and Dr. Marden’s Editorial, 
will contain several distinctly unusual stories. 


Baby Grand by John Luther Long 
This is the only romantic story Mr. Long has written 
since ‘*‘ Madame Butterfly " that can be likened in spirit 
and strength to that masterpiece. The story will be 
strikingly illustrated by George Gibbs. 


Who’s Who in Nevada 

by Barton Wood Currie 
A story of mixed-up babies. It can only be 
described as riotously funny. 


The Vision of Stiny Bolinsky 
by James Oppenheim 
How the light found its way through the depths of 


a Pennsylvania coal mine into Stiny’s stunted mind. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson contributes an extraordinary 
article on “ Noses.” Ellis Parker Butler has no end 
of fun with “Our National Game;” Walter Weyl 
discusses “Old Age Pensions;” and Charles N. 
Crewdson reappears with more “ New Tales of the 


pointed with the results of a cer- 
tain course of conduct-they chdse 
to adopt a year ago, but that 
nevertheless they. acted wisely in 
adopting such a course. The 
obvious deduction is that a man’s 
wisdom last November consisted 
in warding off such greater disap- 

ointment still as the election of 

ebraska’s favorite son would have 

entailed.—New York Evening Post. 


It is a conclusion that must give Mr. 
Taft some concern as to his personal 
fortunes. There is little ground to 
hope that the sentiment of the mass 
of the Republican party will be so cry- 
stalized for tariff revision in 1912 as 
to make Mr. Taft’s surrender to Al- 
drich and Cannon in 1909 the unpar- 
donable sin; but there is, in this ex- 
pression of negative satisfaction, a- 
mounting virtually to dissatisfaction, 
something more than a hint that the 
Republican party in 1912 will cast 
about for a less negative character 
than Mr. Taft’s first nine months in 
office have shown him tobe. It 
would be better for him were he more 
cordially disliked or emphatically ad- 
mired. Mr. Roosevelt will, doubtless, 
read the January number of Succgss 
with some interest.—Louisville Times. 


The verdict may be taken to mean 
that in the opinion of a large number 
of intelligent and thoughtful Republi- 
cans Mr. Taft has been a follower and 
not a leader, and that he has been 
following the wrong men; and that 
the sooner he stops such procedure 
the better it will be for his Ph 

Mobile (Ala.) Register. 


This vote by a considerable body of 
citizens indicates that the country is 
not satisfied with the leadership of 
Joe Cannon and Senator Aldrich, and 
suggests a strong probability that the 
Taft administration will be badly dis- 
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finds that the people are aroused and Road.” 
that the end is in sight.—Ainsworth 
(Neb.) Star-Journal. 





credited before 1912 if its fortunes be 
not separated from those of the 
makers of the Payne tariff.—Rockford 








One of the impressive features of the poll is that in every instance 
the progressive or ‘‘insurgent”’ Representatives are enthusiastically 
supported by their constituents, while there is a general disposition 
to drift away from those Congressmen who show reactionary tenden- 
cies. Success Macazine, which took the poll, is nonpartisan. The 
men who cast the ballots are Life Subscribers, chosen from all parts 
of the nation, and are supposed to give a true report of the feeling 
of their particular sections on matters of public import. The poll 
taken in the fall of 1908 by this publication, and at a time when 
there was doubt as to the result of the Presidential election, was 
quite accurate.—Philadelphia North Amertcan. 


There is little comfort and much material for sober reflection in 
the results of the canvass which the Success Macazine has made 
among its readers as to their views on the administration’s tariff 
course and its entanglements with Aldrichism. The Journal has 
printed a summary of the questions that Success MaGazine asked 
its subscribers and the answers that were received. The [greatest 
significance, of course, attaches to the answers made by the mag- 
azine’s Republican readers. And while there yet is manifest a 
reluctance on their part to confess that they have been deceived 
by Mr. Taft, their condemnation of Aldrichism and Cannonism 
and the administration’s entanglements with the reactionary forces 
is overwhelming.— Milwaukee Journal. 


A splendid tribute to Mr. Bryan as a compeller of victory—for 
the other side—is to be found in a poll recently taken by a monthly 
magazine. Out of some 5,500 Republicans who were asked, first, 
whether they considered that their vote for President last year was 
wisely cast, and, second, whether they were satisfied with the first 
nine months of Mr. Taft’s Administration, 90 per cent. declared that 
they were wise a year ago, but only 55 per cent. assert that they are 
satisfied now. Thirty-five per cent. of the Republican voters, there- 
fore, are in the position of maintaining that they are sorely disap- 


(Ull.) Republic. 


Speaker Cannon. has been busy the past few moons stamping 
out insurgency. He declared that if Cunimins and his following 
were Republicans, then he wasn’t. He evidently thought he was 
reading or ‘‘cussing” somebody out of .the party. He was, but 
that somebody was no other than Uncle Joe himself. His headway 
against insurgency is well typified by the vote taken from subscrib- 
ers of Success Macazine, and reviewed in yesterday’s Courier. 

Waterloo (lowa) Courier. 


Success Macazine has made a strong effort through its life 
subscribers to discover the sentiments of the people at large as to 
Mr. Cannon’s course. This is not partizan politics; it is American- 
ism. The only hope for this country’s future is to eliminate 
bossism. It is not an effort to down Mr. Cannon personally, but to 
down the one-man power.—Longmont (Colo.) Ledger. 


It is reasonable to assume that the results of such a vote fairly 
represent the sentiment of the country, and as such a representa- 
tion the showing made is as ifteresting and as important as any- 
thing political can be at this time.—San Diego (Cal.) Sun. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to an extract from an 
article, ‘The End.of Cannonism,” appearing in this page of the 
Intelligencer. Whether or not Speaker Cannon‘and his organization 
in the House of Representatives can be justly charged with all the 
offenses which the author of the article has alleged, the article itself 
furnishes an interesting and instructive presentation of the new 
issues that are before the American people. The great problems 
which we have to meet arise from our enormous industrial develop- 
ment. So far we have signally failed to solve them. Mr. Welliver, 
the author of the article, shows in compact form the many things 
which the Governments of other countries are doing well and suc- 
cessfully for their people; and which we are ‘entirely neglecting. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer. 
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was she to whom my soul had cried at midnight in the hour of its supreme need 
Illustration for ‘‘The Things He Wrote to Her’ 


Painteo sy W. B. KinG 





















THE FIRST MORNING AFTER THE 
FIRST EVENING 


RAS it only: last 
night P 

To-day is the 
eighth, yesterday 
was the seventh. Yes, it must 
have been last night, but it 
seems such a long time back. 
Surely, hours. are capacious 





I did not know that | was 
going to meet you, and you caught me quite 
unarmed. . There are so many women 
swarm—and one really ought to be ever alert 
and on the defensive, but last night.when you 
stood in the path and challenged | was scarcely 
ready. My shield appeared to be mislaid and 
my scabbard empty, and my sense of distance 





Ae 
OWVrote to 
Her 


rs Richard Wightman, 


things—they hold so much! FIRST WORD 


they  ()N a certain planet, once upon a time, dwelt be _dtherwise 
a man and a woman. Both were alive: 
both were human. One day, in the strange, your query now, | bare my heart to you and 
wide path of Chance, they came face to face and et you see what time and tears, and a few 
looked into each other's eyes. After that, for a othes.things; have--put inte sp shiinopny: 





all unbidden, led our feet to the 
starlit river and your eyes looked 
into mine that way, what | am is not 
my. own property and secret. If 
you were less than you are, less 
good, less noble, less my kind, | 
could run and hide, and after a time 
forget, but your very nature binds 
me to you; keeps me in your world. Therefore 
it is right for me to let you see me as I see my- 
self, come what may, and if you are neither 
shocked, surprised nor ashamed, | shall be glad. 

You asked me once, you remember, why | 
was happy, and | put you off with a makeshift 
—told you it was because | could not afford to 
for the causes of happiness, | 
think, may not be glibly given. In answering 





If | am happy it is because of what I believe 
i. long time, they were seldom in the same neigh- : 

most unreliable. I will not say that you took bithood!. end: heiiiiia Me kurt Snods of C and endeavor to express in what I do. These 

any unfair advantage, nor even admit that you orhood, and, besides, the. hard Rands of \on- things | hold: the goodness and cumulation of 

pinked me, but when | put to you the question, ventionality and what is called Law built high —jife; the benevolence of the universe manifested 

“What is Life?’ and you got back at me fences between them, frequently rendering neces- in the immutability of natural law; the defensive 

quick and strong with “Life is the soul’s ad- safy seme means of communication other than power of silence and non-resistance; the glory of 


venture and opportunity,” I knew that, as speech. What the man wfote to the woman is labor; the sanctity of the body; the debt of man 





women go, you were, well 

For the first half-hour I thought you cold, 
blasé, opinionated. Later in the evening | began 
to think that estimate decidedly unjust, and this 
morning my memory holds you as warm, expec- 
tant and receptive. I hardly know. why I am writing this, or anything. 
Perhaps it is because I did not sleep, in which event my hand some- 
times shakes and traces foolish, irregular things. 

Woman as an institution is very well indeed, but women in partic- 
ular I do not like—much. Their ways upset me and most of them are 
perfumed. But I have always held that somewhere on this green earth 
there was a woman who—who was a real woman. | have never 
searched for her and never will, but in my pocket diary opposite the 
seventh | have put, in pencil, a little cross. 1 do not know just what it 
means—perhaps nothing. It is merely a little cross. 


A WEEK OR SO AFTER THAT 
This letter is designed to contain a fact and a warning. The fact 
is bluntly put, and the warning as solemn as | can make it, and were 
your woof of the common feminine sort | should expect you to gather 
your skirts and pass on, giving to-your world a well-adjectived report of 
the man who dared. 

The fact is this: I desire to investigate you; and the warning this: if 
you permit me to do so! shall hold you at your true worth, not a far- 
thing more, and by what | find out shall you stand or fall in my own 
peculiar esteem. 

I think I can count on you to understand that this design of mine 
is neither fell nor brutal; | merel# wish to know you as you. are—your 
thoughts, hopes, fears, tastes, recreations, the things you love, the things 
you hate, and what you look upon as life’s supreme good. 

And, to be fair, what I seek to know about you, you shall know 
about me as time and opportunity permit, for the basis of friendship is 
Understanding, the tenure of friendship is Sincerity, the fruit of friend- 
ship is Progress, and the crown of friendship is Peace. 

There seems to be no earthly reason why any man and woman 
should not build a little ell on life when the tools are at hand. Shall we 
begin, and see what happens ? 








TAKING THE WRAPPINGS FROM THE HEART 


I am wondering if the baring of a human heart to your vision 
could possibly bring you aught of good this day, particularly if that 
heart were mine. Somehow | think it might. 

This may be only the conceit of a presumptuous mortal, but if it 
be true that we feed upon our friends and take our life-sap from kindred 
souls, perhaps the conceit may be pardoned and the presumption soft- 
ened into sheer good-will. 

And you, of all women, have the right to know, for, since the Fates, 


different. presented here. What the woman wrote to the to woman; the ministry of chivalry; and the 
man is not presented. Not all things that happen Virtue and absolute legality of all love. 
afe set down. It is better so. 


This sort of thinking gilds the hours for me and 
helps me to feel at sunset that the day and what 
happened in it was, perhaps, not quite in vain. 

If these notions of mine seem good to you, reach across the miles and 
touch my forehead with your hand. It will be to me the seal of mental 
comradeship, the earnest of larger joys and a lift to higher levels with 
room for at least two. a 





THE SPIRIT OF BARTER 
A boy should respect what is given him, and cherish it. 

This-is the theory, fine and prim, but the world is full of boys whose 
real treasures are in other dooryards. Once, when I| was little and had a 
stone-bruise on my foot, my father gave me (oh, wondrous consolation!) 
a steel magnet. The handle-part was painted red and there was a bar 
across the poles to complete the circuit and hold the power in. It was a 
costly affair, very scientific, and, in the judgment of the aged, just the 
thing to fill a lad’s eye, stimulate his hunger for a knowledge of . physics, 
and make him forget stone-bruises and kindred woes. But having the 
magnet, | inventoried it low and went into the village to seek its 
riddance and the possession of some substitutional joy whose handle 
was not red, whose make-up and mission were unscientific and relatively 
sodden. 

And the village promptly furnished the opportunity in the person 
of a brown urchin who produced from pockets of measureless depths a 
whiplash and a sky-hued butterfly of a species new to me. 

On these | set. covetous eyes and bartered my magnet for them 


~ with eager haste. The wings of the butterfly were rubbed and broken, 


and in due season | received the marks of the whiplash upon my. small 
body, but my nature had asserted itself, had longed, reached out and 
taken, had.come into. its own, and that, after all, and that only, is life. 

When I was a boy_no more and began to sense the length and diffi- 
culty of the Way; when my friends with gentle glee pointed chaffing 
fingers at the hints of silver on my temples; when my heart was hard 
hit with the missiles of disappointment and delay, and Fate with pater- 
nal tenderness and well-meant generosity had heaped my hands with 
compensatory things designed to comfort and assuage, the old spirit of 
discontent and hunger for the unpossessed surged through me like a 
flood, and again I went into the village—and you were there ! 

If the world knew what happened in the village it would doubtless 
argue, from its viewpoint, the difference between what | gave and what 
I got, allege that the wings of, the butterfly were rubbed and broken, 
and foretell the falling of the lash, but with me the soul’s demand is 
sacred; a trade’s a trade; only our own can call us; life is good, and 
the heights beckon. Let us climb them, you and I, strong with the 
strength of two and vibrant with the thrill of complement and 
content. 
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THE UNDERSTANDING ~* 


iis has been a busy day for me—press of detail, clash of interests, 
difference between the minds which run our commercial concern. 

\t noon | knew | would be tired to-night—overtired—and resolved not 
write to you, fearing a laggard pen and thoughts trivial and unworthy. 

But the Mood has its hands on my throat. There is something | 
want to say and I ask for grace to say it well, for it relates to the fiber 

hich enters into our structure, and it is agreed between us that we are 

buil i strong—a house that will not topple in the wind. 

When you came into my life your girlhood lay behind; you were a 

nan, fair ai-d full and round, with a woman’s heart, a woman’s mind 
ind a woman’s point of view. Your lips, also, were the lips of a woman, 
ind likewise your feelings and desires. There were numerous people in 
world, you had seen different lands, you knew many things, and 

id been broadened and vitalized by experience. In other words, you 
had lived and longed to live more, and it was that, | think, which caught 
ind held me. 

You will remember that I have never asked you to tell me the 
tory of those former days, never put a pencil in your hand and tried 

get you to trace a map of your mental and affectional journeyings. 
(his lack of curiosity on my part is due to my belief in a certain princi- 
ple which | hold tenaciously and declare almost with fierceness—a 
yoman is what she is, and must be considered ‘apart from her environ- 
nent and detached from all the former things in her life. For every 
woman, in order that she may be a woman, is dowered with sex, and sex 

forever creating conditions which can neVer be satisfactorily explained 
before any minor judgment seat. 

What | know of your life is what you have been pleased to tell 
me. You. are the product of your yesterdays, and later will be the 
further product of your to-morrows. You hold your place in my life, 
10t because of what you have been, but because of what you are, and 
what you may. become. You need relate to me nothing. I desire 
neither apology nor explanation. I take you by and large, and wager 
my all upon the quality of your womanhood, present and yet to be. 

\s for myself, this: there are things in every man’s life which can 

‘t be told; things which are made possible by the dross that was put 

to his making without his knowledge or consent; things whose telling 
would add not one whit to the happiness of -his kind or to the general 

od of the universe. And I am aman, with .all that implies, and am 

1 of it, through and through. My past is like the common run. in 
hat it is not all that it should have been, but it is my past, the best 

1e | could make with the tools | had to work with, and | shall neither 

idiate it nor wear myself thin regretting its imperfections. What- 

r | know it taught me, and | count my investment in its tuition the 

| have ever made. — It is better to aspire than to repine, and to be 
worthy of you, to have a place by your side in the lilt and onwardness 
f life, will be about the cleanest desire my heart can entertain. 

And (I almost forgot) what about those former days, yours and mine ? 
| think it would be well to seal the early volumes of our personal story 

1d concern ourselves chiefly with the rest of the set. 

Shall we strike hands and call it a bargain? 


THE PEDESTAL 


You once said that the pedestal upon which I have placed you is too 

not for the looks of the thing, but for the truth of it, and that 

your fall, if a fall happened, would be a far one and result in a fearful 
shattering. 

| would have you know, my madam of modesty, that this ped- 
estal is not an accident; it was not thrown up by some compelling 
chance. | built it myself, and its form and height were determined upon 
with careful deliberation. You are high in my thought, worthy of the 
light on all sides, and a dark, low niche under the eaves, while doubtless 

onservative and safe, would not comport with my conception of your 

texture and dignity and character. The kind of thought which I hold 

toward you is never content with anything less than the utter enthrone- 

nent of its objective, and the thought itself is the earnest of the ulti- 

nate regality of the one who, perhaps in advance of perfect realization, 
deemed noble and strong. 

Sometimes love is a noun and sometimes it is a verb, but always it 

5 a lever to lift the loved and make it intrinsically fit to dwell in 
the environment of altitude and light. And love, the lever, works 
without being. individually conscious of its task. It works easily 
ind well, and because it is love it vaunts not itself, is not puffed 
p, and finds its joy, not in its own being and essence, but in seeing 
ts object achieve the high place and hold it by sheer right of beauty 
und power. 

You doubtless have your flaws—such things are still incident to 
nature and humanity; there was never yet a perfect rose or a perfect 
woman—but | shall abate my thought of you not one whit because 
No matter what you may think you have of mental bias, 

r misdirected desire, or instinct untrained, or whim, caprice or un- 
reason, | have set my heart upon you, your being and becoming. The 
pedestal stands as | made it, full height, and white from base to cor- 
nice, and all the laws of creative and upholding love must be annulled 
before any crash can rend the sweet silence of my Temple of Dreams. 


of them. 








Success Magazine 


So there, now! Be assured, and remember that the best way to get 
rid of dizziness is to accept the elevation and regard thé good universe 
as including the heights as well as the depths. —_—_—_— 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


- 


Naplés—You must be there, for from thence the packet came, its 
rugged wrappings tied bafflingly with stout hemp. Twine is cheaper 
than time, and it is my habit to cut it and fling the bits to the four 
winds, but alas! you are a spoiler of prudent habits.. I fumbled at the 
knot nervelessly and lashed myself into an ecstacy of anticipation, for 
were not you within and had | not spent hours, literally hours, wondering 
where you had put that new six pounds which you wrote you had 
filched from the Continent? Never were knots so hard to undo, and 
never before did a real, human woman make six more alluring and 
charming bids for masculine capitulation ! 

When the riot within me was partially put down by a compro- 
mise-indulgence of eyes and lips, | made a sort of descriptive tabulation 
which runs like this: 

The One with the Smile, 
The One with the Hair, 
The One with the Eyes, 
The Dreamy One, 
The Sweet One, 

and 
The One with the Soul. 


Choose, did you say choose, with the whole outfit in my possession, 
and you, the arch-miser, on the other side of the ocean? Well, if I 
must, I must. I think I will take the One with the Soul, particularly as 
it also seems to carry with it mind and body and the daintiest gown | 
ever saw you in—and that’s saying a lot. Please to forget never, that 
because what you are appeals to me, I am not at all sleepy about what 
you have on. The highway to human enchantment, I have heard, is 
well decked with the furbelow flower. So be it, and-may the Lord bless 
the dressmakers and forgive their many sins. 

No, on second thought, | won’t choose—just simply won’t, unless 
you let me do it like the last child before the jeweler’s window. There 
they stand on the hot sidewalk, first on one bare foot and then on the 
other, tattered and penniless, Mary and Betty and John, the innocent 
covetousness of childhood running free among the gems lying in purple 
state behind the pitiless and sufficient glass. 

“| choose the rubies,” says Mary. ‘I choose the diamonds,” cries 
Betty. “And I,” shrieks John, with appropriate crescendo and a monop- 
olistic sweep of his grimy hand, “I choose everything !” 

John’s choice is my choice—everything—and you will just have to 
stand for it. 

In a row on my dresser? No, indeed! The housemaid has pro- 
fane eyes, and, besides, | should not like to think of you as the Queen 
of the Velox Parade. You shall have a little dark domain all to your- 
self, and only when I say so shall you stand revealed, and the audience 
will be very, very small, but thoroughly capable of what the newspapers 
call “‘ tumultuous applause.” 

Bend down; I want to whisper something. I have rented a 
safety-deposit box so many inches by so many inches and at so much 
per quarter, and there is also a quiet little room where one can go and 
be alone with what one sets store by. Ina certain city, it is said, a 
woman came twice a week to one of these places, staying a half-hour 
each time. She was a pale woman in a black dress. By and by she 
did n’t come any more, neither did she call to surrender her key. After 
waiting a suitable time and trying hard to find her, but without success, 
the safety-deposit people broke into the compartment to see what bonds 
and valuables she had, and found—a tress of yellow hair, a little shoe 
worn through at the heel, and a baby’s rattle. 

And now I have my box and my key and my treasure, and when | 
call, the fat, uniformed Warden of Wealth will bow and smile and let me 
in, and shut the door and stand outside and tap the tessellated floor with 
his foot and think that I am cutting coupons! 

But I hate Naples! It is so far away. 


AT MIDNIGHT 


My heart and the clock agree that it is midnight. Three 
bulbs over my table indicate that some wires that carry light 
are still strung, that some dynamo is still vital, that some work- 
men have their aprons on as usual and are doubtless mixing 
their toil with banter about the last dance, or the twins that 
came to McCarthy’s house when McCarthy was on a spree. 

But for me there is no light, no power, no badinage. My 
recollection of the good yesterday mocks me, the anticipation 
of to-morrow terrifies me, and the poignant pain that came with 
to-day, grew with it, and is outlasting it, is hell. 

I suppose that every man must take what comes with his 
nature—must pay the price that is asked for having his partic- 
ular kind of soul. Hence, if | am impelled from within to do 
and dare in a foe-peopled land, I must take the wounds 
and loss of blood which go with doing and daring; if I 
make abid for Life and Light, | must expect the balance 
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to be preserved—that Death and Darkness will also be knocked down 
to me. 

This is the philosophy, and | love it and play it at every turn of the 
wheel; but, God! how dark it is to-night, and to what depths of disap- 
pointment and suffering is my heart consigned! 1! would that | might 
drink myself into unconsciousness, but that seems reserved for those who 
can do it—it is not for me; | must bear the curse and mark of sobriety, 
slumber not, and keep my pale face against the pane, looking out into 
the darkness, straining my eyes for a glimpse of—nothing, nothing. 

You need not expect me to put on paper the particular happening 
which makes this a black day in my calendar—indeed it is-not necessary, 
for I think you sense it from afar. But this is written; when a dream- 
child brought into the world by the travail of one who loves his kind is 
strangled by the strong, yellow hands of Greed and Selfishness, it cuts 
deep into the soul, and curtains the sky. 

I ‘am alone, and down, and it is dark. Are you afraid of the dark? 
Does the wind appall you? When the sails rend like gossamer and the 
spars are as punk in the gale, do you tremble and crouch and pray P 

I am looking for someone who is strong; someone whose courage 
feeds on disaster, whose lips keep their crimson when hope is burned to 
a white ash, and the leer of the world is flung at the soul in defeat. 

I guess there must be a God, but, oh, | am weak and tired—your 
arms, your arms ! 





THE DAWN 
It is morning and all is well. The shallows of the glistening river 
sing over their white stones, the flowers have opened to greet the day, 
and the goldfinch wings his undulant way, prodigally spilling his melody 
into every ear that has learned to be attent. 

And this was the day I feared, the day from which I shrank as if it 
contained a noose and a scaffold of rough pine! 

I was early awake. As a gipsy girl rises and washes her face in the 
brook and runs back to the tent to waken her lover with a kiss, so the 
rays of the voluptuous sun stole through the crevices of the Venetian 
blind at my chamber window and wooed me into consciousness by their 
caress. And then | remembered a letter written to you at midnight, 
the call to you which it contained, and—what happened ajterward. 

I am more than half persuaded that you already know what I am 
now going to write, and if so | want you to tell me, for the fact of such 
knowledge would be of the utmost importance in the establishment of 
certain phenomena whose proofs, up to the present time, have been most 
slender and rare. P 

After I had finished the letter to you (which I enclose herewith), 
I turned the electric switch which governs the light in the library, and 
leaned forward in my chair, resting my face on my palms and gazing 
through the darkness at the last ember in the grate. It was all that 
was left of the glorious fire which had dealt so skilfully with the even- 
ing chill, snapping with sheer ardor for its task and actually needing the 
chimney’s channel for the escape of its surplus zeal. And now the bit 
of charred and smoking maple, with its single waning point of light 
almost ready to succumb to the darkness, seemed to symbolize my heart 
and hope. That was why | looked at it and felt a sort of grim fel- 
lowship with the ember’s despair. 

Between the library and reception hall there is a wide opening 


_ fitted with sliding oaken doors and hung with plain, heavy portieres of 


linen, in color dark green. While it bears no relation to the matter in 
question, | might say that the linen thread in these portieres was spun 
from the flax and woven by the hands of my mother’s mother, and, in 
woof and dye, the fabric appears to be quite imperishable. 

I had closed the doors, and released the portieres so that they hung 
full over them—for was | not to open my heart to you, and did not ad- 
equate expression require the sense and spur of entire seclusion? When 
one tells to the only other one how one feels when the battle goes wrong 
and the flag is struck, can the place of the telling be too still or too far 
away from those who would not understand, those who have not been 
qualified by love to receive with gentleness the tidings of defeat ? 

| think the ember’s fading glow lasted five minutes—it might have 
been ten—and then, when the darkness was absolute, | straightened in 
my chair and gave verbal, involuntary utterance to the heart-cry which 
formed the conclusion of my letter to you. And then—there was a 
light in the room! It came not from the chandelier—I had not touched 
the switch; nor from the grate—the fire was cut; ‘nor from the 
moonless night outside, but from the direction of the oaken 
doors, locked and draped to keep out everything that might 
seek ingress, even sound and light. A succession of strange 
thrills ran through my body. It was as if a million little bat- 
teries were trained upon my being, pelting me with grains of 
warm, golden sand, each bringing its quota of life and hope 
and power. The ecstasy of it was indescribable, and under its 
spell I held myself in leash until the elements that create and 
conquer seemed to possess me utterly, and then, with peculiar, 
exultant strength and a new and supernormal sense of the 
worth of life and opportunity, I rose to my feet and turned 
raptly and reverently toward the apparent source of the 
light, and there, silhouetted against the drapery over the 
oaken doors, bearing no candie, - herself the radianee;~ her 
vestment of white contrasting strangely withthe crimson 
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of the smiling lips and the pink of the waiting arms, was she to 
whom my soul had cried at midnight in the hour of its supreme 
need ! 

Tell me—is this news to you? 

And tell me, also, this: In the crisis-hour, when God is gone and there 
is no star, or when a soul has been qualified by experience and suffering 
to receive some great new truth, may it not be that time and space, 
darkness and light, substance and form, even all things are put at Love’s 
disposal for the work of reinforcement and revelation ? 

I do not believe in miracles—can not think that there has ever been 
any interruption in the orderly operations of Nature—but I regard as 
reasonable the possibility that there are phases and functions of natural 
law with which we are not yet familiar. 

And of this | am sure: I saw no wraith; I dreamed no dream; I 
needed you, and you came, and with you courage for the dawn. 
And that is why I see the river flowing over its white stones, and know 
the flowers are greeting the day, and hear the goldfinch’s song. 





UPON HER BROW 





Your last letter is heavy with self-depreciation. Surely you dipped 
your pen that time in the ink of a raven mood, and wrote things about 


-yourself to which | will not agree. You look well in humility, | admit, 


but a garment is a thing which is put on and off and changed for others, 
and now | intend to drape you with warrantable and gentle pride, and 
find a bit of laurel and a blessing to put where laurel and blessings 
belong——upon your brow! Bend low and listen and then go proudly, for 
you among women are worthy. 

If | read history aright, the light which does most dispel the world’s 
darkness is that which shines when the man-nature and the woman- 
nature are in. apposition. Abelard had his Heloise, Browning his Eliza- 
beth, Wendell Phillips his Ann, and the man of Nazareth faced his daily 
task armored with the love and devotion of the women who minis- 
tered to him. If you put women out of the New Testament the Cross 
must go too, and there will be left only a prophet with a halting tongue— 
a teacher who dared not to die dutifully for his truth. But when a 
man’s feet are laved with a woman’s tears, there is not in all the world 
a path too steep for them, and the wormwood and gall of life are but 
as a draught from a cool, eternal spring. 

I am not great, oh, woman of my heart! And probably my little 
span will pass undistinguished by any achievement which the world 
will list as notable, but what | am, I am by the grace of you, my Good 
incarnate, my mentor, star and spur, and lure to all that is best in life, 
now and after. 

You know well the work which | have chosen for myself—chosen 
because I deemed it important and consonant with my nature—work in 
which | invest myself.with the abandon of a gamester to whom the 
game is all; well, this work | do as in the shade of your living presence. 

If, with the rising of each day’s sun, the spirit of the hunt is begotten 
within me and | leap at my task as leaps the hound at the throat of a stag, 
it is because, for your sake, | count the quarry good and worth while. 

You have believed in me and in what I have been trying to do; when 
the world laughed at my dreams you smote its face with the fierceness 
of a woman who shields her own; in those creative hours when the 
Voices called and I dared not disobey—when that which was not became 
—you were near, fusing your breath and prayer with mine; and when | 
have staggered under the weight of things and reached out in the dark- 
ness, always, always, you have put yourself under my hand to stay and 
steady me. And; when, in that later day of victory, when | and what 
I do are justified to the world and | lie prone with weariness, as victors 
always lie at the battle’s end, if ycu, you, will but kneel beside me and 
smile into my eyes—ah, that, indeed, will be to me the hour supreme! 

This—this grateful avowal of what you are to me—is what | meant 
by the laurel and the blessing. 











THE PROBLEM 


If our path should ever straighten and widen so we might walk it side 
by side in the sunlight, seeing ahead, and with the permission afforded 
by a certificate of conventional marriage, what then? Would it be as 
well with us then as now? 

Men and women were joined together and faced the issues of their 
fused lives long before the fickle cement of ceremony was invented, 
and a home is something more than a house with a fire, a cat, a 
cot, a set of dishes, and two or more human beings moving about 
among the furnishings. 

Once in a while, in order that | may be informed in the matter 
of marital advantage—or disadvantage—I climb as high as | can 
in the ether of disinterestedness and train my glass on the domes- 
ticity below. And this I see: many houses and few homes; many 
men and women living together and few real husbands and wives; 
crowds of accidental offspring, and only now and then a child who 
is the result of a spiritual conspiracy between its father and 
mother, whose being was deliberately planned in the star-chamber 
of intelligence and love—love so sure of its own worth and 
divinity that it longs for perpetuation in the ampler life of an- 
other and later soul. Soft-carpets; delicate foodyand-artin frames 
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beside the singing water of the Little 
Wind. They were several miles from the 
fort and in a lonely spot with only one or 
two. Indian huts near, and yet he had the 
conviction that their plans and the very 
hour of their starting were known to other 
of the red people. At one moment he was 
sure they were all chuckling at the “ fool- 
ish white men;” at another he shivered to 
think how easy it would be to ambush 
this crazy expedition in some of the deep, 
solitary defiles in those upper forests. ‘‘A 
regiment could be murdered and hidden in 
some of those savage glooms,”’ said he to 
himself. 

Boone slept like a top, and woke at the 
first faint dawn with the pre- 
cision of an alarm clock. In 
ten minutes he had the horses 
in, and was throwing the 
saddles on. ‘Roll out, 
Andy,” he shouted. ‘“ Here 
comes Eugene.” 

Wetherell lent himself to 
the work with suddenly de- 
veloped enthusiasm, and in 
half an hour the little train 
of laden animals was in mo- 
tion toward the hills. Pogosa 
was waiting, squatted on the 
ground at some distance from 
her tepee. Slipping from his 
horse, he helped her mount. 
She groaned a little as she 
did so, but gathered up the 
reins like one resuming a 
long-forgotten habit. For 
years she had not ventured 
to mount a horse, and her 
withered knees were of small 
service in maintaining her 
seat, but she made no com- 
plaint. Slowly the little train 
crawled up the trail, which 
ran for the most part along 
the open side of the slope, in 
plain view from below. At 
sunrise they were so well up 
the slope that an observer 
from below would have had 
some trouble in making out 
the character of the caval- 
cade. At seven o'clock they 
entered the first patch of 
timber and were hidden from 
the plain. 

On the steep places where 
the old squaw was forced to 
cling to her saddle, groaning 
with pain, the kindly Weth- 
erell walked beside her, easing 
her down the banks. In 
crossing the streams he helped her find the shallowest fording and in 
other ways was singularly considerate. Boone could n’t have done this, 
but he saw the value of it. “It’s a hard trip and we ’ve got to make 
it as easy for the old bird as we can.” 

“She ’s human,” retorted Wetherell, “‘and this ride is probably pain- 
ful for her, mentally as well as physically.” 

‘| s’pose it does stir her up some,” responded Boone. “She may 
balk any minute and refuse to go. We’d better camp early.” A little 
later Eugene called out, ‘‘She says set tepee here,” and Boone consented. 

Again it was Wetherell who helped her from her saddle and spread 
his pack for her to rest upon. He also brought a blanket and covered 
her as tenderly as if she were his own grandmother. “She’s pretty 
near all in,” he said in palliation of this action. He took a pleasure in 
seeing her revive under the influence of the hot food. When she began 
to talk, Eugene laughingly explained: “She stuck on you. Say you 
good man. Your heart big,for old Injun woman.” 

Boone chuckled. ‘‘ Keep it up, Andy,” he called through the tent. 
“| leave all that business to you.” 

Pogosa’s face darkened. She understood the laugh. “Send him 
away,” she commanded Eugene—all of which made Boone shout with 
] aughter. 

The whole enterprise now began to take on poetry to Wetherell. The 
wilderness, so big, so desolate, so empty to him, was full of memories to 
this brown old witch. To her the rushing stream sang long-forgotten 
songs of war and the chase. She could hear in its clamor the voices of 
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friends and lovers. This pathway, so dim and fluctuating, so indefinite 
to the white man, led straight into the heroic past for her. Perhaps she 
was treading it now, not for the meat and flannel which Boone had 
promised her, but for the pleasure of reliving the past. She was young 
when her husband was banished. In these splendid solitudes her brave 
young hunter adventured day by day. Here beside one of these splen- 
did streams her children were born in exile; here they suffered the 
snows of winter, the pests of summer; and here they had died one by 
one, till only she remained. Then, old and feeble, she had crawled back 
into the reservation, defiant of Washakie, seeking comfort as a blind 
dog returns to the fireside from which he has been cruelly spurned. 

As she slept, the men spread a map on the ground, and for the hun- 
dredth time Wetherell measured the blank space lying between Bonne- 
ville Basin and Fremont’s Peak marked “unexplored,” and exclaimed: 
“It’s wonderful how a mountain country expands as you get into it. 
Don’t look much on the map, but gee! A fellow could spend ten years 
looking for this mine, and 
then be no better off than 
when he started.” 

“Yes,” responded Boone, 
“it’s certainly up to you to 
cherish the old lady.” 

In the morning Wetherell 
dressed hastily and crept into 
the little tent where Pogosa 
lay. ‘‘ How are you, Gran- 
ny?” he asked. She only 
shook her head and groaned. 

“‘She say her back broke,”’ 
Eugene interpreted. 

A brisk rubbing with a lini- 
ment which he had brought 
from his kit limbered the 
poor abused loins and at last 
Pogosa sat up. She suddenly 
caught Wetherell’s hand and 
drew it to her withered breast. 
“Good white man,”’ she cried 
out. 


“Tell her I'll make her 
eyes well, too,” he com- 
manded Eugene. ‘“‘ The med- 


icine will hurt a little, but it 
will make her eyes stronger 
to see the trail.” 

Boone could not suppress 
his amusement as he watched 
Wetherell’s operations. 
“You'll spoil Gran’ma,” he 
remarked. ‘‘She’ll be dis- 
contented with the agency 
doctor. I’m not discouragin’ 
your massage operations, 
mind you, but I can’t help 
thinking that she’ll want 
clean towels, and an osteo- 
path to stroke her back every 
morning when she goes back 
to her tepee.”’ 

“If she only holds out 
long enough to help us to 
find the mine she can have a 
trained nurse, and waiting-maid to friz her hair 

““You don’t mean to let her in as a partner?” 

“I certainly do! Is n’t she enduring the agonies for us? I’m going 
to see that she is properly paid for it.” 

“‘A hunk of beef and plenty of blankets and flannel is all she can 
use; but first let’s find the mine. We can quarrel over its division 
afterward.” 

“| doubt if we get her a-horse to-day. 
tered up.” 

“We must move, Andy. Somebody may trail us up. 
climb into the next basin before night. Let me talk to her.” 

She flatly refused to move for Boone, and Eugene said, ‘‘ She too sick. 
Legs sick, back sick, eyes sick. Go no further.” 

Boone turned to Wetherell. “It’s your edge, Andy. 
on me.” 

Wetherell took another tack. He told her to rest. 
come and rub your back again and fix your eyes. 
feel strong and well.” To this she made no reply. 

All the day Boone kept his eyes on the back trail, expecting each 
moment to see some dusky trailer break from the cover. As night be- 
gan to fall it was Wetherell who brought a brand and built a little fire 
near the door to Pogosa’s tent so that the flame might cheer her, and 
she uttered a sigh of comfort as its yellow glare lighted her dark tepee 
walls. He brought her bacon also, and hot bread and steaming coffee, 
not merely because she was useful as a guide, but also because she was 
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old and helpless and had been lured out of her own home into this gray 
and icy world of cloud. 

“Boone,” he said, as he returned to his partner, “we're on a wild 
goose chase. The thing is preposterous. There isn’t any mine—there 
can’t be such a mine!” 

“Why not? What’s struck you now?” 

“This country has been traversed for a century. 
cattle-grazed and hunted and forest-ranged—’”’ 

Boone waved his hand out toward the bleak crags which loomed dimly 
from amidst the slashing shrouds of rain. “‘Traversed! Man, nobody 
ever does anything more than ride from one park into another. . The 
mine is hot ina park. It’s on some of these rocky timbered ridges. A 
thousand sheep-herders might ride these trails for a hundred years and 
never see a piece of pay quartz. It’s a big country. Look at it now! 
What chance have we without Pogosa? Now here we are on our way, 
with a sour old wench who thinks more of a piece of bread than she 
does of a hunk of ore. It’s 
up to you, Andy—you and 
your ‘mash,’”’ 

“Well, I’ve caught the 
mind-reading delusion. I be- 
gin to believe that I under- 
stand Pogosa’s reasoning. She 
is now beginning to be eaten 
by remorse. She came into 
this expedition for the food 
and drink. She now repents 
and is about to confess that 
she knows nothing about the 
mine. She and Eugene have 
conspired against us and are 
‘doing’ us—good.”’ 

“Nitsky! You’re away 
off your base. The fact is, 
Pogosa is a Sioux. She cares 
nothing for the Shoshoni, 
and she wants to realize on 
this mine. She wants to go 
back to her people before she 
dies. She means business; 
don’t you think she don’t; 
and if her running gear don’t 
unmesh to-night or to-mor- 
row she’s going to make good 
—that’s my hunch.” 

“| hope you’re right, but 
I can’t believe it.” 

“You don’t need to. You 
keep her thinking you ’re the 
Sun-god—that’s your job.” 

It rained all that day, and 
when night settled down it 
grew unreasonably warm for 
that altitude, and down on 
the marshes the horses stood, 
patiently enduring the gnats 
and mosquitoes.- They 
plagued Pogosa so cruelly 
that Wetherell took his own 
web of bobinet and madea 
protecting cage for her head 
and hands. Never before had 
she been shielded from the pests of outdoor life. She laughed as she 
heard the baffled buzzing outside her net, and, pointing her finger, ad- 
dressed them mockingly. Wetherell took the same joy in this that a 
child takes in the action of a kitten dressed as a doll. 

To Eugene he said: ‘ You tell her Injun plenty fool. He don’t 
know enough to get gold and buy mosquito netting. If she is wise and 
shows me the mine, she will never be bitten again. No flies. No 
mosquitoes. Plenty beef. Plenty butter and hot biscuits. Plenty 
sugar and coffee. White man’s own horse carry her back to her 

eople.” 

It took some time to make the old woman understand this, and 
then she replied briefly, but with vigor. 

“White man all same big chief. Go find mine, sure, for you. No 
want other white man to have gold. All yours.”’ 

The morning broke tardily. The rain had ceased, but the gray mist 
still hid the peaks, and now ind then the pines shook down a shower 
of drops upon the tent cloth as if impatient of the persistent gathering 
of moisture. Otherwise the forest was as still as if it were cut from 
bronze. 

Boone arose, and, going outside, began kicking the embers together. 
“Wake up, Andy. It’s a gray outlook we have,” he announced after 
a careful survey. ‘The worst sign is this warmth and stillness. We ’re 
in the heart of the storm, and the mosquitoes are hellish.” 

As Wetherell was creeping from the tent door one of the pines quiv- 
ered and sent down a handful of drops squarely soaking the back of 
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his neck, and a huge mosquito stuck savagely to the end of his nose. 
He was not in the best of humor as he straightened up. 

| can stand cold and snow, or wet and cold, but this hot, sticky, 
dark weather irritates me. Let’s climb high and see if we can’t reach 
the frost line.” 

‘We'll be frosty enough when this storm passes,” Boone said com- 
fortingly. “Eugene!” he roared. ‘ Komm heraus! Puck-a-chee wee wipp 
wa sa! All hands on deck and a belayin’ pin for the cook!”” Then 
in a note of astonishment and surprise, ‘‘ Well, look at that!” 

Wetherell looked where he pointed, and beheld Pogosa squatting be- 
fore a meager fire at her tent door, her head carefully draped in her 
bobinet. He forgot his own lumps and bumps, and laughed. ‘So doth 
the white man’s civilization creep upon and subdue the Amerind, de- 
stroying his robust contempt for the elements and making of him a 
Sybarite.”’ 

Eugene appeared, grinning ruefully. 
my blood all night.” 

| reckon you got gran’ma’s share,” said Boone. 

Pogosa met Wetherell’s glance with an exultant smile and pointed 
at the net as if to say, “See, I am safe. The angry brutes can not 
Touc h me i 

[he old girl is on her taps this morning. She deserves a reward. 
Wait a jiffy. There’—and Boone uncorked a flask and poured a 
wee drop of an amber-colored liquid into the cup of coffee which Weth- 
erell was about to take to her—“ say nothing and see what happens.” 

She ate a rousing breakfast and was especially pleased with the 
coffe Boone repeated the dose and then, much invigorated, she 
ordered Eugene to bring her pony to her. This tickled Boone mightily. 

‘You see how it is! She’s already the millionairess. Who ever 
heard of an Injun getting up a horse for an old squaw? Look at 
Eugene!” 

Eugene was indeed in open rebellion, and Wetherell, not caring to have 
trouble with him, went down and brought up the pony himself. He also 
gave the old woman his slicker and insisted on her wearing it, whereat 
Eugene wondered again. 

[he rain was beginning as they took their way over the meadow, and 
Wetherell was near to being bogged the first crack out of the box. ‘‘ Do 
we go up that cliff?” he asked. 

Pogosa waved her forefinger back and forth as though tracing the 
doublings of the trail. 

Boone scanned the wall narrowly. “I don’t quite see it,” he re- 
marked, openly, ‘but I reckon | can find it,” and he spurred his horse 
to the front. 

No! No!” screamed Pogosa in a sudden fury, her voice shrill and 
nasal. Boone stopped, and she motioned Wetherell to his place in the 
lead. With a comical look in his eyes, Boone fell back. ‘‘’Pears like | 
ain’t good enough to precede her majesty. Go ahead, Andy.” 

Wetherell, in much doubt of his ability to scale that cliff, started 
forth. The old trail could be seen dimly, and also the recent tracks of 

They were not precisely fresh, but they gave Boone some 
‘““Who made ’em, Eugene, and when?” he asked. 

One man riding—white man,” announced Eugene. ‘‘ Two pack horse 

very light pack—made—mebbe so—three days ago.” 

(he forest-ranger from the other side, possibly.” 

Wetherell, by watching the hoof marks, by studying the conformation 
of the cliff before him, and by glancing back now and again at Pogosa, 
contrived to find the way. Slowly and for several hours they climbed 
this vast dike. It was nearly eleven thousand feet above the sea here, 
and Boone himself breathed with effort as he climbed. ‘‘| begin to see 
why people don’t use this trail much,” he said, as they stopped to rest 
1 “|’m_ beginning to wonder how we’re 
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e of the broad shelves. 
going to pack our ore to market over this road.” 

it will take mighty rich ore to pay its own freight,” responded 
Wetherell 

Pogosa seemed strangely excited. Her eyes were gleaming, her face 
working with emotion. 

‘See the old girl!”’ said Boone. “‘We must be hot on the trail of 
the mine. It don’t look like mineral formation, but gold is where 
you find it.” 

Go on,” signed Pogosa. 
lhe way seemed interminable, and at times Wetherell despaired of 
tting his withered commander into the park which he was sure lay 
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above this dike. At noon they halted long enough to make coffee. 
Boone flavored it as before, and Pogosa was ready to go on an hour 
later 

\s they rose above the dike and Bonneville’s Peak came into view, a’ 
low humming sound startled the hunters. It came from Pogosa. With 
eyes lit by the reviving fires of memory, sh~ was chanting a hoarse song. 
She seemed to have thrown off half the burden of her years. Her 


voice gradually rose till her weird improvisation put a shiver into 
Wetherell’s heart. She had forgotten the present; and with hands rest- 
ing on her pommel, and with dim eyes fixed upon the valley, she was 
reliving the past. 

“She singing old hunting song,” Eugene explained. 
ago she sing it. This heap fine hunting ground then. 
bear. All fine things in summer. 
Sheep-eaters live here many summers. 


“Many years 
Elk, big-horn, 
Winter nothing but big-horn. 
Pogos’ young and happy then. 
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Now she is old and lonesome. Purty soon she die. 
So she say.” aes 

Even the unimaginative mind of Boone thrilled to the tragic signifi- 
cance of this survivor of a dying race chanting her solitary song. Her 
memory was quickening under the touch of these cliffs and the sound of 
these streams. She was retracing the steps of her youth. 

Boone interpreted it differently. ‘“She’s close to it,” he called. 
“It’s here in this valley, in some of these ridges.” 


Resolutely, unhesitatingly, Pogosa rode down the first stream which 


People all gone. 


. ran to the north, making directly for a low hill on which could be dis- 


cerned a low comb of deflected rocks of a dark color. At last, riding 
up the ledge she slipped from her horse and tottering forward fell face 
downward on the grass beside an upturned giant slab of gray stone. 

The men stared in wonder, searching the ground for evidence of min- 
eral. None could be seen. Suddenly lifting her head, the crone began 
to sing again, uttering a heart-shaking wail which poured from her quiv- 
ering lips like the cry of the forsaken. The sight of her withered hands 
strained together and the tears in her sunken cheeks went to the soul. 
The desolate rocks, the falling rain, the wild and monstrous cliffs, the 
encircling mountains, all lent irresistible power to her grief. She seemed 
the minstrel of her race, mourning for a.vanished world. 

“Come away,” Eugene urged with a delicacy which sprang from awe. 
“Her husband buried there.”’ 

Deeply touched to know that her grief was personal, and filled, too, 
with a kind of helpless amazement at this emotional outbreak, the gold- 
seekers withdrew down the slope, followed by the riderless pony, leav- 
ing the old woman crouched close against the sepulchre of her dead, 
pouring forth the sobbing wail of her song. 

“This looks like the end of our mine,” said Boone gloomily. ‘1 
begin to think that the old witch led us up here just for the sake of 
visiting that grave.” 

“Tt looks that way,” responded Wetherell, “ but what can we do? 
You can’t beat her, and we ’ve done all we could to bribe her.” 

Eugene advised: ‘You wait. Bimeby she got done cryin’. To- 
morrow she got cold—want meat, coffee—plenty bad. Then we go get 
her.” 

They went into camp not far away in the edge of a thicket of 
scraggly wind-dwarfed pines, and put up their tents for the night. 

“Would n’t it put a cramp into you,’’ began Boone, as they stood 
beside their fire, ‘‘to think that this old relict has actually led us all the 
way up here in order to water the grave of a sweetheart who died forty 
years agor”’ 

“Tt shows how human she is.” 

“Human! She’s superhuman. She’s crazy, that’s what she is.” 

“It is all very wonderful to me, but |’m worried about her. She 
must n’t stay out there in this rain. It’s going to turn cold; see that 
streak in the west?” 

As Wetherell left the camp-fire and began to climb back toward the 
comb of rocks he felt not merely the sheer immensity of this granite 
basin, but the loneliness, its almost insupportable silence and emptiness. 
With the feeling of one who intrudes, he called to the old woman. He 
stooped and put his arm about her. ‘‘ Come,” he said. ‘‘ You will die 
here. Come to the fire.” 

She suffered him to lead her away, but her head hung on her breast, 
her arms were limp. 

Back at the camp-fire, after seeing that Pogosa had been properly 
taken care of, the men faced each other in gloomy silence. ‘“‘ Right here 
we take our medicine, partner,” remarked Boone. “Here we put a dot 
and double the line. 1’d like to break over that divide and see how it 
looks in there, but our lady friend seems indisposed, and | guess we ’Il just 
toast our knees and think where we missed it.” 

“ After all,” said Wetherell soothingly, “this morning may be merely 
incidental. Let us be patient. She may recover,” and at dark he car- 
ried some hot drink over to her tepee, but found her sleeping, and de- 
cided not to awaken her. 

Back at their fire, as the night deepened, the men lighted their pipes 
and with blankets at their backs huddled close about it. An imperious 
voice broke from Pogosa’s tent. Wetherell looked around at Eugene. 

“Did you speak ?”’ he asked. 

Eugene protested. ‘No. Pogosa talk.” 

“It sounded like a chief’s voice,” Boone began. ‘‘A vigorous voice.” 

Eugene, trembling like a scared puppy, crept close to Wetherell. His 
voice was a mere whisper. ‘‘ That no Pogos—that Injun spirit talking.” 

Boone was amused. ‘A spirit, eh? What does this spirit Injun say?” 

“Say ‘White man with red beard listen—come closer and listen’—” 

“That’s you, Andy. Draw close. Your side partner has something 
to say.” 

Wetherell, alarmed-by this delirium of his patient, rose to his feet, 
and as he did so her harsh voice uttered a short phrase which stiffened 
Eugene with fright. He left his place and sidled after Wetherell. 

“She say me, Eugene, come talk for you.” 

“Very true. You'll need him. This may be a dying confession,” 
argued Boone. 

“You go ahead in tepee,” Eugene urged. ‘Me sit outside. 
medicine now. See ’um vision. Spirits talk to her.” 

As he peered in at the tepee door Wetherell perceived Pogosa dimly. 

[Continued on page 125] 
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THE old days, the 
days of miracles, when 
to be sunburned to a 
w blister was a pleasure, 
, and going barefoot fun, 
~ when raw turnips ac- 

tually tasted good and 
> a six-inch sliver from 
a rattan baby carriage 
made a satisfactory and 
manly smoke, when, 
after much persuasion, you had _ been 
allowed to get a “shingle” hair-cut so 
thorough that your cranium showed pink 
all over, when you had just attained to 
the dignity of your first pair of “long 
pants ”’—on one of those days a woman 
from Boston ate dinner at cur home, and 
during the meal she asked a question. 

She was a dignified, not to say stately 
person, this female, and she had come to 
our village to deliver a lecture on ‘‘ Woman, Her 
Past and Her Future.”” The “past,’”’ according 
to her, was a dreadful record of slavery and 
degradation, but the ‘‘future” was to be some- 
thing entirely different. “Sisters,” she pro- 
claimed from the stage of the town hall that 
evening, ‘“‘our day is dawning. No more shall 
we be the toys, the puppets of arrogant man. 
We shall be what we are, his equal in all things; 
in the government of the State as well as that 
of. the home; at the polls as well as in the 
kitchen. We must strike! strike, I say! 
Arise! Wake !—” 

And Zephaniah Hackett, janitor of the hall, 
who was sleeping peacefully on the rear settee 
in the gallery, started, opened his eyes, and 
murmured, ‘ Yes, Sarah, I ’ll be down in a 
minute. I didn’t realize ’twas so late.” 

The champion of the rights of women dined 
at our house because Aunt ’Mandy, who lived 
with us that year, was head of the -entertain- 
ment committee of the sewing circle and that 
committee had arranged for the lecture. ‘‘ Some- 
body had to feed her,” said Aunt ’Mandy, “ and 
the only one that volunteered was Pashy Cahoon. 
I did n’t want to hearken to any lecture that 
was inspired by Pashy’s cookin’, so | had her 
sent here in self-defense.” 

The question the lecturer asked, as she sat at 
the table, was this: 

“Is—er—your village a literary community, 
madam P” 

And that is the question which now, ten— 
twenty—thi—well, some years later, you are 
still pondering. Was our village a “literary 
community?” And you get very little satis- 
faction from Aunt ’Mandy’s answer, which was, 
as you remember it, just this: “I can’t say for 
certain, ma’am. What do you call a literary 
community P” 

We had no Browning clubs or Ibsen societies. 
Ibsen and Browning were unknown quantities in 
our village at that period. We had a “ Shakes- 
peare Reading Society,’’ however, which consid- 
ered itself some pump- 
kins, and in the vestry 
of the Regular church 
was a Sunday-school 
library which was well 
patronized. At the cor- 
ner opposite Simmons’s 
general store stood the 
one-room building 
where Miss Harriet 
Beasley presided, on 
Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons, over 
the “‘ Ladies’ Select Cir- 
culating Library,” and 
in most of the best 
houses in town were 
books. Also our village 
boasted a poetess and 
a poet. The last state- 
ment must be qualified. 
We did boast of the 
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poetess; the poet we blushingly admitted when 
cross-examined. 

Octavia Weatherby was the poetess. Octavia 
was a single lady—single from choice; she per- 
mitted no misapprehension on that score. ‘| 
might have married a dozen times,” she was 
reported to have said, in strict confidence, to 
Mrs. Emeline Wixon, who repeated it to no less 
than fifteen different people that same after- 


noon. “I might have married a dozen times, 
Emeline, but I could n’t 
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ported dead. The rumor was false and 
Uncle ’Bial recovered. When, at last, he 
was abroad again, he met on Simmons’s 
front steps, the editor of the Weekly Item, 
who smilingly handed him a sheet of fools- 
cap, both sides of which were covered with 
writing beautifully done with a fine pen 
and violet ink. 

“ Here, ’Bial,” said the editor, grinning, 
“here ’s something may interest you. It’s 
the poetry Occy Weatherby sent in when 
she thought you were dead. ’T ain’t every 
man can read his own funeral hymn.” 

Uncle ’Bial seized the foolscap and read 
the first verse. 

“Just at the closing of the day, 

Amid the shadows dark and gray, 

When clouds so deep were hovering c’er, 

And it looked much like a thunder shower, 

There came to us the hour of trial, 

The angels called for our Abial, 

That reverend man, so grand and good, 

Who firm as oak in forest stood—” 

Mr. Stickney read the poem through. Then 
with a sigh he handed it back to the editor. 
“Say, Bill,” he said, feelingly, “to oblige me 
| wish you’d publish that on the front page of 
your paper. I’d like some of the folks in this 
town to realize what a loss ’t would have been 
if | had passed away.” 
Octavia’s poems may still be found in scrap- 
books and in the old files of the /iem. Our 
village was rather proud of her, on 





make up my mind. Pos- = the whole. But in Abner Pratt, 
sibly | was too partic- Se ==, > our poet, we took no pride at all. 
ular, but there was some- an 








thing wrong in each one. 
I could n’t say yes.” 

When this confession 
reached your youthful 
ears you found it puz- 
zling. .‘‘ Why could n’t 
she say yes?” you asked 
Grandma. 

“Hey? I don’t know, 
child; | would n’t wonder 
if "twas “cause nobody 
asked her to.” 

Whether or not 
Grandma was right is 
immaterial. The fact re- 
mains that Miss Weath- 
erby, scorning or resign- 
ing matrimony, courted 
the Muse. She poetized 
on all occasions. Inthe 
spring, when the first 
dandelions burst into bloom, Octavia burst into 
song. All through the warm summer she sang. 
As the leaves fell from the trees in the fall, so 
the stanzas fell from her pen. Whenever a new 


You tiptoe over 
to the tall case 


cry issued from the cracked windows of “Washy” 
Sparrow’s tumble-down domicile, announcing the 
arrival of another fledgling in that already 
crowded nest, the infantile wail was followed, 
like an echo, by an ode of greeting from Octavia. 
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‘Welcome, little Joshua Henry! 

Welcome, little stranger, 

here! 
You we fain would comfort 
when we 

Hear you shed the bitter 

tear.” 

But it was in elegiac verse 
that Miss Weatherby’s tal- 
ents shone brightest. As 
Grandma said, there was 
something in her poetry 
which seemed to “fit into” 
a funeral. Old or young, 
rich or poor, no sooner was 
the coffin-lid closed above 
them than Octavia was 
standing ready to lay her 
tribute upon it. Not only 
ready, but eager. On one 
occasion “Uncle” ’Bial 
Stickney, who was critically 
ill with pneumonia, was re- 









For one thing, he lived at the 
poorhouse, which, though a fitting 
residence according to humorous 
writers for one of his profession, 
was, to say the least, unaristocratic. 
Then, too, he was not “all there,” 
as we used to say, or as Grandma 
put it, “lackin’ in the upper story.” 
His poems were never printed, 
probably never written. He pro- 
claimed that he “ made ’em out of 
his own head” and recited them 
with it also, for that matter. They 
differed from Octavia’s in that they 
were always cheerful. Funerals had 
no attraction for Abner. No, in- 
deed! But who does not remember 
his burst of joy over the building of 
the branch railroad to our village? 





‘*To this fine town, Id have you know, 
The cars came down a short time ago. 
When all the folks the whistle hear 

They come around from fur and near. 

The bell it rung, the whistle blew 

And the old engyne went ‘Choo! choo!’ 

All you that are sore and tried 

Get in the cars and have a ride.” 


Or that other, chanting the praises of Nellie 
Phinney, one of our “fairest daughters.”” (See 
‘Social Happenings,” almost any number of the 
Item.) 

‘* Her eyes are blue and her hair is gold. 
And she ain’t but eighteen years old. 
She is pretty and she is sweet 
As any girl you’d want to meet.” 

That poem delighted everyone — except 
Nellie. The young fellows at the post-office, 
mail times, couldn’t hear it often enough; they 
used to bribe Ab. to recite it when Miss Phinney 
came after the family mail. 

The Shakespeare Reading Society met on 
Thursday evenings. Its members took turns in 
entertaining it at their homes. They were 
social events, those meetings, and everyone who 
was anyone belonged. Mr. Bandmann, teacher 
of the “upstairs” school, was president, and 
Mr. Simpkins, minister of the Orthodox church, 
was secretary. Dr. Parker and his wife be- 
longed, and Captain Eben Salfers and his 
daughter, and Almira Snow who played the 
organ Sundays, and Deacon Pepper who was the 
oldest inhabitant, and your Aunt ’Mandy and— 
well, all the best people. They read and dis- 
cussed a portion of a play by Mr. Shakespeare 
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Simpkins always called him “ Mr.” 

and after the reading the folks at 

where the meeting was held served 

| preserves and cake; three kinds of pre- 
d five kinds of cake. 

emember the meetings at our house. 


peare 


indmann would call the gathering to order 


on Simpkins would read what he called 
In your table at school sixty 
made an hour, but to this day you are 
swear that sixty of the Reverend 
; minutes would have made a month; 
ebruary month either. He always gave 
ission”’ in full and added opinions of 
\fter the minutes Mr. Bandmann 
ed that the society would now continue 
il of “The Tempest.” Miss Serena 
would please begin. 
she was ‘‘ downstairs ”’ teacher 
read in a meek, ladylike little voice, 
ting very clearly, and always stopping 
count ten after a period. Then 
Pepper took it up, with an oratorical 
ering in the pathetic parts just as he 
ving his experience at prayer meeting. 
ow lisped Caliban’s curses. Then Cap- 
ilters, who had been nervously waiting, 
book in a hand like a glover’s sign. 
Eben was a member of the society 
protest. His daughter had insisted that 
ind as the Salters were well to do and 
he had been elected enthusiastically. 
orders from a quarter-deck in a 
sathing shy Miranda’s raptures are 
different. The captain was a splendid 


nutes.” 
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but 
night call him a thing divine tor nothin’ 
| ever saw so noble Pros aside it goes on 
ny soul 

Parson Simpkins ventures to interrupt. 
don me, Cap’n,” purrs the minister, 


the ‘Pros Aside’ indicates that Miranda 


hed her speech and her father continues. 
‘It goes on,’ I see, etc.” 
Yes, yes, all right. ‘It goes on | 
sou: prompts it sperrit fair sperrit 
thee within two days for this. Fer 
re the goddess on whom these airs 
yoch—vooch— ’”’ 
hsafe,’ pa,” 


prompts Miss Salters. 


| Ferdinand is speaking now.” 
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hey? Well, why don’t it say so?” 
That ‘Fer.’ on the line after ‘for 
veans Ferdinand.” 
Here, Mary Emma, you take it. 1 
other specs to home ahd these ain’t 
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powder to blow ’em up.” 


there w ere 


meetings of the Shakespeare Reading 
were “enjoyable, instructive and profit- 
according to Mr. Bandmann. You 
| the few which you were privileged to 
especially Captain Eben’s reading and 
and preserves. But, taken by them- 
question whether the lady listener 
ied at our house 
have accepted 
final proof that 
re a “literary 
ity.” There 
many who did 
ong and who 
t the society. 
sniffed Jo- 
“Tl bet 


peare’s glad he’s 


“I'll bet Shakespeare's 
glad he's dead; hey?’ 





terary commu- 
hould have books 
ind, as has been 
books 
village. At our 
the books were of 
those on the 
topped center- 
the parlor and 
n the closet of the 
*-room.”’ 
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The parlor books had gilt on the covers and 
on the edges of the leaves, most of them. They 
were piled at the four corners of the marble- 
topped table, and if you took them up on Friday 
—Saturdays the parlor was opened and dusted 
—you could see just where to put them back 
again. Of course this was not often necessary 
because no one took them up, except Grandmi. 
and Aunt ’Mandy, who did the dusting. 

The titles of these books remain fixed in your 
memory. ‘‘Montgomery’s Poems,” ‘‘ Poems by 
Various Hands,” with pictures, also by various 
hands, and none skilful; “ Moral Thoughts’— 








‘they were moral; “Album,” with all your dead 


uncles and aunts and cousins embalmed within 
its embossed covers and suffering keenly. Open- 
ing it was like accepting the undertaker’s invi- 
tation for a “last look at the departed;” ‘‘ His- 
tory of Ostable County, with Records of the 
Various Towns and Biographical and Pictorial 
Sketches of the Prominent Citizens.” 

This last was a book, if you please! Grandma 
subscribed for it, in desperation, after a two- 
hour session with the advance agent. The 
“Records of the Various Towns” were rather 
brief and unsatisfactory, but the ‘ Biographical 
and Pictorial Sketches’’ were all that could be 
desired. In the section devoted to our village 
what familiarly awe-inspiring faces stared up at 
you from the pages! The Honorable Heman 
Atkins, member of Congress from our district, 
gold-bowed eyeglasses, side whiskers and dignity, 
all complete. Mr. Alonzo Snow, “leading 
merchant and cranberry grower.” Solon EI- 
dredge “ prominent fish dealer and selectman.” 

- Captain Eben Salters, 
“retired shipmaster and 
property owner.” And 
six or eight others, all 
prosperous, all dressed 
in their Sunday clothes, 
and all—with the excep- 
tion of the great Heman 
—painfully conscious 
that they were “‘ havin’ a 
picture took.” 

Also there were a few 
“‘scenes”’ in our village. 
“View on the Lower 
Road,” with the ceme- 
tery and the _hearse- 
house prominent in the 
foreground. “The Town 
Hall,” with Mr. Asaph 
Tidditt, town clerk, 
standing frozen to the 
platform. “ Residence of 
Congressman Atkins,” 
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They used to bribe Ab. to recite it when 
Miss Phinney came after the family mail 


box hedge, brick walk, yard with iron seat, iron 
urns and iron dogs—grand to look upon. 

You felt a vague envy and sense of injustice 
as you turned these pages. None of your family 
was featured there, not even Grandpa who had 
been postmaster for years and years. Our house 
ought to have been a “prominent residence,” 
but it wasn’t. Ah, well! you understand better 
now. The old, old story—the Money Power— 


“The History 
of Ostable 
County’’ was 
a big and use- 

Sul book 


that was it. It cost ten dollars to have one’s 
portrait and “ biographical sketch” inserted in 
that book, and ten more for a cut of a “‘resi- 
dence.”’ Dollars weve not plentiful in our house 
and we could not afford to purchase fame. But 
“The History of Ostable County” was a fine 
book, a big and useful book, especially useful 
when children visited our house and needed a 
high seat at the dinner table. 

The books in the settin’-room closet were 
entirely unlike those in the parlor; as unlike as 
that sacred apartment was to the rest of the 
house. Their covers were not embossed or 
gilded; in fact, some of them had but half a 
cover left and were stained and dog-eared and 
disreputable. But you liked them just as well. 
You were not snobbish, and everyday clothes 
appealed to you. ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Captain John Smith” was quite as thrilling and 
wonderful, even though that hero, as depicted 
in his “ Duel with Ali Fuzzi Pasha,” was torn 
from shoulder to heel and smelt musty and 
ancient. If he had been run through a hay- 
cutter he could have fixed that Turk—did fix 
him, the book said so—‘‘shore the unbeliever’s 
nead from his shoulders,” in spite of Ali’s 
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scimeter, which was five feet long and curved 
like a reaping hook. 

Captain John was a good fellow, and, patri- 
otic scruples aside, you liked him better than the 
immortal George in ‘‘Sparks’s Life of Washing- 
ton.” The father of his country was, according 
to the Reverend Sparks, so very, very good. 
The language he used as a child was so compli- 
cated and flowery and grammatical, he was so 
respectful to his elders, and he prayed so fre- 
quently. Itshamed you when you had neglected 
your Sunday-school lesson and made you feel 
that a boy who called his mother ‘‘Ma” and 
had the sin of “hookin’ melons”’ on his con- 
science stood no show whatever to become 
President of these United States. However, it 
was interesting to know that George wore such 
gay clothes. In the colored illustrations he 
sported a blue coat, red trousers and a yellow 
cap; some of the blue had moved off the edge 
of the jacket and decorated the adjacent foliage. 
In a dim light it was difficult to determine 
where the father of his country left off and the 
country itself began. 

There, too, in that closet, were the “ war 
books.” “Camp, Battle-field and Hospital,”’ 
stories of soldiers and scouts and hair-breadth 
escapes. ‘‘Andersonville, Belle Isle and Libby,” 
heart-rending narratives of starving Union men 
in Southern prisons. It made you hungry to 
read about them. The great war was just over 
and these tales were reeking with sectional prej- 
udice. How you did hate a “rebel”’ in those 
days. You would have shot one on sight, if 
your folks had n’t been such scared cats about a 
gun, and if there had been any to shoot. 

Later on, when you were older, a South- 





‘' Ferdinand is speaking now.”’ 
“He is, hey? Well, why 
don't it say so?" 
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Martin” died in the gutter, the sole instance on 
record of his taking to water, and “Little Lucy” 
carried all her Thanksgiving dinner to the poor 
crippled children, a piece of foolishness for which 
she got nothing but “ grateful tears.”” Considering 
that the cripples had been subsisting ona “‘crust”’ 
for months, why they should cry when they got 
turkey you could n’t understand. 

There was one book in the Sunday-school 
Library that you read several times. The name 
of it was “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and when Aunt 
‘Mandy found you reading it she was surprised 
and pleased. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “I declare to 
goodness | wouldn’t have believed it! After 
all the trash I’ve seen you with to find you 
actually with your nose in a good book is way 
beyond— Do you like it?” 

“ Hey?” 

Your response was absent-minded. Christian 
was having it out with Apolyon just then and 
the issue was doubtful. 

“1 say, do you like it?” 


* Um—hm.” 
“Well, I snum! Why?” 
“Why? Aw, Auntie, course I like it! It’s 


all full of the bulliest adventures, giants and 
fiends and fights and—” 

“Humph! | might have known. You give 
me that book. I ’Il read it out loud to you and 
explain what it means as we go along.” 

She did read it aloud, but it was n’t half so 
interesting. She kept stopping every few sen- 
tences to chuck in a lot of irrelevant stuff about 
“sins” and “temptations” and “steadfast 
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faith” and such. Right in the middle of the 
finest kind of a scrap! Oh, well! she was a 
woman. But Christian licked and you were 
glad of that. 

All along we’ve been edging up to the 
“‘ Ladies’ Select Library” and, at last, we’re 
there. You can see that little room with the 
books along the walls as plain as day—in your 
mind. You’ll never see it again in reality, 
because the “ Atkins Public Library’ has taken 
its place, and that is a fine edifice (see the /tem) 
with stone steps, and a counter where you write 
numbers from a catalogue on a card and, if 
you ’re lucky, get one of the books you want— 
usually the one you want least. You can’t go 
in and nose around, reading fascinating and 
mysterious titles and taking down the brown- 
paper covered volumes, one by one, to sample 
for yourself the wonderful contents. You don’t 
know the shelves where they keep the ‘“‘ Mayne 
Reids” and the ‘Elm Islands” and the 
“Optics” and the ‘Leather Stockings”? and 
the “Frank” books. Very likely the Atkins 
Library has n’t a ‘‘ Frank” book init. Between 
ourselves it is a vain show. Costly and impo- 
sing and maybe fine to look at, but as a library, 
as a place where a boy can, if his folks pay fifty 
cents a year, get a bi-weekly ticket to the land 
of dreams and thrills and glories, never—never 
at all. 

The ‘‘ Boys’ Books”’ were at the right-hand 
side of the libraty room on the three upper 
shelves. No, madam, they did not call it the 
“juvenile section.”” When, on a Wednesday or 
Saturday, you came padding barefoot into that 
room, your straw hat under one arm, and 
“Frank on a Gunboat”’ under the other, Miss 
Beasley, sitting behind the green-topped table, 
would look over her eyeglasses and say: 

“Good-afternoon. Back again so 
Have you finished that one already? 
well. You know where the Boys Books are, of 
course. Now, be quiet and don’t drop any; it 
racks the bindings so. Be careful, won’t you?” 

You tiptoe over to the tall case, and there, 
seated on the broad base-board, is ‘‘ Snuppy” 
Rogers, head bent low, dusty, bare feet crossed, 
a book open on his knees. You look at the big 
letters at the top of the page—‘‘ The Boy Tar.” 
You know that book. 

Snuppy looks up when -you touch him. In 
answer to your grin he merely grunts and looks 
down again. He is miles away from our village, 
far out at sea, a starving stowaway in the hold 
of a ship, laboriously digging his way, by the 
aid of a jack-knife, up through a cargo of 
cracker boxes and flour barrels and brandy kegs 
and pianos to light and freedom. He had just 
cut a hole in what he hoped was a water cask, 
but, alas! it turns out to be filled with brandy. 
He finds a water cask, though, later on—just as 
he found the crackers and the candles 
and the matches. Take it all together, 


soon? 
Very 





ern family moved to our village. There 
were two or three boys in that family 
and it surprised you to find what bully 
fellows they were. 

In that closet also were magazines, 
great piles of them. ‘‘Gleason’s Monthly 
Pictorial’ and Godey’s “‘ Lady’s Book.” 
The Pictorial was well enough with its 
soenes on Broadway, New York—a far- 
off and wonderful place; but the ‘‘ Lady’s 
Book” did not appeal to you. Fashion 
plates, with women and girls in hoops, 
and waterfalls might do for your female 
cousins to make into paper dolls, but for 
boys—Yah! Sissy! 

We won’t waste much time on the 
Sunday-school Library. ‘‘ Simon Martin, 
or His First Glass,’”’ The ‘‘ Rollo Books,”’ 
“Little Lucy, or Helping the Needy,” © 
they might aid our village to qualify as a 
literary community, but they were not 
for you. “ Rollo’ was n’t so bad, though 
he did preach a lot and fool away time Mi 








The Birthday of Lincoln 


By ROBERT WHITAKER 


Wat myriad babes were born that deathless day! | 


And lived and labored and passed on: 
Like summer clouds that gather, and are gone, 
Wombed of the infinite, and yet the play 
Of yonder woodsman on his ruthless way. 
What myriad lives! and of them all we con 
No record now, nor names to dream upon 
Save only two who are the world’s for aye. 


Yet think you Lincoln loved his fellows more, 
Or Darwin nature, than all they who came 
From out the darkness that immortal morn ? 

Think you, despite the indigence of fame, 

We are not wiser, freer, less forlorn, 

For all the nameless dead the ages bore ? 


that cargo could n’t have been better 
selected for a stowaway to tunnel through. 
But you remember when he broke the 
best blade of his knife on the piano! And 
the rats! B’r-r-r! 

The book you are seeking is ‘‘ Frank 
Before Vicksburg.” It is in! Hooray! 
You pause to look at the fascinating pic- 
tures, hand it over to Miss Beasley, who 
writes something or other with ink and 
hands it back. With your treasure-trove 
under your arm you pad softly out of 
the library, leaving Snuppy to carve a 
subway through a chest of plow irons. 

And that evening, when the “ banjo” 
clock on the settin’-room wall has struck 
nine, a hand is laid on your shoulder. 
You start, the “ring of stern faces and 
gray clad figures’ whirl from before your 
eyes. Mother is standing over you. 

“Come, dearie,” she says. “It’s way 
past bedtime. I called you ten minutes 
ago.” 





. 








learning to do useful things. But “ Simon 








[Continued on page 124) 
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Important Series 


INESS in the present stage of 
lution is, and ought to be, and 
be the supreme ruler, above 
ws, all constitutions, and all 

codes of conventional morals. 
not merely necessary; it is 
perfectly right 
lf at first thought the idea seems 
extravagant or abnormal or unpleasant, 


Ghe 





Success Magazine 


by the Author of ‘‘The Break-Up of the Parties’’ 


ower Dehind 
« Ghe Republic ++ 


By Charles ot eae ‘Teussell 


nations that we submit to the corpora- 
tion; it is because, having gone farther 
than other nations upon the road that 
all must travel and are now traveling, 
there is at present no recourse. We 
have carried organization and efficiency 
to greater lengths than the rest of the 
world; we have done more to concen- 





we need but to reflect upon one great 
pivotal fact that explains all and justifies 


al. Chird Article: 


Business Is the Primal Necessity of 
Society 
In the present stage of evolution Busi- 


engaged in supplying man with 
the things he must have to maintain 
lif lt is therefore the primal necessity 
of societ You can not apply man- 
constitutions, nor fine-spun 
doct to the primal necessities. A 
hip-l of starving castaways would 
» to consider nicely about points 
of et f they came upon somebody’s 
box of biscuits. You would not expect 
th nder such conditions to debate much 
rights of property. Without hesita- 
t would say that they must first have 
food | they could determine afterward about 
th yner’s position. So man must be fed, 
cl | and sheltered; later, we can talk with 
him about the constitution and ordinances relat- 

nd under the sidewalks. 
B ess is engaged in feeding man, clothing 

1 giving him shelter. 

; why it is perfectly right, reasonable 
and t that the object of government should 
ike Business prosperous, and equally 
iat government should be Business and 
g else. Government can not possibly 
hay better purpose than to provide well for 
Busit About all this we have—let us give 
th utgrown a lot of nonsense. We used 
that the object of government was to 
some strange fantastic thing called 
and to enable certain mysterious 
n to prance about in foreign courts, to 
po { juggle and lie and make futile move- 
invisible chess-board, to live at 
lic expense and ride in state and look 
nd important about nothing. In times 
remote, men thought that a king and 
listresses were the proper government, 
what some stupid prime minister 
about Zanzibar or the Gold Coast was 
human importance. Now we begin to 
that nothing is of any real importance 
except Business; because upon Business depends 

ind primal life of man. 
\ but why now more than in the old 
hese old fussinesses that used to primp 
talk about the halls of government and 
play the dull games of statecraft were wont to 
decr Trade” and deride it; and now, behold 
frade is not only their master, but with great 
h 1ess—and good judgment—is_ kicking 
off the premises. Why this great 


some 


In the Days of the Individual 


Why, because in the old days individual man 

r supplied his own wants with his own 

, or got his supplies from other indi- 

idual men. Hence, he was not dependent 
pon Business. If he needed a pair of shoes 
he got them from a man that with his own hands 
ind his own tools fashioned the shoes complete. 
If he needed clothes the tailor supplied him; if 
he needed meat his own bullock was slaughtered, 
or he purchased from his neighbor, the butcher, 
who with his own hands and his own tools 


Where Business, Which 


Rules Us All, Js Not Quite 
Wise —— @&S y et 


slaughtered bullocks. 
necessities. 

Interference with any one of these sources of 
supply meant literally nothing to men in the 
mass; one butcher more or less, one baker more 
or less, was nothing; the supplies went on 
unchecked. Man was fed, clothed and sheltered, 
no matter what laws you might enforce upon 
any individual shoemaker, tailor, or carpenter. 
Moreover, the supply of work—that other great 
primal necessity—was not affected; the closing 
of one shoemaker’s shop threw only one man 
out of work; the enforcement of a law upon one 
butcher shop affected but the one butcher. 

But steam came, and then machinery, and 
abolished practically all of this condition. The 
individual as a source of supply largely dropped 
out of the equation. Man’s supplies began to 
be furnished by great organizations steadily 
growing greater, better equipped, more efficient, 
more necessary to man. He began to get his 
shoes from enormous factories, controlled by a 
single corporation, employing thousands of men 
that were not skilled and independent artisans, 
but minute bits of an incalculable machine. His 
clothes were made by machinery; great contract- 
ing firms supplanted the individual carpenter; 
the Beef Trust supplanted the individual butcher; 
transportation became an articulated system 
indispensable to daily life, consolidated and con- 
ducted by the minds that dominated other sup- 
plies. To lay hand upon one of these institu- 
tions was to menance the primal supplies of 
millions and to deprive many thousands of their 
necessary work. 

Organized Business had begun to assume the 
responsibility of feeding man, clothing him and 
sheltering him. At last the time came when 
man had practically no other source of food, 
clothing and shelter except Organized Business, 
which thereupon, necessarily, and not because 
of the craft or wickedness of any individual or 
group of individuals, and not because of any 


So it was with all of his 


volition or design, naturally became the govern- . 


ment. 

Under the existing conditions there was noth- 
ing else to be expected. 

If you are willing to abandon platitude and 
airy imaginings and come down to bare truth, 
here you are. We are dealing at last with 
actualities. 


A Straight Look at Actualities 


As soon as we stand upon this unassailable 
rock all the mysteries become clear. It is not 
because we are of any worse morals than other 


trate production and eliminate waste; 
we have better organized our supplies. 
Our general feeling, not expressed but 
well understood, is that these supplies 
are the paramount necessity and that 
Business must go on, and this feeling is 
quite just. We are not indifferent—as 
the foreigners think we are—when un- 
pleasant facts are disclosed about our 
present situation; when we are shown 
that the railroads select our judges and 
corporations buy laws or nullify them. 
But being pioneers along this road, we 
have not yet been able to see how these 
absolutely necessary supplies can be had 
in any way but the present way. There- 
fore we do what we must do before the 
face of tremendous evolution. 

In view of these facts here bluntly stated, 
any rational mind can see how absolutely futile 
any attempt will be to restrain or regulate 
Business against its will or its necessities. You 
might as well think of legislating against the - 
force of gravitation. If, fair gentlemen of the 
Regulative School, you can devise a_ plan 
whereby man can live without food, water, 
clothing, shelter, or work, you can reasonably 
think to interfere with Business. Until you do 
hit upon a plan you must leave Business alone, 
because at present Business is man’s indispen- 
sable source of life. Yes, leave it all alone and 
every phase of it to work out its own destiny; 
railroad rebates, watered stock, extortionate 
rates, Congressional valets, legislature boot- 
lickers, municipal graft and all the rest. Laws, 
elections, reform movements, committees, chat- 
terers, good government clubs, wise gentlemen 
from the colleges, social experts, theories, preach- 
ments, editorials, appeals to moral standards 
and the rest are very idle. To try with such 
things to change the course of Business is trying 
to harness behemoth with a pack thread. Busi- 
ness will break through them all, whenever and 
wherever they get in its way. And this again 
is right and as it should be, because the function 
of Business—organized, modern, efficient, intelli- 
gent, alert Business, is to supply man with the 
things he must have that he may live. 

The only question is whether for its own sake 
Business is, at present, quite wise. There is no 
question that it can at all times do what it 
wants to do. The only question is whether it is 
always moved to do the thing that is wise for 
itself; not for moralists, reformers, chatterers or 
gabies, but wise for itself and its own welfare, 
which, in the present stage of evolution, is the 
only important consideration. 


Business Is Not Interested in Doctrines and 
Theories 


And that is the very point | have been steer- 
ing for from the beginning. The question is 
whether this Business government of ours is for 
its own sake and its own welfare as wise as Busi- 
ness ought to be. It is purely a question of fact. 
* Let’s see. We had in this country last fall 
several elections in which Business for its own 
interest chose to take active part. Any one of 
them would be instructive for study, but I sug- 
gest that we take the election in San Francisco, 
because there the case was the plainest and 
straightest. We shall, if you like, take note of 


just what Business did in this one election, and 
why and how it participated. 








for February, 1910 


For seven years San Francisco was distracted 
with a bitter warfare against municipal graft, 
bribery and corruption, each in its own kind 
shameless almost beyond belief or precedent. 
At the last November election the end of the 
contest, waged with great fierceness and candor, 
was the utter rout of reform and the triumph of 
graft. 

In the course of this warfare Business changed 
sides. At first it fought on the side of reform, 
and then, of course, reform won all the battles. 
It abandoned reform and went over to graft; 
thereupon graft achieved the final victory. 

For its change of attitude Business had 
several reasons. In the first place, it was led to 
believe that it was betng injured by the war on 
graft. Next it was moved by a class feeling 
because members of the Business caste were 
included among the persons attacked. Next it 
allowed itself to be fooled by controlled news- 
papers and some very cheap and nasty lies. 
Finally it allowed itself to be manipulated by 
gamesters who had no real part in Business, but 
used it for their ends just as they used murder- 
ers, kidnappers, liars, dynamiters, burglars, yegg- 
men, sure-thing men, gum-shoe and second- 
story workers and plain thugs. 

Usually Business is very wise. Perhaps it 
was wise here, and perhaps it was not. You can 
tell better when you have reviewed the facts. 

I take it you are familiar with the outlines of 
the war on graft in San Francisco; how it was 
begun by one newspaper, the San Francisco 
Bulletin, and practically by one man, Fremont 
Older; how it was at first directed against the 
public officers who had betrayed their trusts, 
and against Abe Ruef, the little boss who had 
been the broker of graft and all uncleanness; 
how these were persons of the lower orders; how 
Francis J. Heney, a prose- 
cutor of unusual intellect 


Declaring that the rich bribe-giver was as bad 
us the poor bribe-taker, he started to punish 
those whom he held to be bribe-givers, and the 
situation was totally changed. He was no 
longer a hero, but a public nuisance. Burns and 
Older were no longer heroes but bad and dan- 
gerous men; and the cry became insistent that 
the prosecution had gone far enough. 


The Unmaking of a San Francisco Hero 


Now a: community is not brought easily to 
reverse itself on a fundamental question of right 
and wrong; no American community is prone 
to declare graft, plunder and lawlessness to ‘be 
good. We ought to consider.carefully how this 
community was induced to endorse such’ a 
doctrine, because this is the gist of our whole 
story, and a perfect illustration of all we have 
been saying about the free press myth and the 
methods by which public opinion is manipulated 
and controlled.’ 

The most conspicuous of the respectable men 
involved in* the: graft scandals was Mr. Patrick 
Calhoun, head of: the street railroad system of 
San Francisco, di- 
rectly implicated by 
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the Wall Street headquarters of the Interests 
radiate a thousand unseen wires that reach 
every.corner of the country. The Interests gave 
a pull on these wires and immediately the pup- 
pets on the other end began to dance. 

The :chief* nerve centers of Business are the 
banks. From these and other influential.sources 
the word» was handed through Business that 
Heney’s prosecutions were hurting San Francisco, 
and he.was making things bad for, Busihess— 
that talismanic word more potent.than anyother 
phrase in the: language. . Conditions~ insxSan 
Francisco were rather peculiar; naturally the 
new city arising with such vigor, from*the: great 
fire had been somewhat overbuilt; theré" were 
for the time being more offices that..tenants? 
For this. reason.men were the more easily per- 
suadéed that’ Heney and not ‘their: own- faulty. 


. judgments were. responsible. for: the stagWation. 


Heney was injuring:-Business “because he was 
giving a bad name to San Francisco and thereby 
keeping away.people .and capital. That:was 
why the offices were not rented, why the rebuild- 
ing seemed to lag, why men were out of work. 
It was all Heney and these 





Ruef’s confession and 


graft . prosecutions. 


indicted on thirteen 
counts. Mr. Calhoun 
is a perfect type of 
the American business 
aristocrat, a noted 
captain of industry, a 
descendant of John C. 
Calhoun, with all the 
pride of family as well 
as the pride of wealth. 
He does not own the 
San Francisco street 





and character, was brought 
in to lead the forces of 
reform; how he was as- 


sisted by William J. Burns, 
a detective genius; how 
these men turned up bit 
by bit the whole monstrous 
story of the open sale of 
legislation, the story of 
bribery reduced to a sys- 
tem and science. You 
know how some of the 
criminals confessed, and 
some, after long, dogged 
legal battles, were con- 
victed. Schmitz, the labor 
mayor, was by a Supreme 
Court decision freed from 
his sentence. Ruef, his 
master in corruption, was 
convicted after astounding 
revelations of villainy, and 
at the time of the election 
was in prison. 

Loud applause followed 
all these triumphs of right- 
eousness. So long as the 
prosecution was directed 
against Schmitz, Ruef and 
the supervisors, who were 
only bribe-takers and per- 
sons of no consideration, 





“THE best is none too good for 

Business—the best of every- 
thing, the best of ideals, the best and 
highest standards of humane policy 
in this government of ours it has as- 
sumed. Only the very best will 
keep it and us off the rocks. To 
preach at it that it ought to do cer- 
tain things because these things are 
prescribed in a code of morals, or to 
threaten it with law, dissolution, fines, 
and other punishments, is just to 
waste our good time. If it goes down 
dark alleys after vice and graft 
alliances, or arm-in-arm with San 
Francisco and Philadelphia rings, 
and if it continues to let poverty pile 
up, it will learn in time that these 
things do not pay. But whether it 
will learn this fact before it gets 
crumpled up by a nation where 
Business is wiser, or before it de- 
clines at home among a nation of 
slum-dwellers, nobody knows and 
evolution doesn’t care. 


HE secret of Germany's success 

is no secret at all to those who 
know the relative condition of her 
working population and England's. 
England has allowed the slum to 
take care of itself, and the slum has 
turned upon her and eaten out the 
heart of her strength. The real 
strength of a nation is not her banks, 
palaces, rich men, armaments, guns, 
battleships, splendors, Park Lanes, 
royal state, pomp and circumstances : 
the real strength is her men who work 
with their hands. That is her only 
asset worth talking about ; her physi- 
cal condition depends upon their 
physical condition. England has al- 
lowed her working populations to 
deterioriate in slums; Germany has 
labored to abolish the slum and to 
rear her working populations in the 
full measure of health and vigor. 
When the two working populations 


Men do not reason 
closely about such a prop- 
osition, particularly when 
it is set forth daily and 
with apparent fairness in 
their favorite newspapers. 
Hence no one stopped to 
inquire why the deadly in- 
fluence of Heney was never 
felt until he began to pros- 
ecute the rich. So long 
as he confined his atten- 
tion to former saloon-keep- 
ers and low-browed per- 
sons, San Francisco went 
its way unscathed. When 
he menaced the eminent, 
prosperity fell away. That 
was the substance of the 
proposition. San Francis- 
cans have ordinarily a 
ready sense of humor, but 
in this case it singularly 
failed them. If they had 
perceived the absurdity 
they were invited to en- 
dorse, they would proba- 





goes the English line. 











clash in the commercial battle, down 


bly have laughed it: to 
death. 


The idea that Heney 








railroads, but directs 
and controls them for 
a certain great syndi- 
cate of American and 
European capitalists 
that owns the traction 
systems of several 
American cities, and 
constitutes some of 
the most powerful in- 
terests in the country. 
The ramifications of 
this syndicate extend 
into unsuspected re- 
gions, and involve 





Business heartily approved. Heney was a 
hero. Burns was a hero. Older was a hero. 
The community demanded that these heroes 
march on and convict more bribetakers. When, 
as a culmination of a long series of black 
crimes, the criminals shot Mr. Heney down 
in the court room, men were ready to lynch 
the assassins. While the wounded man’s life 
hung in the balance, the community thought 
of nothing but his courage and sacrifices and 
devotion to duty. He recovered by a seem- 
ing miracle, and resumed the work that 
had almost cost him his life. Not only San 
Francisco, but the whole country applauded. 


enormous enterprises, including banks. 

Mr. Heney was a vigorous prosecutor. Mr. 
Calhoun, being indicted and menaced with trial, 
was naturally desirous to avoid further prosecu- 
tion. The term of office of District Attorney 
Langdon, who had employed Mr. Heney, was 
about to expire, and the logic of the situation 
required that Mr. Heney should be nominated 
as his successor. If he should be elected he 
would certainly strive hard to send Mr. Calhoun 
to jail; if he should be defeated the Calhoun 
indictments would be quashed. The Interests 
back of and associated with Mr. Calhoun earn- 
estly desired that he should not be tried. From 


was hurting Business was 

persistently and adroitly 
furthered through the press and otherwise. By 
a system of fault-finding and insinuations he was 
slowly discredited. He was accused of urging the 
prosecutions in a spirit of personal spite and for 
the sake of money; he was described as unscrupu- 
lous, extravagant and insincere. Attempts were 
made to show that he browbeat jurors and was of 
violent and unseemly methods. The expenses of 
the campaign against graft had been chiefly borne 
by Rudolph Spreckels and James D. Phelan. 


The Bitter Cry of Hurt Business 


Mr. Spreckels, a rich man, was very con- 
spicuous in the fight. He was accused of going 
into it for reasons of personal spite because he 
had organized, so it was said, a rival street rail- 
road company, and had been unable to secure a 
franchise... He was also called a dictator and a 
boss. Men asserted that he had dismissed one 
chief of police and appointed another, although 
he’had no office nor warrant to interfere in the 
city’s affairs. To put upon Mr. Heney the use- 


.ful opprobrium of a phrase, it was said that he 


was ‘‘Spreckel’s man,” that Spreckels had hired 
him at great expense to secure revenge for that 
lost street railroad franchise. Even men who 
assumed a just wrath against all unrighteous- 
ness were wont to shake their heads and say 
that there never had been a good cause so 





| by mismanagement and selfish ambition, 
nd to declare that Heney and Spreckels had so 


spoiled everything that no course was open but 


ibandon the whole matter. ‘“‘ People are sick 
and tired of these prosecutions’ was a comment 
lustriously spread; ‘‘Heney bungled every- 


} that no conviction will stick.” 
For most of this campaign the. newspapers 
were directly responsible. 
| had, however, powerful assistance from 
eminent and those not alone in San 
Francisco. Before he came to San Francisco, Mr. 
Heney had been engaged in Oregon in behalf of the 
Government in prosecuting the great land frauds 
in that State, in which work he had already an- 
tagonized certain Interests much involved in the 
raud lo discredit him in San Francisco the 
falsehood was started that he continued to be 
ied on the pay-roll of the National Govern- 
rhis point happened in some way to be 
n Congress, which, one might think, was 
not conceived in a purely local contest. Where- 
upon the Associated Press carried about the 
intry an impression that did great harm to 
the prosecution, and great injustice to Mr. 
Heney, for it was immediately utilized in San 
Francisco to impair his standing before the com- 


munity 


sources, 


\s for the manner in which the newspapers 


were brought into line and made to assist in this 
work, | will give an illustration affording a much 
better idea of the present situation of the Amer- 


ican press than one could gain from any de- 

| have previously reminded you that 
for their incomes newspapers are now dependent 
upon their advertisers, and that a great part of 
the display advertising comes from the depart- 
ment st You should put next to this the 
fact that the banks of this country, even when 
they have not the same ownership, are closely 
allied and knit together by bonds of common 
and business interest; so that a great bank in 
New York, if it pulls the wires, can have pup- 
pets dancing to its will in many places. Bear- 
ing this in mind you will perceive the true sig- 
of this incident. 


scription 


tores 


nificance 
What Happened to the Militant Press 


[he oné newspaper of San Francisco that 
continued to denounce graft and encourage 
Heney was the Bulletin. The Interests desired 
to cripple and punish the Bulletin and to reward 
the newspapers that did their will. All busi- 
ness houses are dependent for money supplies 
upon their banks. One day in the height of the 
conflict the head of a great department store, 
which is also a great advertiser, stepped into 
k where he kept his accounts and wanted 
$100,000. It is one of the most famous banks 
West, and directly connected with the 
rn Pacific Railroad, which is connected 
with the Standard Oil, which is connected with 
about everything else that makes money. 

[he president paused and hemmed and hawed. 

You know, Mr. X says he, 

oney is very scarce in San Francisco.” 
| suppose so,” says Mr. X—— care- 

STY 

Very scarce,”’ says the banker, “‘ and 
making no large loans except to 
our personal friends.” 

Oh, well,”’ says Mr. X——, “you and 
| have been friends for many years.” 
Yes,’’ says the banker, “but if I let 
have this money it will be on the 
grounds of personal friendship, and | shall 
ask you to do me a favor in return.” 

What is it?’’ says Mr. X-——. 

| see you advertise in the Bulletin.” 

Ves” 

[he favor | ask is that you take out 
your advertisement there. That paper is 
injurious to the best interests of San Fran- 
and of Business. We are not dis- 
posed to assist houses that advertise in the 
Bulletin. Advertise in the papers friendly 
to Business and we shall be glad to help you.” 
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Mr. X explained that he advertised in 
the Bulletin only for the sake of the trade he 
thus secured. In the end they reached a com- 
promise by which Mr. X——— reduced by three- 
fourths his advertisement in the Bulletin, and 
on these terms he got the money. 

We should note here that this bank had no 
direct concern in Mr. Calhoun nor Mr. Calhoun 
in the bank. It was merely brought into action 
by the wire pulled by the Interests which were 
determined that Mr. Calhoun, being their repre- 
sentative and ally, shovld not be prosecuted. 
Second, that as every business house is depend- 
ent upon its bank, and every newspaper is de- 
pendent upon the department stores, here is an 
incalculable power placed in the hands of the 
Interests. These pull the bank, the bank pulls 
the department store, the department store pulls 
the newspaper, and the newspaper makes its 


readers believe that Mr. Heney is insincere, or a 


faker, or incompetent, or that Mr. Spreckels wants 
to get a franchise for himself. The readers go to 
the polls and vote against Heney. Heney is de- 
feated, the graft prosecution comes to an end, and 
the wide-open policy is adopted for San Francisco. 

That is the way the thing is done. It is no 
longer the editorial in the newspaper that 
achieves the result; it is the tainted news, the 
twisted statement, the news story so skilfully 
compounded of falsehoods that the reader can 
not detect them. He thinks he is reading of 
facts and events; in reality he is reading con- 
trivances inspired by the business office, which 
is inspired by the department store, which is 
inspired by the bank, which is inspired by the 
Interests, which are determined to save some- 
body to-day and may as easily determine to 
convict somebody to-morrow. 


Coyote Warfare Smirches an Election 


The Interests also availed themselves of an- 
other more sinister and more deadly agent, the 
appearance of which in such a contest is far 
from reassuring. | mean the power of the 
whispered word. Slanderous stories were circu- 
lated about Mr. Heney’s private life. These 
were never printed, because if once printed they 
would be exposed and destroyed, but they were 
diligently passed from person to person. It is 
to be noted that men who attack Privilege have 
usually been the victims of this kind of revenge, 
but not usually made in this subtle and skilful 
way. As to the coyote warfare made on Mr. 
Heney, let me say here that investigation of the 
story circulated in San Francisco against him 
shows that there never was a more baseless and 
detestable invention. The mind that conceived 
it is unfit for association with normal men. 

By these means, and some others, including the 
hoodwinking of labor men, the Interests won 
and Mr. Calhoun was saved from a second trial. 
Among the champions of reform throughout the 
country, the result caused profound regret, and 
San Francisco was held to be a sinner above 
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other cities, because the choice offered her be- 
tween right and wrong, between the wide-open 
and the anti-graft policies, was so plain, and she 
had cast in her lot with the swine. Much of 
this comment was bésh. San Francisco is no 
more immoral and no fonder of evil than other 
cities. 

The fact is that by the like methods any elec- 
tion can be carried anywhere at any time for 
any person or any cause. Nothing else is so 
important to you as this fact, because in it lies 
the story of the tremendous revolution that has 
taken place in our form and methods of govern- 
ment, and the indication of the new and utterly 
irresistible force now in control. Therefore | 
repeat it. Any election anywhere can be won 
at any time by the methods that defeated Mr. 
Heney. 

We return now to the question whether in 
taking sides in this campaign, as in defeating 
Johnson in Cleveland and reform in Philadel- 
phia, Business was really wise or unwise. The 
question is of very much wider significance than 
it seems, because it leads’ to the other question: 
whether at present Business is sufficiently en- 
lightened as to its own interests. 

Experienced observers seem to agree that for 
the time being, at least, the wide-open policy of 
a free rein for vice, and tolerance for graft and 
official dishonesty, is good for Business. It 
makes agreeable showings in the daily balances. 
Something is also to be urged in excuse for the 
feeling of class consciousness that moved the 
San Francisco men to resent an attack upon a 
member of their own caste. The caste feeling 
is deplorable, no doubt, but it is steadily grow- 
ing among us, and to expect one class to be 
without it is to demand too much of human 
nature, But the trouble with Business is that 
so far it seems unable to see an inch beyond its 
daily balances and its class boundaries, and that 
is a perilous fault. It must arrive at a point 
whence it can look well ahead; not because of 
any moral obligation so to do, nor because of 
any laws, doctrines, lectures, philippics, or ful- 
minations, but because otherwise it will hurt 
itself and hurt us and go to smash. It will 
be obliged to consider not only to-day’s balances 
but to-morrow’s and next year’s, and also 
whether twenty years from now there will be 
any balances to speak of if we held to our pres- 
ent course. 


We Can Not Afford Bad Government 


Nothing is so foolish as to tell Business that 
it ought to be good. Evolution will take care 
of that. Either Business will come to be 
operated on broad, clean, humane methods, 
looking far ahead to great results, or it will 
defeat itself and man will be compelled to find 
some other source of primal supplies. 

For instance, the vice and graft alliance, 
although it enhances the day’s receipts, does not 
really pay in the long run. You can not in any city 

have a wide-open policy without very great 
waste. That is inevitable. If you sanc- 








Hauntings 
By CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


Wr did you come to me to-day 
Out of the years long dead— 
A little figure, golden gay, 

With sunlight on your head > 


yer do you haunt me so to-night 

After long years of pain— 

A little ghost, all wanly white, 
Shivering in the rain > 
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tion graft in one way you sanction it in 
all ways. Booming Red Light districts 
mean a lax city administration with loot 
of the city treasury, dirty streets, bad 
pavements, reckless appropriations and a 
municipality down at the heels. Inevita- 
bly and always it means just this. In 
time all these conditions react upon Busi- 
ness. The game isn’t worth the candle. 
Taxes and bond issues increase, dust from 
the dirty streets injures goods and spreads 
disease, the bad transportation service 
keeps customers away, the stolen assess- 
ments multiply on your heads. Event- 
ually all these items turn the balance 
the other way. And when you come to 
taxes and debt interest, abnormally in- 
creased directly or indirectly by graft, you 
touch upon a subject so pregnant with 
evil to Business that Business for its own 
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“ NLY box seats left,’’ snapped the man at the ticket window. He 
eyed me with speculative disfavor. Evidently he had 
small respect for the unsophistication which counted on secur- 
ing a seat for this particular attraction five minutes before 

curfain rising. 

I crossed the dingy lobby of the old Academy of Music and waved 
aside the youth who sought to press a program upon me. Of what 
interest is a program to one who knows by heart the names of the cast 
and the settings of the acts; is perfectly well aware who furnished the 
costumes and the piano; who makes a point of never perusing sartorial 
advertisements and who does not care a jot where the fire exits are 
located fF 

The box was in the second tier on the left-hand side. I settled 
back in the shadow of the curtains, tipped my chair comfortably, got 
out my far-sighted spectacles and prepared for an enjoyable evening. 

Listening to the clipclap of the seats being dropped and the tread 
of the ushers’ feet on the steps, | fell to musing over what it must have 
been like half a century ago when the old Academy was the fashion; 
when the dusty red carpet was resplendent with warm color; when the 
battered Loves over the boxes—now sadly in need of baths—looked 
down on assemblages of brilliance and distinction and the arches of the 
roof echoed to voices now forever stilled. 

As though in sympathy with my thought, the orchestra began to 
play softly the overture to ‘‘La Traviata.”’ To my fancy then the years 
slipped away and we all sat waiting for the plaintive thrilling of a bygone 
Violetta in curls and crinoline. 

This, by some association of ideas, doubtless, reminded me of the 
daguerreotype. Slipping my hand into a pocket | touched it, recollecting 
that I had carried it in this coat,*several evenings before, to show to a 
very particular friend of mine.. In her gentle way she had evinced deep 
interest in the quaint little portrait with its carefully touched up com- 
plexion and ostentatiously gilded jewelry. She had listened attentively 
to its romantic history—to the story of how my grandfather had found 
it, lodged in the fold of the carpet, in one of the old Academy boxes just 
before the fire in ’67. 

And here, strangely enough, was the daguerreotype back in an 
Academy box——perhaps in the very same box, for | understand that in the 
rebuilding immediately after the fire the general floor plans were repeated. 

I held the daguerreotype in my hand and smiled whimsically. Here 
was a talisman, surely, with which to conjure up ghosts of the past— 

“Not a minute to spare,”’ chimed a low contralto voice just behind 
me, and slipping the picture hastily into my pocket | pulled my chair to 
one side of the box just as the curtain began to rise. 

Two people—and | had hoped to have my evening with ‘The 
Music Master ”’ undisturbed ! 

Women, too. | could tell by the rustle of their skirts and by their 
voices. Now we should have sniffling and sobbing over the sacrifices of 
the Music Master, and between the acts, no doubt, chattering and munching 
of sweets. 

I jerked my chair irritably to the farthest corner of the box and 
made myself as small as possible, devoutly hoping that the interlopers 
were not going to whisper through the whole performance. 

As they settled themselves with the customary feminine flutterings 
and purrings, there stole through the box a faint and delicate perfume that 
reminded me of something. What was it? Of something long, long ago; 
of the country; of old mahogany—ah, now | had it !—of lavender, as 
my boyhood nostrils had sniffed it in the dresser drawer where great- 
grandmother had treasured her Sabbath-day finery. 

“Move just a little, Amy,’’ | heard the low contralto voice whisper, 
the older and more self-contained voice of the two. ‘‘ Thank you, dear. 
That ’s enough. You were on my hoop—they do take up such a lot of 
room. Who’s going to sing?”’ 

“| don’t know.” 

“Well, where’s the program? You got one, didn’t you?” 

“| don’t know—oh, yes, here on the floor!” : 

“Let me see; Kellogg and Brignoli. Oh, Amy, aren’t we in luck?” 

“1 suppose so—vyes, dear—if you care.” 

“Amy, do take a little interest. You have always wanted to hear 
Kellogg do Violetta.”’ 

““How can I be interested, Julia Charlton, when—when he—when 

he—”’ 





You ’ll 
Did n’t | bring you to cheer you 


‘“ Now, child ’’—briskly—“ for pity’s sake don’t cry again. 
only spoil your face and your gloves. 
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up? Now do take a little interest 
and try to enjoy it. Look, there 
comes Kellogg now. Isn’t her 
dress pretty?” 

I glanced hastily toward the 
stage. Not the Music Master's 
somber little studio was there, but 
the brilliant setting for the supper 
party in the first act of “ Traviata.” 
Instead of the gentle master and 
his friends; lo! there stood Aljredo 
vouchsafing in tuneful B flat, his 
Omarish sentiments concerning 
love and wine. 

Amazed, I turned and looked behind me. No one, apparently, was 
in the box besides myself. 

Well, | must have dropped off. 
during “‘The Music Master!” 

However, | breathed a sigh of relief that my companions had been 
but the figment of a doze. Tipping back my chair once more, now that 
| was freed from feminine intrusion, | sent a tentative thumb and finger 
after my opera-glass. 

They paused, half-way to my pocket. I had heard distinctly the 
rustle of silk and the impatient moving of a chair directly behind me. 

A little shiver went tickling down my spine and my hair—where 
there is some left around my ears and at the neck—felt as though it 
had somehow come loose at the roots. 

Then the sweet, plaintive young voice spoke again and | sat back 
determinedly. Whatever it might mean—dream, apparition or miracle— 
no man could be so craven as to flee from such a gentle presence. 

Moreover—though this was a detail—the voices were between me 
and the box entrance and one hesitates to run the risk of stumbling 
awkwardly over a lady whose location one can not definitely determine. 
So I sat still, very still. 

““ Julia, could you care for Kellogg or for anything if the man you 
loved was going away on the midnight train to be k-k-killed ? ” 

“How do you know he’ll be killed? 1 don’t believe he will at all. 
Why should he, any more than anyone else? Look at the hundreds 
who come back on furloughs and things.” 

“Anyhow,” hopelessly, “even if he isn’t killed, Father won’t let 
me marry him.” 

“If it was my lover, Amy Charlton, d’ ye think any father would 
keep me from marrying him? 1’d,”’ meaningly, “1’d marry him before 


Yet how astounding—me drop off 


he went.”’ 
““Oh—oo, Julia, you would n’t! Father’d kill you.” 
“Would he? No, my cherub, | don’t think he would. Maybe, 


anyhow, he wouldn’t find it out until David came back—then how 
could he help himself.’’ 

“ But, Julia—if David never came back?” in an awed whisper. 

“Well ’’—and I heard the decided flutter of a fan—‘‘! presume I ’d 
rather be a soldier's widow, Amy Charlton, than a blighted old maid.” 

A tremulous sigh came from the other chair. 

“‘ Julia, you are so brave. 1 could never be like that.” 

“Could n’t you, Miss—not for the man you love with all your 
heart? Oh, Amy, do listen to that chorus! Isn’t it superb? And see; 
there ’s Cynthia Appleton—there in the front row, by the first violin. 
Aren’t her curls dreams—almost to her waist! And look at the size 
of her hoop. She’s just back from Paris, you know. And, Amy, will 
you look at that purple poplin with magenta fringe on old Mrs. McTavish! 
Oh me, oh my—’’ 

“Julia,” prodded the distressed little voice behind me, ‘do listen— 
1’m so distracted. What would you do if David had never suggested 
being married, like that—right away ?”’ 

“ Suggest it? Of course David would n’t suggest it, Silly. How 
could he, under the circumstances? A nice thing it would be for him 
to cajole a girl into marrying him—he just out of college and with no 
income and hardly anything to his back but his uniform! You are the 
one to insist on it.” 

“Oh, -Julia!’”’ in shocked amazement. 
could 1?” 

“Well,”’ snapped the decided contralto from the farther side of the 
box, “‘1’d show you if I were in your shoes and had a lover like David. 
Poor boy—going off like this, all alone, and no telling when he will get 
back—if ever he does! Sleeping in those dreadful southern swamps. 
Maybe being shot in the back when he’s off guard—”’ 

“Oh, Julia, don’t !”’ 

““Maybe being ill in a horrid field hospital,’ continued the inexora- 
ble contralto. ‘‘ Maybe lying out under the cold stars with no one to 
give him water. Maybe languishing in a rebel prison. Maybe—” 

“ Julia Charlton, if you don’t stop—” 

“Then marry him. Let him feel it’s his wife he’s fighting for as 
well as his country—Hush!. Here’s the finale, and just because of you, 
you love-sick thing, I’ve missed nearly the whole act. Now I'm going 
down to talk to Cynthia. 1 want to hear if it is really true that she 
danced'with the Prince of Wales and whether they are wearing those 
drop ear-rings that people say are coming in. And—Amy, if David 
comes up here to say good-by to you, he’s not to be here when Father 


“J insist upon it? How 
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Surely charm enough to keep a man 
safe! And I have something for you 
—wait. There, see!” 

| heard a breathless gasp of delight. 

“Oh, David, your daguerreotype! 
You old precious! Isn’t it perfect— 
and not in your uniform—and how 
red the cheeks are, like yours before 
all this trouble! And what a lovely 
leather case! And,’’ another sigh, this 
time a wistful one, ‘‘ and you ’ve got 
both arms!” 

“Why of course | have! 
the world—” 

“ Because I just know that when 
you come back you ’ll have only one. 
I just kn-kn-know it.’”’—chokingly. 

“You little silly child!” rem xd 
laughed in a rich, deep chuckle. 

“Now, Amy, | promise solemnly to 
do my utmost to bring both arms 
back to you. Evenif I don’t, darling, 
one will reach around you, you little 
wisp of a girl. Anyhow, here are 
both around you now.” 

“Hush, David, don’t!’’ An anx- 
ious giggle and a panicky rustle of 
skirts this time. ‘Someone will see 
us—and besides, I’ve something ser- 
ious to say.” 

“Something serious? Isn't it all 
serious enough to-night, sweetheart ?”’ 

“David, | wish we were married.” 


What in 











“So do I, Amy.”” No wonder she 
loved the boy, if only for the sweet 
gravity of his voice when he said 
things like that. “He went on: 

“ But I feel, after all, that your father is right. Perhaps it is the 
If anything happens—it would be easier for you 





if circumstances were 


Of course | 
But for your sake, dearest—as things are, | don’t think it 


“Why do you ask that, child—in that sober way? 


“Not if it made it easier for me?’’—with eager persistence. 
“But I do not believe it would, Amy darling. You know that | 
Nothing can change that. 
Would it do for me to infuriate your father and 
When | come back 
we will be married, whether he will or no, for you are mine. lf—if | 
If | should not come 
back, you are so young—it is better that | should not put the risk of 
Don’t—don’t cry so, 
1 am coming back. 
How proud my little 
1’ll take up the law work and win my laurels. We will 
make your father consent, and it will be the jolly wedding we have 
Isn’t that something to wait for and look forward to? 


Trying to write her farewell to her lover! | 
don’t want to hear her—her heart is b-breaking too.” 


The sweet old face went deadly white. The little hand in its loose glove trembled pitifully 
is, mind that! Father’s likely to drop in any time during the 
but I'll be back before that.” best that we are not. 
rd a chair pushed back, the fall of a fan, and the creak of a to forget, this way.” 
it was recovered. “David!” 
uggested a contralto whisper from the entrance of the box “It’s true, Amy.” 
) one were speaking over a shoulder—“‘ if / were going to step “David, wouldn’t you be married to me 
twenty minutes or so-——say long enough to take a little drive up different P”’ 
| ’d be apt to do it during the third act.” 
What do you mean?” would. 
Why nothing!’’—airily. “I only mention that if | were would be best.” 
o step out on an errand or on business or anything, the third 
d be the best time. Of course / shall be down-stairs with 
\ppleton. By-by, darling—be careful about Father. am yours absolutely—in life or in death. 
! Yet | must leave you. 
y, dearest.” then leave you behind alone to endure his anger? 
stay and help me}”’ 
om the swish of crinoline and silk, it appeared that Julia was should not come back—hush dear, don’t cry so! 
lown the stairway. The rustle of skirts had scarcely ceased 
heard a springing step ascending, and an answering flutter came such a sorrow on your head as—as widowhood. 
chair behind me. Then there was a light boyish tread in heart’s dearest! Feel my arms around you. 
Maybe I'll be a captain, maybe even a major. 
sweetheart !’’ whispered a sunny barytone; and there was girl will be! 
ipture of youth and love and longing in the two words, that | 
mfortable at being there to overhear. talked about. 
David, how handsome you look in that horrid uniform !”’ Look up, sweetheart—hear Violetta sing.” 
. lorrid, Amy? It’s the finest. uniform the wide world round, ““Yes—hear her! 
know it. I’m proud enough to be wearing it—for her.” 
her? oh, you mean for your country! Yes, | know; but, Then, 


su belong to me first.” 
first, Amy. If | thought that, should | be going ?”’ 
little foot seemed to be tapping the floor back of 
~ \ doleful little voice protested: 
id, | can’t feel high and noble about it. [’m 
| can’t let you go.” 
rest,’ came the sober remonstrance, “‘we -have talked that all 
You have tried to keep me here. | could not do it, dear—even 
even for mother. Now try to be a women, and let me go. 
nake the last hour happy.” 
will, David,”—contritely. “Oh, | admire you so much! | 
so for going. But it is hard for us women—a thousand times 
ler than for you men. We are the ones who do the real fighting 
d shed the real heart’s blood—in tears. B-b-but | will be b-b-brave— 
my handkerchief. 
presently, as the curtain rolled up on the garden scene and 
audience settled to attention, I heard: 
Have you got the curl, David?” 
Have |? Well I should rather say so! It’s right here against 
irt.”’ There was the sound of a hand thumped against what 
ed to be a snugly buttoned coat. “I have the miniature too, 
dearest—around my neck on the same cord with mother’s wedding ring. 


mpatient 


I’m not brave 





“David ’’—a breath seemed to be caught hastily—‘‘! want to be 
married to you. | want to be married to you to-night.” 

“Amy! Are you serious? How cold your little hands are! 
do you mean—how could we be married to-night ?” 

Somebody behind me seemed to swallow hard, as though the words 
were difficult to speak. ‘‘ David, help me! Don’t make it so difficult. 
| mean it. I—” the tremulous voice dropped to a whisper so low 
that | could scarce catch the fast tripping words—‘! want to be 
married to you—to-night—before you go. I want you to take me out 
at the end of this act and get a carriage and drive to a minister’s and 
be married. . | want to be your wife, David, so that if—if anything 
happens I shall have the right to go to you. | want to feel that you 
belong to me—to me first, and that | am lending you to our country, 
David dear.” 

‘“Amy!’’—there was amazement 
whispered word. 

“Will you, David? Will your” 

‘““My little girl,” came huskily in the masculine voice, “I did not 
know you. I have never known you. Would you do that for me? 


What 


and awe and worship in that 


But your father, Amy?” 
“Father isn’t going to know—till you come back. 
[Continued on page 111) 
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HINA offers the most favorable 
conditions for the development of 
that foreign market without which 
American industrial progress must 

halt. That American trade in the Orient 
stands at its present comparatively low 
ebb is not to be charged against the Gov- 
ernment. It is not the fault of the di- 
plomatists, the consuls, nor of Congress, 
but is charged to the business men, and 
to them alone. If Americans will apply 
the simplest principles of good business 
to the Oriental situation, the United 
States will soon stand first in the markets 
of the Far East. 

The United States being so large and 
its growth so rapid, the home market has 
heretofore absorbed almost all of its avail- 
able business energy. Business has not 
depended in any appreciable degree upon 
a foreign market,. and Yankee conceit and 
crass ignorance regarding the rest of the world 
have caused the American merchant to taboo 
discussion of foreign affairs as a bore. The 
manufacturer whose business is so large as 
to tax the capacity of his factory declines to 
worry about the future, and is -wholly uncon- 
cerned by the dire predictions of those who can 
see the end of the present self-sufficient pros- 
perity. It does not need a James J. Hill to tell 
the well-informed American that the producing 
capacity of American manufacturers is increas- 
ing much more rapidly than the consuming 
power of the nation; that the export of Ameri- 
can raw materials, such as wheat and cotton, 
can not long continue to keep pace with the 
enormous imports of manufactured products 
from Europe. Every student of the social and 
political life of the United States agrees that the 
time is upon us when American manufacturers 
must find wider foreign markets for their wares, 
or else face the stagnation imposed by a limited 
consumption. 


American Advantages in Chinese Markets 


The most favorable country in the world in 
which to create and develop this needed market 
is China, which, during last year, imported from 
all countries values aggregating $258,000,000, 
and exported goods valued at $181,000,000. 
The United States in the same year sold goods 
to China valued at $27,000,000. England and 
Japan are the only countries selling China more 
than the United States, and only the Americans 
can boast an increase in the last two years. So 
far as business conditions in the present Ameri- 
can-Chinese trade relations are concerned there 
is nothing to complain of. But $27,000,000 is 
a ridiculously small sum when compared with 
the possibilities of this same Chinese trade. 

The consuming capacity of China will increase 
in the next few years with a rapidity never be- 
fore witnessed in any nation. The whole vast 
empire is awakening to a spirit of modern prog- 
ress which carries with it an inevitable elevation 
of the standard of living. This will, in turn, 
cause a demand for Occidental products. For 
various reasons the United States has peculiar 
advantages over all competitors in this market. 
The Chinese are willing to buy from Americans 
if the Americans will sell them what they want. 
They are susceptible of being trained and edu- 
cated into buying things for which they now 
have no desire, if only the training and educa- 
tion be along lines which appeal to the Chinese 
mind. The chief reasons—practically the only 
ones that account for the present low ebb of 
American commerce in the Orient—are traceable 
to the ignorance and conceit of the American 
business men. 

The chief manufactured product sold in China 
is cotton piece goods. Last year England fur- 
nished g,000,000 pieces of cotton goods in 
response to the Chinese demand, while America 
furnished 1,600,000 and Japan 1,000,000. Four 
years ago England sent 13,500,000 pieces to 
China, while America sent 12,600,000, and Japan 
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“Opportunity which Amerrcan- 
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only 800,000. The British trade shows a great 
falling off, but the American business. has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

The general business depression of China 
following the Russo-Japanese War, aggravated 
by the continual decline in the price of silver, is 
responsible for the general.falling. off in. the 
consumption of cotton goods, but the astounding 
reverse of the American branch of that trade is 
not wholly explained by trade depression. The 
American cotton manufacturers, being them- 
selves residents of the temperate zone, have 
made cotton fabrics to be worn in a temperate 
climate. In spite of advice from experts in the 
technique of their own business, and American 
consular representatives, they have refused to 
make the quality of goods suitable to the tropics. 
More than half of the population of the world 
and more than three-fourths of the population 
of the Orient is to be found in tropical and 
semi-tropical Asia. As long as the American 
cotton manufacturers continue to make the 
class of goods which appeal only to the inhabi- 
tants of the temperate zone; just so long will 
the British cotton manufacturers have a mon- 
opoly of this enormous market. The United 
States grows eighty-five per cent. of the cotton 
of the world, yet it manufactures but one-third 
of its own crop. 

All over Asia the traveler finds evidences of 
anxiety on the part of Englishmen, Germans 
and Japanese who dread the awakening of the 
American business man to a realization of his 
opportunities in the East. These foreigners 
know what the Americans do not know; that if 
our awakening comes now, the commercial sup- 
remacy of the Pacific will be American forever. 
But if the American trade invasion is postponed 
for ten years, this Pacific trade supremacy will 
pass into other hands. 


The Standard Oil and Tobacco Interests 
Started Right 


The two largest and most successful foreign 
business concerns in China are American. They 
are the Standard Oil Company and the Tobacco 
Trust. The former operates under its American 
charter and is controlled from No. 26 Broadway, 
New York. The _ British-American Tobacco 
Company, as the branch of the trust operating 
in China is known, has a British charter granted 
by the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, and 
operates under the protection of the British flag. 
However, it is actually an American concern, since 
it employs American capital; American methods, 
and American men to conduct its business. 

The Standard Oil Company went into China 
when the oil consumption was comparatively 
small and the supplies came almost wholly from 
Russia. Last year the Standard’s sales amounted 
to 121,000,000 gallons, as against 50,000,000 gal- 
lons from the Dutch East Indies and less than 
3,000,000 gallons from Russia. When the 
Standard Oil Company first went to China, the 
Chinese did not use kerosene for illuminating 
purposes—in fact, the masses used no artificial 
illuminant whatever. 
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It was the desire of the oil men to 
induce the Chinese poorer classes to use 
kerosene. It,was. to this end that a 
small lamp was invented which could be 
soldat cost for about five or six .cents. 
A quarter of a million of. these lamps 
were made-in an Ohio city andysent out 
to Shanghai. The Standard Oil agent 
gathered into his office the representa- 
tives of several of. the huge Chinese mer- 
chant. guilds. |. They: were shown’ the 
lamps; it. was explained. to. them, how. 
even this small light would be a. great 
luxury ina household where there had 
never been any artificial illuminant; how 
the luxury. would soon develop into a 
necessity, and how the purchaser of a 
lamp must thereafter forever be, a. pur- 
chaser of .oil—in fact, a very. slave of 
the lamp. The Chinese merchants were 
not slow to see the advantages to them, as the 
retail distributors of the oil, and .they placed 
their orders for lamps. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the Standard Oil business. in China has 
prospered so wonderfully, and it illustrates in 
itself the vastness of the Chinese market and its 
susceptibility to being trained to demand goods 
which it does not now consume. 

The British-American Tobacco Company, 
under its British charter, invaded China through 
the gate of Shanghai. It found itself hedged 
about by the strict conventional ceremonial 
which binds all business activity in the East. 
This code of convention is marked ‘ made in 
England.” It works distinctly to the advantage 
of the English business man, and equally to the 
disadvantage of the American. One of the 
most sacred regulations of this code is that in 
China all trade operations must be conducted 
through a Chinese intermediary known as a 
“Compradore.”’ The Tobacco company shocked 
Shanghai by practically dispensing with the ser- 
vices of this factotum and dealing directly with 
the Chinese merchant guilds. It operates en- 
tirely on American plans, but it intelligently 
adapts its methods to the requirements of the 
situation. 


What the Consuls Are Doing 


The successes of the oil and tobacco concerns 
are but the exceptions which prove the rule that 
other American business men in China have 
proceeded along lines which absolutely compel 
failure. 

Boards of Trade and other similar organiza- 
tions, as well as scores of individual manufac- 
turers, are continually appealing to the American 
consuls in China and other Oriental countries, 
to be advised of trade opportunities in those 
sections. It is impossible for the consuls to act 
as agents for private business concerns, yet it is 
their duty and pleasure to search out and report 
favorable opportunities. Some of the consuls 
have succeeded in materially benefiting certain 
lines of American trade in China, but more often 
their efforts have come to naught by reason of 
the refusal or failure of the American business 
man to lend cooperation in the work of increas- 
ing his own business. 

One American manufacturer sent out a series 
of letters to all the consuls in the Orient, asking 
to be advised of opportunities for the sale of his 
wares. The consul general in Shanghai found 
that there was at that time a very favorable 
opportunity for this manufacturer to sell about 
$75,000 worth of goods, and, so informed, ex- 
pressed the opinion that an agent sent out from 
the United States would be able to secure this 
large initial order with a promise of a permanent 
business. In due course of time the consul 
general received a curt reply stating that if the 
consul general would guarantee the expense of 
the agent at the rate of ten dollars a day from 
the time he left Boston until his return, the firm 
might consider the advisability of sending a man 
to China. Is it any wonder that our consuls 


sometimes ask the question, ‘‘ What’s the use?” 
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\ representative of an American machinery 
house came to China. The Chinese industrial 
development is progressing so rapidly that China 
has become already a good market for machinery 
tructural steel, and this demand is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The American agent 
cordially received by the consuls in the 
cities and by the American minister at 


and 


[he vast opportunities for the sale of Ameri- 
can machinery in China were explained to him, 
the fact pointed out that America was 
st entirely unrepresented in the import of 
into China. The minister at Peking 
told this representative that it would be abso- 
lutely essential to leave his goods in the hands 
of an American firm, or, better, to establish an 
of his own. In spite of that advice the 
agent left his samples with a European firm. 
[hat concern immediately looked over his 
made some trifling changes to avoid 
the patent laws, and al! machinery of that char- 
acter now used in China is made in Europe. 

If the Standard Oil Company had entrusted 
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agency 


machinery, 


from an American match factory. When the 
shipment arrived the merchant opened a box 
and counted the contents. It contained 495 
matches. All buSiness was suspended while the 
merchant and his clerks opened and counted 
each box. Some of the boxes contained more, 
some less than five hundred. The grand total, 
computed in Chinese characters covering many 
sheets of paper fad representing the work of 
several accountants, was a few hundred matches 
less than the number that should have been 
delivered. Since then tha Chinese merchant 
has refused to consider any proposition ‘sub- 
mitted by the representative of an American firm. 

In the United States the consuming public is 
always delighted by change, so that manufac- 
turers themselves originate fashions and estab- 
lish styles which are eagerly purchased by the 
public because they are new. In the Orient 
the people know their own minds; they are 
devoted to the styles in vogue for generations, 
and they will not buy anything unless it is 





Success Magazine 


The opportunities for building up new busi- 
ness and creating new demands in China are 
almost unlimited. One missionary in the in- 
terior of China who used American condensed 
milk was the means of originating a trade in 
that commodity which brought foreign wares for 
the first time to a large Chinese city, and which 
opencd up a transportation route never before 
in existence. The greatest Amcrican trade in 
South China is in flour. The Chinese of the section 
about Hong Kong have been taught by the 
British to eat bread, although flour is an expen- 
sive luxury which can be afforded only by the 
wealthier classes of the Chinese. What has 
been done in the south can be done all over 
China. The export of wheat and flour from the 
United States will decrease from year to year, 
according to present indications, but it is en- 
tirely feasible to establish in the Orient a great 
market for Indian corn as a breadstuff. If 
China can be persuaded to vary its diet of rice 
by one meal of corn bread once a week, there 
will be a new market for American farm 
products, which can be measured only in 








its business in China to a Russian agency, 
anyone believe that it could have 
attained its present dominant position in 


Jrient °’ 


does 


[he cotton piece goods business of the 
United States in China is conducted en- 
tirely through foreign agents. A mutual 
organization of American cotton manu- 
to establish American agencies 
in China would, in the opinion of the most 
col business men in the Orient, 
bring American goods to the first place in 
Chinese trade within five years. Yet thus 
cotton manufacturers have consis- 
tently refused even to consider the recom- 
mendations made by the American consuls | 
along this line, while never failing to com- | 
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vative 


lar the 





sary to send direct representatives to 
China, invested several thousand dollars 
in building up the beginning of what he 


plain that the consuls in China are negli- 
gent in the matter of looking after the 
cotton piece goods business. | 
\ manufacturer impressed by the ad- 
vice of the experts that it would be neces- | 
| 
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hoped would be an important Oriental a 








The Treasure-Seekers 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


ONE sought the East for gems and found, alas, 
Dire failure was his most unhappy pass. 
One sought the pearls in waters of the Ind, 
And sank a victim of the seas and wind. 
Another sought the gold that glitters free 
Upon the strand far in the Northern sea, 
And on the beaches of that land of white 
His bones lie resting in the endless night. 
A fourth plunged in the nearer fray to win 
The gaudy raiment that the Trade-Elves spin, 
And at the last found coffers full of dross— 
The gold was profit, but his soul was loss! 


For me, in Fortune’s strife, give me the part 

Of him that delves deep in the Mines of Heart— 
Not far afield, but here let me secure 

From them that love me treasures that endure. 


millions of dollars. 

Far-sighted statesmen, from the time of 
John Tyter, Daniel Webster and William 
H. Seward down to our own John Hay, 
Theodore Roosevelt and William H. Taft, 
have recognized the fact that the ultimate 
measure of the political and commercial 
greatness of the United States will be 
taken in the Pacific Ocean, and not in the 
Atlantic. Within the last decade even the 
most purblind of narrow politicians have 
been forced to admit that Uncle Sam has, 
after all, another ocean. The annexation 
of Hawaii and the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines added to the Pacific domain of the 
American republic, which already had a 
greater extent of ‘coastline on that ocean 
than any other nation. 

During that same decade the world has 
been given a glimpse of the stupendous 
program of commercial and political im- 
perialism undertaken by the Asiatic nation 
of Japan. It is Japan’s intention to be- 
come in the Eastern world what England 
is in the Western world—the island mis- 








tress of the seas. This program involves, 





trade. His agent, although fresh from the 
United States and entirely unacquainted 
with the business customs of China, succeeded 
in securing several good orders. Finding that 
many American failures were due to the Ameri- 
can fault of insecurely packing export shipments, 
he wrote to his employer, when he sent in his 
orders, giving explicit directions as to how the 
shipment must be packed. His employer replied 
that he had been in business for thirty-five 
and he did n’t propose to have any young 
drummer instructing him in the elements of his 
business. He packed his goods according to his 


yeal 


own notions, with the result that when the 

shipment, valued at five thousand dollars, reached 

Nanking, only ten dollars worth was unbroken. 
He Counted the Matches 

The Chinese merchant buys goods from 


He will not receive the shipment of 
piece of goods unless it corresponds 
exactly in every respect with the sample. 
American manufacturers and jobbers are in the 
habit of substituting similar wares if they have 
not the exact stock ordered. The American 
merchant knows this, expects the substitution, 
and will not complain if the difference does not 
affect the quality or quantity to a material de- 
gree. The Chinese merchant will not accept a 
substitute. A shipment of several thousand dol- 
lars worth of cloth was refused because there 
was a gray thread in the selvage, whereas in the 
sample this thread was green. A British manu- 
facturer would never have made the substitution 
of a product even so slightly different. 

\ Chinese merchant ordered a large quantity 
of matches packed in boxes of five hundred 


a single 


exactly what they want. Considering the fact 
that the Chinese are so conservative, even in the 
matter of the slightest difference in style, it is 
absurd to expect them to buy things made to 
suit the purposes of a civilization entirely dif- 
ferent from their own. 

These things, then, are essential for the 
development of American trade in the Orient : 

‘That American wares be represented in China 
by American agents who carefully study the 
needs of the market, who have the support of 
sympathetic home houses, and who will use 
their Yankee ingenuity in creating new demands 
in accordance with Chinese tastes. 

That American manufacturers exercise the 
strictest scrutiny in all shipments made to China, 
and see that the goods shipped correspond in 
every detail with the sample upon which the 
order was based. 

That goods shipped from America to the 
Orient be packed with a view to standing the 
rough handling which is always the fate of 
every package shipped across the sea, that 
these goods may arrive in China in perfect con- 
dition, as do the wares shipped by the British, 
the Germans and the Japanese. 

The European and Japanese business men, 
without exception, observe scrupulously every 
one of these essential requirements. The Ameri- 
cans are the only negligent ones. If these simple 
and primary requirements be observed, the 
Americans will forge ahead of all competitors by 
reason of that peculiar ingenuity and sharp wit 
which has been so aptly illustrated in the case 
of the oil and tobacco concerns. 


as a matter of course, the wresting from 

the United States of the supremacy in the 
Pacific. The Japanese statesmen purpose to 
accomplish this end peaceably, if they can. The 
world stands agape in contemplation of the 
marvelous military power of Japan, as demon- 
strated in the victorious war waged against 
Russia, but even more marvelous is the ambi- 
tious commercial campaign now being prosecuted 
by these same Japanese. It includes the domin- 
ion and exploitation of Korea and Manchuria 
and the capture of the markets of China. 


America Must Guard Its Opportunities 


China is rich, Japan is poor. China has 
enormous natural resaurces which are all but 
untouched. Japan has but few natural re- 
sources. The Japanese intend to gather raw 
materials from America and .the Asiatic conti- 
nent, turn them into manufactured products in 
Japan, and then sell them at a profit in China. 
Americans of liberal tendencies will not object 
to Japanese development along normal lines. All 
who have the interest of their own country 
at heart will insist that Japanese diplomacy 
shall not set obstacles in the path of America. 

John Hay, as Secretary of State, was the 
author of the doctrine of the open door and 
equal opportunity in Chinese territory. Since 
his day the United States Government has taken 
the lead in insisting upon the observance of this 
doctrine by all nations, and it has susceeded in 
securing the pledges of the powers to support this 
doctrine. Nevertheless, Russia and Japan occupy 
Manchuria, Germany is esconsed in the Shantung 
province, England claims special privileges in the 

[Continued on page 113) 
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Enlightened Selfishness 
As a Saving Force mn omerican Site 


defeats following reform victories consti- 

tutes a serious hindrance to the orderly 
and continuous progress toward better poli- 
tical conditions. Pendulum-like, there always 
is a back swing to every reform movement 
forward. But, unlike the pendulum, it never 
swings backward so far as it has swung for- 
ward. In this country every period of seeming 
reaction is in reality merely the marking of 
a new starting-point from which progress will 
make a greater gain than from any earlier one. 

When any reform movement is regarded 
in its entirety, a gain always can be counted. 
If the millions of earnest citizens who every 
year give their support to good causes with 
seemingly scant results could be made to un- 
derstand this demonstrable fact, the forward- 
ing of civic betterments would be encouraged 
and simplified. 

To obtain that understanding a distinction 
must be drawn between public sentiment and 
public opinion—limiting and separating the 
meanings of those two phrases in an arbitrary 
but necessary way. That there is such an 
actual dividing line will be apparent tc all 
who will analyze the recent history of the 
large cities of this country. 


Public Sentiment ang Public Opinion 


Public sentiment should be defined as a 
temporary expression of resentment of abuses 
and peremptory demand for improved condi- 
tions. It is based mainly upon ethical and 
emotional considerations. Frequently it is 
fleeting. Almost always it is fickle and yields 
to disappointment of exaggerated expecta- 
tions or to simple tiredness of well-doing. 

Public opinion is the expression of fixed and 
permanent approval or disapproval of men, 
causes or conditions, based on knowledge of 
civic and economic questions that creates unal- 
terable convictions. Unlike public sentiment, 
public opinion always goes forward, unchanging 
save in growth. 

It is the combination of public sentiment and 
public opinion that wins temporary victories 
over bad political organizations and municipal 
machines. In subsequent elections there is the 
back swing—defeat of reform—treaction. The 
apparent loss to the progressive movement 
comes when public sentiment shifts or wearies, 
as when New York returns to Tammany’s em- 
brace and San Francisco casts out Francis Heney. 
But public opinion remains recruited, stronger 
than ever, stabler in increased knowledge, firmer 
of purpose by reason of the accretion of more 
understanding by more men and women of the 
immutable economic truths upon which Ameri- 
ca’s social progress must be based. 

Four years of Philadelphia will serve to show 
the error of those superficial observers who lose 
confidence in the American people and republican 
institutions when the count of some one ballot- 
ing shows that New York wants only one term 
of a Low or a Strong; that Cincinnati has sub- 
mitted again to George B. Cox, or that Chicago 
has surrendered the representation of a Congres- 
sional district to those harmonious representa- 
tives of nonpartisan Cannonism— Roger Sullivan 
and William Lorimer. 

There was a victory for reform in Philadel- 
phia in 1905. There was a defeat of reform in 
November, 1g09. But an analysis of the two 
elections shows progress and not retrogression. 
The percentage of public sentiment lessened. 


"Tas effect upon the public mind of reform 
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The Short-Term Pessimists Who 
Are Long-Distance Optimists 


ELIEF that there is continuous increase of this 

good brand of materialistic wisdom, and confi- 
dence in its certain consequences, are not idle dreams 
of optimistic visionaries. They are certainties fore- 
shadowed not to the novices, but to the shrewdest 
of the scarred experts in the game of practical poli- 
tics. They constitute the political creed of the most 
useful citizens in America today—the short-term 
pessimists who are long-distance optimists. 

These are the true teachers of the time. These 
are the men who see the rottenness cankering the 
whole social and business fabric of our modern 
civilization, but who never for a moment are dis- 
heartened, because they know the nature of the 
plain, everyday average American, and, by the 
grace of that knowledge, the certainty has been given 
to them of the ultimate triumph in this nation of 
right ideas and ideals. They propose to cleanse 
what foulness exists, and not to ignore nor to gild 
it, for they are not deluded by the ancient lie that 
“ whatever is is right.”” 








There was the marking of a great gain in public 
opinion. 

In 1905, 148,000 votes were cast for reform 
in a short, spectacular campaign, filled with sen- 
sations and exposures that stirred the imagina- 
tion and the indignation of the people. Last 
November the reform candidate for district 
attorney had practically no money, a_ mere 
shadow of a working organization and the act- 
ive support of only two of the city’s nine daily 
newspapers. It was a campaign devoid of emo- 
tional, oratorical, or any sort of fireworks. Yet 
the machine leaders were forced to adopt tac- 
tics of murderous thuggery and to expend fully 
three quarters of a million dollars to elect their 
man, while 108,000 citizens, with nothing to 
gain save the good of their city, voted for the 
reform candidates. That vote was distinctly a 
public-opinion vote. 

It was public sentiment, combined with pub- 
lic opinion, that caused New York to cast out 
Tammany after the Lexow investigation. Later 
the sentiment vote wearied and fell away. But 
putlic opinion has been strengthened by in- 
creased economic knowledge. The pocket nerve 
was touched by the need of taking the expendi- 
ture of a billion dollars out of Tammany’s 
power. It was not sentiment, but public opin- 
ion that carried the day in New York last No- 
vember. 

Instances could be multiplied to prove that 
the creation of public sentiment is an essential 
preparatory step toward the making of right 
public opinion. A parallel can be found in the 
upbuilding of any enterprise dependent upon 
popular support—the making of circulation for 
a newspaper, for example. Interest must be 
roused first by striking and original appeals and 
dévices. Thereby temporary circulation can be 


acquired. But permanent circulation is ob- 
tainable only by the intrinsic merits and 
character of the publication. So the sensa- 
tional things that create public sentiment 
result in permanent good only in so far as 
they induce an ever-increasing proportion of 
the people to study civic problems which 
develop fixed convictions. 

Certain as is the progress toward better 
conditions, there can be no question that the 
apparent loss of interest shown in the large 
centers of population by reversals after 
victories has the disheartening effect of caus- 
ing the average citizen to conclude that the 
evil in American politics is too strong to be 
overthrown, and that good movements are 
only spasmodic. Yet itis easy to counteract 
that false impression if certain facts of “ prac- 
tical politics’ be borne in mind. 


The Three Classes of Voters 


The voting population of the big munici- 
palities—the centers where practically all the 
country’s governmental problems have origin 
and find complete expression—is made up, 
generally speaking, of three classes. These are 
the public-opinion vote, the politically con- 
trolled and vicious vote, the indifferent vote. 
The first two classes are the contestants. The 
third class is the prize. 

This indifferent contingent is made up of 
the prosperous business man, the merchant 
and the manufacturer, the banker and the 
broker, the contented salaried employees of 
firms and corporations, the wage-workers 
who think that the interests of themselves 
and their fellows are dependent upon some 

isolated doctrine—whether it be injunction pro- 
cedure or, as in Pennsylvania, the sanctity not 
of the protective system, but of whatever tariff 
schedule may have been devised to suit the pur- 
poses of the handlers of the Congressional 
machinery. 

Laborer and financier alike, these are honest 
and uncontrolled citizens. They are the satisfied 
folk. In a civic sense they constitute the igno- 
rant class of Americans. 

These are the citizens who are roused to active 
sympathy with progressive movements only by 
investigations, exposures, and extraordinary de- 
velopments of political and economic abuses. 
In the intervals these ‘‘ go along,” unduly patient 
under wrongs that they feel vaguely but do not 
understand, somewhat distrustful of any icono- 
clasm that would disturb the general worship of 
their ‘good enough” god of “things as they 
are.” It is from this class that the public-sen- 
timent vote must be drawn, by emotional rather 
than reasoning appeals, stirred to active aid of 
reform in extraordinary situations. 

Careful analysis of the voters of any large 
city will show that the public-opinion vote 
rarely, if ever, exceeds forty per cent. of the 
total electorate. Therefore it is necessary, at 
present, in order to obtain majorities for good 
causes, to rouse the indifferent voter and con- 
vert the expression of his class into one of public 
sentiment, even though the real progressives 
know that such a victory will not be permanent. 


How Philadelphia Defeats Reform 


The absolute necessity for such a transforma- 
tion of the indifferent voter is evident when the 
result of the polls in any municipal campaign 
is thoroughly analyzed. Again, Philadelphia 
may be chosen as an example, partly because it 
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is typical to a greater or less degree of all 
American cities, partly because an analysis of 
the last November election was made there in: a 
manner that might prove profitably informative 


in other cities. Rotan, the. machine . candidate, 
received 150,221 votes. Gibboney, the reformer, 
received 108,000. The result was regarded 
throughout the country as one of many instan- 
ces of reaction and repudiation of the-theories 


and methods that have come to be Classified as 
That vote did present a lesson. 
But it was not the one that appeared on ‘the 
surface A dissection of the vote was under- 


Looseveltism. 
3 


taken, and the figures that follow represent careful 
estimates agreed upon by well-informed, practi- 
cal politicians of both sides, and city officials, 


and confirmed, so far as was possible, by the 
figures of assessors’ lists and other public records: 





Ce TAOS 0.50.0. coer ernet cs ie chad 10,500 
Election men, registrars and assessors... 5,000 
Federal office holders...... .......... 8,000 
CO eS ee rad re rags 14,000 
CORIO « vcs os.0 Soh hive deeeeneue 1,600 
Phantoms (illegal registrations and re- 

DOGGIE) wc cor sitndccriweorssbencwdeos 26,000 
Negroes . as é-4:c eeieh bite elne es ie 30,000 
Coerced aliens (forced to permit the 

marking of their ballots by police- 

men and office holders)........ .. 20,000 
Democrats (delivered by the machin 

leaders in exchange for patronage) 6,000 
Professional criminals. ........... sse«- 2,000 

Total . 123,100 
Reta’ se COURT WO hak 5 kde nas wd dee 150, 221 
Gang-delivered vote to Rotan.......... 123, 100 

Uncontrolled vote for Rotan........ 27,121 


In striking contrast with the uncontrolled 
vote of 27,121 for Rotan was the Gibboney 
108,000. Three times within twelve 
months independent voters went to the polls 
and struck at the organization. In November, 
1908, 74,000 voted for Gibboney for sheriff. 
Last June 86,000 voted for him in the primaries. 
Last November 108,000 voted to elect him 
district attorney. 

[hat election was heralded as a reform defeat. 
If it was not, instead, a message of hope to all 
strivers for purification of American public life, 
facts and figures have no meaning. The 108,000 
represented public opinion. The machine ma- 
jority simply marks the number of indifferent 
voters into whom it is necessary to inculcate 
first public sentiment and then public opinion. 

The public-opinion vote, of course, is not all 
traceable to political upheavals. It develops 
largely, but not entirely, from the public senti- 
ment vote. But even the briefest of the rebel- 
lions against civic wrong and economic error 
quickens and stimulates the thought that results 
in valuable increase of right public opinion. 
And the more of such victories that are won, 
even though they be followed by a seeming 
reversal within a year, the quicker will come the 
day of public-opinion majorities. If every con- 
scientious citizen could be made to understand 
this, it would be helpful, for then he would view 
every defeat as only temporary, and would be 
stimulated by the knowledge that, in reality, an 
actual advance had been made. 


Selfish Interest Must Be Aroused 


vote ol 


The foundation of the public opinion upon 
which all good causes depend is morality. The 
ntangible but consistent opposition at all times, 
in season and out of season, to misrule in muni- 
cipalities and States and at Washington rests 


primarily upon ethical convictions. Save for 
the civic conscience of the plain, everyday 
\merican citizen, all efforts toward betterment 
would be futile. But society is so constituted 


that, especially in the cities, there is not enough 
of this invaluable element to attain and retain 
control of the machinery of government. It has 
been shown beyond all doubt that the ‘“con- 
vote’ alone can not furnish majorities 
against a well-organized and disciplined political 
organization with offices, contracts and protec- 
tion of vice to dispense, and abitity to grant 
favors to predatory corporations, banking: insti- 


science 





tutions, and faint-hearted, timid vested interests. 

The hope for better civic things lies in the 
changing of the indifferent class, which at times 
becomes the. public-sentiment class, into the 
public-opinion class. This can not be done by 
ethical appeals. It can be accomplished only by 


- arousing selfish interest. 


What Bad Government Takes from the 
Pay Envelope 


People fall into the ranks of the indifferents 
naturally, because their most responsive nerve 
is the ‘dollar nerve. Once you convince this 
class that bad government is not only an indirect 
loss to them ‘as a part of society, but a direct 
money cost imposed upon them as individuals, 
which they pay every day in unjust taxes, rents, 


_ clothing, food and all living expenses, their con- 


version to right ideas is assured. Beyond this 
is another loss, however, which, reduced to 
dollars and cents, would reach staggering figures. 
More teaching is needed to show the personal 
loss that comes to them from undeveloped nat- 
ural advantages and rational, profitable business 
possibilities which are ignored by competent or 
venal rule. 

For example, the prosperity of every large 
city—and it holds relatively true with respect 
to all municipalities—depends most largely upon 
its transportation facilities. A city government 
which does not provide adequate street-car ser- 
vice inflicts a great money loss upon every per- 
son interested in productive or mercantile pur- 
suits. Every man, an hour of whose time is 
wasted by reason of the alliance of a corrupt 
city government with a public service corpora- 
tion, must be taught first that he is being robbed 
and next that the robbery is possible only 
because he and all like him do not do their duty 
as citizens. 

The working man must be made to under- 
stand that the cost of the bit of meat and the 
few vegetables on his supper table is partly his 
fault; that the higher cost of all he has to buy 
is due partly to the misgovernment which gives 
no thought to economic problems. It is not 
worth while to discuss differentials, rebates, and 
terminal charges in the abstract to the average 
man. But the time has come for him to learn 
the relation of transportation to his individual 
welfare by the discovery of why a basket of 
tomatoes costs 50 cents at the wharf, and $1.25 
at his home, a mile away. 

There can be no better promotion of national 
advance than the teaching of men who are 
studying now the decreased purchasing power 
of their incomes, great or small, that the surren- 
der of the water-fronts of the cities by grafting 
politicians to railroad control for the purpose of 
throttling water-borne commerce and the devel- 
ment of ports, takes out of their personal pocket 
more money for every fire to warm them in 
winter and every lump of ice to cool their drink 
in summer; that the rent of every leaseholder is 
higher because of unjust freight rates; that 
needlessly long hauls and waste of natural 
resources make all materials and all commodities 
higher in price, and that the unessential cost in the 
end is charged to the man who draws the wage. 

Above all, the truth to be taught is the cost 
of disease and death which result from political 
misrule. Let the people understand that every 
case of preventable disease is not only ‘a burden 
on those directly afflicted, but a money charge 
upon every citizen. All typhoid, all diphtheria 
and the greater number of tuberculosis cases are 
simply a toll exacted from a community by 
grace of a death-license granted by corrupt or 
inefficient government. And every citizen pays 
a part of every other citizen’s unnecessary 
doctor and undertaker bills. 

It is the spread of economic knowledge that 
gradually is teaching the American people that 
in order to have pure air, pure water, and pure 
food, and protection for their pocketbooks, they 


«must purify their. politics. 
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Belief that there is continuous increase~of 
this good brand of materialistic wisdom, and 
confidence in its certain consequences, are not 
idle dreams of optimistic visionaries. They are 
certainties foreshadowed not to the novices, but 
to the shrewdest of the scarred experts in the 
game of practical politics. They constitute the 
political creed of the most useful citizens in 
America to-day—the short-term pessimists who 
are long-distance optimists. 

These are the true teachers of the time. 
These are the men who see the rottenness can- 
kering the whole social and business fabric of our 
modern civilization, but who never for a moment 
are disheartened, because they know the nature 
of the plain, everyday, average American; and, 
by grace of that knowledge, the certainty has 
been given them of the ultimate triumph in 
this nation of right ideas and ideals. They pro- 
pose to cleanse what foulness exists, and not to 
ignore nor to gild it. For they are not de- 
luded by the ancient lie that “whatever is is 
right.” 

They can not be discouraged. For they know 
that of the great mass of their ‘countrymen, the 
poet’s lines are true, that they may be “lying 
in the gutter,” but they are “looking at the 
stars.” 

They can not be beaten. Because they fore- 
see the finish of the struggle so surely that the 
thought never comes to them that the enemy 
thinks them defeated, when, in fact, they are 
rising from the earth so refreshed that they feel 
they “‘ have just begun to fight.” 

Such leaders are not millennial dreamers. Nor 
do they advocate millennial methods. They 
have too keen a sense of humor and too much 
horse-sense to argue that it is wrong to use 
any ammunition but rose-water when the devil 
is fighting them with fire. They believe in the 
perfection of a workablé and working election 
organization by the use of money that is indis- 
pensable as long as present conditions exist. 
They believe in combining with all kinds of 
elements that can be held together, even tem- 
porarily, for the promotion of a good cause. 
They desire prayers for their success in the 
churches and the good wishes of good women. 
But they want at every polling place red-blooded, 
two-fisted, hard-headed men ready to give and 
take blows before tolerating the filching from 
them of the guaranteed constitutional rights of 
every American citizen. 

However, these practical fighting men know 
better than any others that all such action is 
purely tactical prevention of loss of ground in 
skirmishes. The great strategy that will bring 
victory for the right in the nation’s civic Arma- 
geddon is founded upon that economic education 
which creates the public opinion that, in the end, 
will be irresistible because it is enlightened self- 
ishness. 

Already America is well into the new era of 
economic understanding. Theodore Roosevelt 
developed two dual doctrines of like high im- 
portance. His first great work was the setting 
up of a new, or, rather, a rescued and regenera- 
ted old standard of business morality in this 
country. His second enduring achievement was 
his successful effort to awaken the economic 
conscience of the American people. 


Roosevelt and the Economic Conscience 


Until ten years ago this always had been a 
spendthrift nation. Everybody always thought 
there was plenty more land, plenty more trees, 
plenty more water, plenty more coal, plenty 
more chances to make and spend plenty more 
dollars in the same old prodigal, shiftless way 
that always had obtained in the big, crude land 
blessed by nature above all other lands. 

Now the thought of the nation is bent upon 
saving; upon intensive agriculture; upon the 
development of waterways; upon forest preser- 
vation; upon equitable restriction of trusts that 

[Continued on page 114) 
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CHAPTER XII 

FTER several more of the countess’s 
songs of Little Russia, and some 

vocal trapeze work by the colonel, 

the company adjourned to the 

hall, a room so large that a fair- 

sized house could have been erected therein. 
Here tables had been placed, and the com- 
pany eagerly set about playing cards, the 
great pastime of the blasé Russian nobility. 
The stakes were moderate, Berloff purposely 
announcing a low limit that none might 
leave his house with feelings of regret, but 
nevertheless the play was continued with a 
silent intensity far into the morning hours. 

The countess tried in vain to have a few 
minutes alone with Drexel during the even- 
ing. The next morning, however, she was 
more fortunate, for when she ‘came down 
at eleven for her tea.and sugared rolls, she 
found Drexel alone in thé breakfast room. 
She assumed command of the great silver 
samovar, which would be steaming all day, 
and made Drexel a fresh glass of tea. 

Before two minutes had passed she had 
led the talk to Borodin. To shrewd, hard- 
headed Henry Drexel, whose secret boast 
it had always been that no one had ever 
bested him in the game of wits, this frank, 
handsome woman seemed flushed with ex- 
cited devotion to her cause. His impulse 
was to avoid the risk of working at cross- 
purposes by taking her at once as an ally, 
but he was restrained by the sense that this 
would be contrary to the spirit of his prom- 
ise to Sonya. On the other hand, he could 
not tell the countess that he was uninter- 
ested—so he temporized. 

**Do you know where Borodin is impris- 
oned ?”’ he asked. 

‘*No—not yet.” 

‘Should not your first effort be to find 
out ?” 

**It will be.” 

Drexel did some quick thinking. ‘‘ Where 
do you think his whereabouts can be 
learned ?” he inquired. 

“*There is undoubtedly a record of it in 
the Ministry of the Interior.” 

“‘ But the difficulty of getting it!” 

“| know. But we have plans for search- 
ing the Ministry’s records.” 


He hesitated; then in his eagerness he went farther breathed as the others entered. 


than he had intended. 


“How? What do you mean?” 

‘I have been doing some thinking 
apropos of what yousaid. Is there not some 
man intimate with the secrets of the Gov- 
ernment, who may have record of Boro- 
din?” 

**Like whom ?’ 

“Well, say, like our host. I merely use 
him for an illustration. He seems to be in- 
formed on every detail of what the Govern- 
ment does.” 

‘* If this idea interests him,” thought the 
countess, ‘‘it will be well to lead him on 
through that interest.” ‘‘Yes,” she said 
aloud, nodding her head. “I think you 
may be right. And as for the prince, he 
may be the very man. It is entirely pos- 
sible he may know where Borodin is.” 

She leaned nearer, and her manner was 
excitedly joyous. ‘‘Since you have been 
doing this thinking, that means you are at 
heart already one of us!” 

“I’m not saying yet, Countess,” he 
smiled. 

The voices of Prince Berloff and Mr. 
Howard sounded without. 

“‘Come—you will be with us!” she said 
quickly, appealingly. 

“Perhaps.” And then, half ashamed of 
his enforced reticence, he whispered, ‘‘ Who 
knows? | may do all you ask—some day.” 


’ 
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His Browning flamed out. The captain and the other three galloped on 








STUDY 


under pretense of examining some etchings 
he kept watch. upon the. broad staircase. 
As he had hoped, Sonya soon came down 
the stairway, alone. She responded to his 
**Good morning, Princess,” with a formal 
smile. 

“What kind of a day is it?” she asked 
perfunctorily, as she crossed into the em- 
brasure of a window. and gazed out into 
the park. He followed her, marveling that 
there could be a secret tie of common pur- 
pose between this haughty being and him- 
self. But once within the alcove, she 
smiled at him again; this time a comradely, 
half-whimsical smile. 

** Well, sir, how do you feel now about 
the lion’s den?” 

“Like getting out as soon as we get 
what we want,” he returned. 

*“Then you are ready to go on?” she 
queried. 

**Do I look like a man who: wants to 
withdraw ?” 

She searched his face with its quiet, de- 
termined eyes. 

**We shall make the trial to-day,” was 
her answer. ‘‘We must watch till the 
prince and all the others are occupied in 
some distant part of the house. Perhaps 
there will be an opportunity before the 
rest come down—that might be our best 
chance.” 

But this last was not to be. After break- 
fast the prince excused himself, saying that 
he had some papers to which he was forced 
to give immediate consideration, and with- 
drew to his study, the very room Drexel 
and Sonya were to search. Moreover, Alice 
wanted her father to see something of the 
estate which was to be her main country 
seat, and since she had a headache and her 
mother felt disinclined to brave the cold, it 
fell on Drexel to accompany Mr. Howard. 
Until two o’clock the two, barricaded 
against the cold with layers of furs, and 
drawn by three swift blacks that threw up 
the snow like spray, flew across broad 
fields, through long, huddling villages, past 
forests of snow-shrouded pine and spruce 
and hemlock. 

Half an hour before the afternoon dinner, 


Her eyes glowed into his. ‘‘Ah—thank you!” she Drexel and Sonya had another-moment together in the 


embrasure of the window. After this interview Drexel 


‘ Drexel excused himself, leaving the countess pouring went out to make a solitary inspection of the prince’s 
“But might there not be some easier, simpler plan?” tea for the two men, and withdrew into the hall, where famous stable, asking them to excuse him as he was 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


ENRY DRexet, a young Chicago financier, is in Russia to attend the 

marriage of his cousin to Prince Berloff, a high official. A mysterious 
young woman of great beauty enters his private traveling compartment, and 
her passport is demanded by the police. She appeals to him as her husband, 
calling him “ John.”” He calls her “ Mary,” and holds off the officer with a 
promise. To evade the police they take rooms in a St. Petersburg hotel. 
Learning he is a friend of Berloff’s, “Mary” evades Drexel and the police 
by a rear door. In seeking her, Drexel falls into the hands of Ivan and 
Nicolai, revolutionists, who hold him prisoner by an order of “ The White 
One.” “Mary” visits him in the garb of a working girl. He makes an 
avowal of love and is refused. Drexel makes his escape after five days’ im- 
prisonment. He accompanies his aunt and cousin to a ball given by Prince 
Berloff, and in one of the guests, Princess Kuratoff, recognizes his acquaint- 
ance of the train, “‘ Mary.”” She does not show a sign of recognition when 
he is presented, and when he apologizes for having tried to patronize her, she 
looks puzzled. The following day he calls on the princess, who main- 
tains her attitude of the evening before. When he leaves her house, he 
finds her jailers, lvan and Nicolai, watching outside. He hails them reck- 
lessly, saying he will go with them, and has just stepped into their sleigh 
when a servant of the princess rushes up and tells him he must return to the 
house he has just left. On his return the princess greets him frankly, tells 
him she believes in his sincerity, explains that she is a revolutionist, and 
is trying to discover the whereabouts of her brother who has been thrown 
into prison at the instigation of Prince Berloff. Berloff wants to get rid 
of Drexel, and has employed the Countess Kurovskaya to involve him in 
some political plot. She begins by trying to draw Drexel out by repre- 
senting herself as a revolutionist. 








not hungry. Just before dinner was an- 
nounced Sonya, pleading a slight indisposi- 
tion, retired to her room. Minus these two 
the company filed into the dining-room. 

They were midway in the first course 
when Drexel returned to the house, slipped 
quietly through the corridor that led to the 
library, and taking a book at hazard from 
the French section, settled himself in one 
of the leather chairs. A few minutes later 
Sonya entered. 

‘*That’s the study there,” she said 
quickly, leading the way through a door 
opening off the library. 

They had decided there was no necessity 
for one to keep guard; the records were in 
French, as Sonya knew, and they could 
make double time by working together. 
In case anyone interrupted them, Sonya 
was to remark casually that Drexel was 
helping her look for a volume of geneology. 

The study was distinctly a workroom. 
There were no vaults here, no heavily 
locked cupboards, no air of secrecy, for all 
the prince’s work was done upon the theory 
that the surest way to escape suspicion of 
harboring a secret is to make a quiet show 
of having nothing to conceal. Shelves 
reaching to the ceiling were crowded with 
the government reports of a dozen nations, 
and with rows of semi-official files. It 
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kly the room of such a man 
ff appeared to be—a statesman 
t a post—an unofficial adviser to 


When here a week ago,” whispered 
S , ‘‘l had barely entered this room 
had to fly, so we must begin at 
ry beginning—on those files.” 
S ly breathing, their ears quick- 
for the faintest step, they set 
wiftly to work. The danger was great; 
for Sonya, at least, would 
ymplete disaster. 
A h file was examined it was 
t back, so that in case they were 
interrupted there might be no 
iKorder to betray them. Digests of re- 
port the railroads, on the peasants, 
wholesale corruption in the army 
ssariat, on a hundred things of 
interest to the statesman at large 
erloff ostensibly was, but nothing 
| they find relating to what they 
v to be his real business. 
After all, he must have some secret 
ling-place for the records of the poli- 
t police,” whispered Drexel. 
rhaps, but we must first make 
y are not here.” 
int musical jangling of a bell 
t caused Drexel to glance through 
low. Already the brief daylight 
yinning to wane. 
W hat is it?”’ asked Sonya. 
eigh driving up with one man 
Another guest, | suppose.” 
who had been leafing swiftly 
crop reports from the Ministry 
\ ilture, gave a low cry and stared 


pape! 


finding something! Think 
Prince Berloff was behind the 
pt to kill the prime minister with a 
! The revolutionary leader who 
was in reality one of his spies !” 

ff try to kill the prime minister ! 


use that would be to kill two 

vith one stone—make the revo- 

unpopular because of their 

methods, and make vacant the 

he covets. But here are more! 
the bottom of the files !” 
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**A-moment, Prince. | want to speak 
to the lady.” 

The captain’s bearded face was 
a-quiver with excitement. Sonya turned 
her eyes upon him now for the first 
time —a_ cool, inquiring look, — half 
amazed at his temerity in daring to 
address her. Behind the door, all Drex- 
el’s being stood at pause. 

‘* What does the gentleman wish to 
say ?” Sonya asked stiffly. 

Triumph glittered in the officer’s eye. 
‘*1 believe I have seen madam before,” 
he said. 

**Very likely. Many persons have.” 

**And recently. Only a week ago.” 

‘*Ah—then monsieur has just come 
from abroad.” 

“*1 saw you in St. Petersburg.” 

‘Indeed! This is very remarkable.” 

“ce Why ? ” 

“‘ Because only two days ago | arrived 
from abroad, after an absence of six 
months.” 

This effrontery was too much for the 
police official. ‘‘It’s not true!” he 
blurted out. 

Her face darkened. ‘‘ What!” 

‘‘ Captain—you forget yourself ! ” cut 
in the sharp voice of Berloff. 

‘*| do not understand the insolence of 
this underling Of yours, Prince,” she 
said majestically. ‘‘1 do not care what 
he thinks or believes. I have nothing 
more to say tohim. If you desire to set 
him right, you may.” 

*“*Captain,” said the prince severely, 
**T myself met her when she arrived.” 

ce You! ” 

“‘And from June until two days ago 
the princess—” 

“The princess!” ejaculated the cap- 
tain. 

**Yes. My cousin — the Princess 
Kuratoff.” : 

‘The daughter of the military gover- 
nor?” 

‘*The same,” said the prince. 

The stupid amazement on the face of 
the big officer was a sight to see. This 
was quickly followed by the sense of 
the danger to him of his heinous blunder. 

“1 believe the captain said he had 














Here it is!” cried Drexel. 

What does it say? Quick!” 
Arrested in the dress of a railway 
the prison, the prison!” 

n Central Prison.” 
1 sharp moan of disappointment. ‘‘He was 
it first. But we know he was secretly 
| to some other prison. Quick—we’ll find it!” 
went feverishly at the files. But suddenly both 
ed up. Indistinct voices were heard in the 
that opened into the library. In an instant 
s were back in their places and all looked as 


exclaimed Sonya. 


not expect you to-day,” said one voice in the 


Berloff!”’ whispered Drexel. 
We'll carry it off before him,” said Sonya, confi- 
and she took down a volume of geneology. 
int Orloff was very eager you should have the 
it once,” remarked a rumbling bass. 
t voice!” breathed Sonya. 
), have heard it before! But where?” 
library filled with light. They crept to the half- 
Sonya put her eyes to the crack and peered 
next instant she had clutched Drexel with 
quivering hands and was drawing him back. 
Even the deepening twilight could not hide her sudden 


Who is it?” Drexel whispered. ‘ 
he captain of gendarmes! ” 
rhe one who pursued us? Captain Nadson?” 


y stared at each other in deepest consternation. 
f he finds us here together—” Drexel murmured. 
lhe destruction of our plans—trouble for you—ruin 


rexel motioned toward the windows. 
[hey are double and are screwed down. The only 
would be to break the glass. And then they 
would have us before we could get out.” 
Drexel thought. ‘‘Our only chance then is that they 
y go away without discovering us.” 
crept back to the door, and this time Drexel 
put | yes to the crack. The big captain was in the 
t of handing Berloff a large envelope. 
Here are the reports Count Orloff sent.” 
Ippose my advice is wanted soon?” 
Within two or three days, the count said.” 
Of course, you can remain here until | have my 
eady. For a couple of days.” 
Just as you order, your excellency.” 
Very well. And now what have you to report 
concerning the young woman who made that attempt 
here a week ago?” 





“7 believe 1 have seen madam before,'’ he said 


‘l regret to say I have found nothing, your excellency.” 

‘*Not even a clue?” 

‘*She has completely disappeared, but her description 
is in the hands of our men all over Russia. We'll get 
her sooner or later.” 

‘*And the man who helped her? An American, you 
said.” 

‘“We have only his word for that. He probably 
lied. He could have been English. As to him, also 
nothing.” 

‘*You have had the police departments of the different 
cities send you the records Of American and English 
passports ?” 

“Yes, but these foreign passports only give the age, 
and the color of eyes and hair. That helps little to 
identify a man—especially since most of the Americans 
and Englishmen in Russia are between twenty-five and 
thirty, which was about the age of this woman’s con- 
federate.” 

“Well, keep after them, Captain. There is another 
little matter on which | desire further information 
which | think you can give me, but | must refer to tHe 
record in the case. It is in my study. Come with me.” 

The prince and Captain Nadson rose and started for 
the study door. 

“It’s all up!” whispered Drexel. ‘‘I’ll attack them, 
and under cover of that you run.” 

‘‘No—no!” returned Sonya. ‘‘ Don’t move—don’t 
breathe! ” 

And to Drexel’s dismay she calmly swept through 
the study door into the arms of the two men. 


CHAPTER XIil 


T sicHT of her, Captain Nadson fell back and stared. 
“* Prince Berloff !’” he ejaculated. 

But Berloff, surprised at her appearance, did not heed 
him. ‘‘Why, Olga,” he said, “‘l thought you were 
indisposed and lying down.” 

Sonya, cool, haughty, ignored the captain as a thing 
below her notice. ‘‘So | was,” she replied, ‘‘but | 
felt a little better, and a few minutes ago | wandered 
in there to look at your geneological library. Here’s a 
volume that I find has some new things about the 
Kuratoffs in the time of Ivan the Terrible.” 

“*Don’t you think it would be well for you to eat 
something?” inquired the prince. 

‘* Perhaps I will,” she said languidly. 

‘* Boris will get you anything you wish. You will 
excuse us. Come, Captain.” 

He started toward the door. Sonya was putting out 
her hand, but it was Nadson who stopped him. 


something to say to me,” Sonya re- 
marked with an awful hauteur that 
completed the man’s discomfiture. 

‘*What is it?” 

‘‘Nothing—a mistake—I beg pardon,” stammered 
the captain. 

**You are sure you have nothing to say ?” 

‘*Nothing, Princess—nothing—l assure you. I ask a 
thousand pardons. Nothing.” 

“In that case,” said Berloff, ‘‘we shall go on into 
the study. Come on, Captain.” 

They started again toward the door. Drexel crouched 
with tense muscles, determined to make the best struggle 
that was in him. 

But Sonya quietly slipped her hand through Berloff’s 
arm. ‘‘Won’t you take me in to the dining-room? 
It will be very stupid eating in that great room alone.” 

‘* With pleasure,” returned the prince. ‘‘ Captain, 
please wait for me here.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” said the officer. 

‘*Then come, Olga.” 

The captain, with one hand on the back of the 
leather chair in which he was going to be comfortable 
for the next half hour, bowed low to them. 

““T trust the captain will not take his mistake too 
much to heart,” said Sonya, her manner relenting some- 
what. ‘‘Perhaps he, too, would like something to eat 
after his drive irom the station.” 

‘*No, no—don’t think of me, Princess,” protested the 
humbled officer. ‘‘ 1 am not hungry—not in the least.” 

Sonya unbent a little more. ‘‘ Then a glass of tea?” 

‘‘No—treally—thank you—”’ 

Sonya unbent still more—was the least bit gracious. 
‘*Come—let me give you a glass of tea just to show 
that | bear no ill will.” 

The captain flushed, gratified. ‘‘ Well, just a glass 
of tea.” 

‘*Come then ”’—and Sonya led the two men out. 

Drexel waited a minute, then slipped into the library. 
Already he had made one decision. If he remained in 
the house, Captain Nadson would be sure to see him. 
The captain might think himself mistaken regarding 
Sonya’s identity, if nothing rose to reawake suspicion 
—but when he discovered the exact likeness of both 
his fugitives in the house, the finest bluffing in the 
world would not avail to save them. 

He must fly the house at once. 

But to leave that instant meant to abandon what 
would probably be the only chance to learn the where- 
abouts of Borodin—to abandon his precious, newly- 
made, unc2mented friendship with Sonya. So he 
made a second decision.. Sonya would keep the 
prince’ and Captain, Nadson beside her for several 
minutes. It was a great risk, but he would go on with 
the search. 
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He hurried back to the files, first closing the shutters 
and turning on the light, and went with feverish rapid- 
ity through the documents, his ears strained for the 
faintest approaching step. Paper after paper he 
skimmed. His heart pounded as if it would burst his 
breast. 

Suddenly he gave a start. He heard a light foot-fall, 
a sudden swish—Sonya slipping back, he guessed. 
But when he peeped into the other room, it was the 
countess he sgw. She took down a book and settled 
herself in a chair; evidently she had come in here for a 
few minutes relief from the crowd. 

Drexel hesitated a moment—then went back to his 
work, and again the records of arrests, of exile, of 
nefarious plots flew beneath his nervous hands, his 
eyes looking only for the name of Borodin. 

“Ah, Mr. Drexel!” said a low voice behind him. 

He whirled about. ‘‘Countess Kurovskaya,” he 
breathed. : 

She lightly crossed to him. 
with excitement. 

‘*You are trying to find out about Borodin?” she 
whispered. 

we? 

‘*Then you were in earnest in what you said this 
morning—about being with us?” 

ee fe 

‘‘I am proud—proud! To have won you to us— 
and so quickly!” she said softly, glowing upon him. 
And this marvelously clever actress told in her manner 
that the great infatuation for her that had led him to do 
this was returned. , 

‘*1 must hurry,” he said, turning to his work. “‘l 
may be interrupted any second.” 

‘*And | will help you!” The next moment she too 
was fluttering through the records. 

She wondered if he had discovered what office the 
prince held. ‘‘Is there anything,” she asked, ‘‘ that 
makes you think Prince Berloff especially may possess 
the evidence we seek ?” 

He remembered Sonya’s statement that their knowl- 
edge of Berloff’s position was a close secret. 

“*He seems intimate with the Government, as I told 
you,” he replied. 

Several minutes passed. The two worked swiftly, 
in silence. Finally Drexel straightened up with a low 
cry of triumph. 

** You have it?” 

“*Yes—at last!” 

“Where is he ?” 

‘In the Fortress of Saints Peter and Paul! 
Petersburg!” 

He quickly put the files back. 
already remained too long! 

“*Countess,” he whispered, “‘l am going to leave the 
house immediately.” 

‘I was just going to suggest it,” she returned. ‘‘It 
would be dangerous for you here. The prince has a 
violent temper; if he found out he might stop at noth- 
ing. And 1 shall go with you.” 

“*Go with me?” 

‘| have led you into this. 
desert you.” 

“But, Countess—” 

“Don’t protest. Besides, | can help you.” Her 
brain had worked as rapidly as her hands, and she had 
a plan in readiness. ‘‘! had this same idea for finding 
out about Borodin before | came here. So | laid plans 
to make my escape. I have bribed one of the servants. 
He is to have a horse and sleigh ready at a moment’s 
notice.” 

‘No, no, Countess. 
danger.” 

“Not when I am the cause of the danger?” 

**No, no—I can’t! But I must go.” 

He started across the room. She followed him. 

‘But how will you escape? ”’ 

**17ll say that I’ve been suddenly called away, and 
ask for a sleigh to the station,” he said as they entered 
the library. ‘‘I’ll be far away before they—” 

He broke off. The countess gave a counterfeit cry 
of dismay. Before them stood the figure of Prince 
Berloff. The pale mask of cultured gentlemanliness 
was off, and all his relentless cruelty glared at Drexel in 
a scowl of dark, malignant passion. 

‘*What were you doing with my papers?” his voice 
grated out. 

Perhaps the prince had seen nothing, was merely 
suspicious. ‘‘What papers?” Drexel asked, with an 
effort at surprise. 

** You can not pretend innocence! | came in here a 
minute ago—heard whispers—looked in and saw you 
at my private papers.” 

Drexel, feeling there remained for him but the slend- 
erest chance, did not see wherein that chance would be 
bettered by a mild demeanor. Besides, the mere sight 
of the man set his soul afire with wrath and hatred. 

“‘Well, suppose | was. What then?” he coolly 
demanded. : 

‘*What were you looking for? 
out?” 

Drexel shrugged his shoulders. 

“Speak out—what were you looking for?” repeated 
the prince. 

‘1 don’t choose to tell,” returned Drexel calmly. 

“You don’t choose to tell—eh?” repeated the 
prince. ‘I think you do!” And he drew a pistol 
and pointed it at Drexel’s breast. 


Her color heightened 


asked the countess. 


In St. 
Perhaps he had 


Do you think | shall 


I can’t Jet you run into this 


What did you find 


The countess saw that the prince’s rage sprang from 
his fear—his ever-present fear—that Drexel had discov- 
ered him to be the chief of the hated spy system. 


. Also, she saw the danger of the prince spoiling her 


new-made scheme. She threw herself between the 
two. 
**Don’t, don’t, Prince!” she cried: 
doing!” - 
He turned upon her fiercely. ‘‘ Your doing?” 
She put all the double meaning into her words she 
dared. ‘ 
**1 led him into it! 
merely did whatl—” sy 
“* Stop, Countess!” Drexel interposed. He looked at 


‘It was all my 


The blame is all mine! He 


‘the prince with the flaming-recklessnessof a mastering © 


hate. ‘‘The blame is not hers, Prince Berloff. It is 
all mine. So whatever you do, you must do to me 
alone. ‘| might as well tell you, though, in order to 
save your time, that | am not in the least afraid of that 
pistol.” 

The prince was silent a moment, during which he 
held the pistol to Drexel’s breast and glared into his 
defiant eyes. ‘‘Not afraid? Why?” 

‘Because you dare not shoot.” 

“You think not?” 

**| know not.” 

Berloff again was silent for a moment. 
not dare shoot ?” 

“Because you want to marry my cousin.” 

“Well?” 

‘* Well, if you were to shoot me down, no .matter 
under what circumstances, my cousin would never 
marry you.” 

**Do vou think the loss of your cousin will hold me 
back ?” 

‘*No, my dear prince, but the loss of my cousin’s 
hundred millions will.” 

The prince did not answer. 

As he gazed at the prince, Drexel flamed with the 
desire to hurl defiance, contempt, into that gleaming, 
passion-worked face; to tell him that he knew him for 
a man-hunter with the blood of rare-souled thousands 
upon his hands, and that he was going to disclose the 
perfidious business to his cousin Alice and proclaim it 
broadcast to the world. ° He was almost overmastered 
by the impulse to grapple that false throat and hold it 
till life was no more. 

But there was the promise of silence that he had made 
to Sonya. His first consideration had to be her safety, 
and her safety depended upon his own. He thought 
of Captain Nadson; the captain might enter at any 
moment, and bring about the undoing of them both. 
For Sonya’s sake he. must make some desperate effort 
to escape. 

He sought to get out of the room by virtue of mere 
audacity. ‘‘And so, Prince, since you are afraid to 
use <>st weapon, you will have to think of something 
else,” he said. ‘‘And that you may think the better, | 
shall leave you alone.” 

He pushed the pistol to one side and stepped toward 
the door. 

The fear that his secret was out dominated the prince. 
**Stop, or I shoot!” he cried. 

At the same instant, drawing nearer in the corridor, 
sounded the deep voice of Captain Nadson. 


CHAPTER XIV 


For an instant Drexel stood appalled. Then the cap- 
tain’s step sounded just without the threshold—two 
more steps and all was lost. 

Drexel’s desperate eyes fell upon the electric light 
key beside the doorway. He sprang swiftly forward, 
and the room was filled with blackness. He disliked 
leaving the countess to face the trouble alone, but his 
first duty was to Sonya. He made for the door, and 
his shoulder brushed the captain’s. ‘‘ Excuse me,” he 
said, and was gone. 

Berloff started to rush after him, but the countess, 
who had caught his pistol, now caught his arm. 

‘It’s all right,” she whispered. ‘‘1’ll tell you.” 

He turned on the light and gave her a quick, pene- 
trating look. Then he wheeled upon Captain Nadson 
who, well disciplined officer, was seeing nothing he 
was not supposed to see. 

‘‘Captain, wait a moment in the study.” 

The captain bowed and withdrew. 

“*Quick!” breathed the countess. 
sleigh!” 

“What for?” 

“Order it! Ill explain then. A sleigh with one 
horse—and not too fast—and no driver.” 

The prince took up the telephone from his desk and 
gave the order. 

** Now tell me.” 

‘He has fallen right into my trap!” the countess 
whispered. **He has found out where Borodin is—but 
no more.” 

“Then he does not guess—” 

“No. 1 quizzed him about you,” she went on 
rapidly. ‘‘He thinks you are what you pretend to be. 
Here is my plan. He's going to fly at once with his 
information. | am going to take him with me in the 
sleigh. We’re confederates, you know. Youdiscover 
that some papers have been stolen—by whom, you 
have no idea. You have the robbers pursued. We 
shall go toward the railroad station. You must give 
orders that | am to be captured. As for him—” 

“*Oh, I shall give the right orders for him!” said the 


‘Why do | 


““Order me a 
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prince grimly. ‘‘And when we discover who the 
dead man is I shall be properly horrified at the terrible 
mistake, and they will all see it was the fault of his 
own rashness.” 

** And the fault of the captured woman revolutionist 
who led him into it.” 

“Yes.” He opened a drawer of his desk and drew 
out a couple of Government documents. ‘‘ Take these. 
It will help if these are found upon him.” 

She took them. ‘‘ You have men to pursue me?” 

‘*A company of Cossacks is stationed in the village. 
I'll telephone for a squad.” 

‘*Then good-by, Prince. I'll claim my fifty thou- 
sand to-night,” and with an excited, triumphant smile 
she hurried out to find Drexel. 

Drexel had rushed from the room with the desire to 
tell Sonya of his success, before he began his flight. 
He was aided by her watchfulness. The party had 
all gone into the music room, but she, wondering what 
had become of him, lingered near the door. When she 
saw him emerge from the corridor and make for the 
entry, she crossed to meet him. Her composure was 
perfect. 

‘*l saw the captain go in there,” she whispered. 

**He didn’t see me,”’ Drexel returned quickly. ‘‘I’ll 
explain some other time. Borodin is in Sts. Peter and 
Paul.” 

Her eyes glowed into his. 

‘1 must go at once,” he said. 

‘‘Go to Ivan and Nicolai. Good-by . . . com- 
rade!” And the fire of her look made him tingle. 

Her manner was proud and cold again as she turned 
away. He slipped out into the entry hall, but before 
the old doorman had helped him into his fur coat, Mr. 
Howard had joined him. 

- “Can | have a talk with you after you come in, my 
boy?” 

“*No—I’m sorry,” Drexel answered rapidly, for to 

him every second had the worth of two lives. ‘‘ Just 
got a telephone message from St. Petersburg—got to 
go back to Moscow on business—must hurry to catch 
the train.” And disregarding his uncle’s attempt at a 
reply, Drexel rushed out. 
Night was fully on, though the hour was scarcely 
five. The sky was a-glitter with stars; all the vast 
spaces of the night were flooded with the cold, white 
brilliance of the moon, and this celestial brightness was 
reflected and doubled by the boundless mirror of the 
snow. ‘‘ Why could not this have been a black and 
hiding night ?” thought Drexel. 

He first struck out on foot; but it occurred to him 
that if he walked, the prince, were he minded to pursue, 
could easily overtake him. So he turned back toward 
the-stables, determined to ask boldly for a sleigh. As 
a curve in the hemlock-lined avenue revealed the stables, 
a dark object glided out and came toward him. It was 
the answer to his unspoken prayer. 

‘*For whom is this sleigh ?”’ he asked the driver. 

‘Countess Kurovskaya,” was the answer. 

For the first time in these last tense minutes he 
thought of the countess, and recalled her declaration 
that she proposed escaping with him. But before he 
could decide what should be his course concerning her, 
he saw the countess herself hurrying across the snow. 

** This is luck,” she gasped, “‘ you are already here.” 
She dismissed the driver. ‘‘Come, Mr. Drexel,” she 
said, ‘‘ we must be off at once.” 

“‘But, Countess,” he objected, ‘‘l can not let you 
plunge into this danger!” 

“Tl led you into it,” she replied, ‘‘and 1 am going to 
share it.” 

Again Drexel could not explain to her that another 
had been his leader. 

‘*| want to get away,” the countess continued, “ to 
help use the information you have gained. Besides, | 
am in danger as well as you.” 

““Well, if you are determined,” said Drexel. He 
helped her in and stepped in beside her. 

He struck the horse into a gallop and the countess 
tucked the thick bear robes snugly about them. They 
F silently over the snow, and a minute later passed 
through the park gates. 

‘| feel safer now,” breathed the countess. 
took something from her breast. 

‘* What are they?” 

“Some documents | secured while we were search- 
ing the prince’s study—papers of great value to us, | 
think. They will be safer with you.” 

Drexel thrust the papers into the pocket of his shuba. 
‘*How did you get away from the prince ?” 

‘Oh, a man came in, and then other people. The 
prince could not make a scene before them, so | calmly 
walked out. | suppose he had no idea you and I 
would run away.” 

“Countess, | know you must think me very much 
of a coward for my desertion of you. !—well, | really 
can’t explain.” 

** Please don’t apologize. 
were no coward. Besides, all has turned out for the 
best. In an hour we’ll be at the station; two hours 
after that in St. Petersburg.” 

“‘| wish we had a better horse,” said Drexel ruefully. 
‘* This is a stiff old beast.” 

“‘| daresay | didn’t bribe the stableman heavily 
enough. But we shall get our train.” 

They glided on—now over flat bright spaces where 
the road seemed as broad as eye-reach, now through 

[Continued on page 117) 
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a pity that the thou- 
sands of ambitious, 
energetic men and 
women who missed 
their opportunities for 
an education at the 
school age, and feel 
crippled by their loss, 
fail to catch the significance of this, fail 
to realize the tremendous cumulative 
possibilities of that great life-improver, 
that admirable substitute for a college or 
university education—reading. Many of the world’s most eminent men 
icguired an excellent education mainly by reading. Franklin, the printer’s 
devil, by self-effort, self-discipline, self-schooling, educated himself so well 
that the extent of his knowledge surprised the haughty English lords and 
the incredulous French scientists and authors. 

Lincoln, who, to use his own phrase, had possibly a year’s schooling 

by littles,” is a conspicuous example of self-education through reading, 

en with very few books, amidst the most primitive conditions and with 
no inspiring associates. 

Elihu Burritt, working all day in a blacksmith’s shop, had little oppor- 
tunity for education, yet through his industry and love of reading and 
study he became one of the greatest linguists in the world, and won for 
himself the honorable sobriquet of ‘‘the learned blacksmith.” Speak- 
ing of Burritt’s profound learning, Edward Everett said, “It is enough 
to make one who has had good opportunities for education hang his head 
in shame.” 

The trouble with many of those who lack early opportunities and 
nany others who see no chance for a college course, and say they have 

} opportunity for self-improvement, is that if they can not set aside 
several years for schooling or college, they think it is of no use to try 
to educate themselves. They do not realize the wealth that exists in 
pare moments—what can be accomplished in them, the opportunities 
they offer for repairing the loss of a college 
education. Even ten or fifteen minutes spent F 
each day in concentrating the mind in thinking, | 
in reading with a purpose, will enlarge your 
mental capacity and add to your knowledge to 
an extent of which you have no conception. 
\t the end of the year you will see the change 
in yourself. 

| know a man who went to school only a 
few months during his life, but who is one of 
the best informed men I have ever met. The 

ry consciousness that he lacked the advan- 
tages of an early education spurred him on to 
make up for the deficiency in other ways. By reading -in his spare 
moments he has absorbed an amount of information that surprises people 
who know him. His knowledge on many subjects, such as history, 
astronomy, geology, political economy, psychology, is so great that most 
people take him for a college graduate. 

it is really wonderful how much can be gained by improving odds 
ind ends of time in keen, analytical observing, thinking, reading, study- 
ing. Think of the untold wealth locked up in the spare moments and 
ng winter evenings of every life. It is possible to pick up an educa- 
tion in the odds and ends of time which most people throw away. 

If those who have been deprived of a college education would only 
make up their minds to get a substitute for it, they would be amazed to 

» what even the evenings of a few weeks devoted conscientiously to 
the college studies would accomplish. 

When a noted literary man was asked how he managed to accomplish 

much with so little friction or apparent effort, he replied, “By 
organizing my time. To every hour its appointed task or duty, with no 
)verlapping or infringements.” 

lhere is a great deal of time wasted even in the busiest lives, which, 
if properly organized, might be used to advantage. 

Many housewives who are so busy from mo:ning to night that they 
really believe they have no time for reading books, magazines, or news- 
papers would be amazed to find how much they would have if they 
would more thoroughly systematize their work. Order is a great time 
‘aver, and we certainly ought to be able to so adjust our living plan 
that we can have a fair amount of time for self-improvement, for enlarg- 
ing life. Yet many people think that their only opportunity for self- 
improvement depends upon the time left after everything else has been 
attended to. 4 

What would a business man accomplish if he did not attend to import- 
ant matters until he had time that was not needed for anything else ? 
[he good business man goes to his office in the morning and plunges 
right into the important work of the day. He knows perfectly well that 
if he attends to all the outside matters, all the details and little things 
that come up, sees everybody that wants to see him, and answers all 
the questions people want to ask, that it will be time to close his. office 
before he gets to his main business. 
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capacity wonderfully. 


of Reading 


>y Orison Swett Marden 


you are not a habitual reader, begin now to 
form the reading habit. Good reading is a 
great life-improver; it will enlarge your mental 
It will make you.a full man, 
an interesting man ; it will elevate your life standards. 
Y our ideals will be higher; your views of life grander. 
Good reading will enrich your life immeasurably. 
You will grow fuller and nobler; you will think 


more of yourself, and others will think more of you. 


Success Magazine 


Ss ARLYLE has said that Most of us manage somehow to find, 
ie a collection of books time for the things we love. If one is” 
Pewee is a university. What. ’.~ / eae | Joas dre and. » hungry for knowledge, if one yearns for 


self-improvement, if one has a taste for 
reading, he will make the opportunity to 
satisfy his desires. 

Think of young Abe'Lincoln being so 
busy that he could not find time to think, 
to: read; to improve his mind. It was 
said by one who early knew him that 
“he lost,no time at home; when he was 
not at work he was at his books; and he 
carried his books to work that he might 
read when released from labor.” 

Vice-President Wilson, when a boy, 


was bound out on a farm and obliged to work from daylight to dark, . 


but he found time to educate himself. Before he was twenty-one he 
had read a thousand volumes. =, 

Where the heart is;there is the treasure. Where the ambition is, 
there is time. : 

It takes not only resolution but determination to set aside unessen- 
tials for essentials, things pleasant and agreeable to-day for the things 
that will prove best for us in the end. There is always temptation to 
sacrifice future good for present pleasure; to put-off reading to a more 
convenient season, while we enjoy idle amusements or waste the time 
in gossip or frivolous conversation. 

The greatest things of the world have been done by those who sys- 
tematized their work, organized their time. Men who have left their 
mark on the world have appreciated the preciousness of time, regarding 
it as the great quarry out of which they have carved reputations or 
fortunes, hewn instruments with which to continue other work of pro- 
gress and civilization. 

The faithfulness with which you improve every spare moment, every 
little chance to develop yourself to your highest possible power, is an 
indication of the sort of man or woman you will be, the sort of man or 
woman you are; it is an evidence of the ability that wins. 

Lincoln used to say that there was a good education in the newspapers. 
He applied for the position of postmaster in 
New Salem because he was too poor to sub- 
scribe for papers, and he knew that he could 
read those which came through the post-office 
for others, as the country was sparsely settled 
and many people did not call for their mail 
more than once or twice a week. He thought 
he was one of the most fortunate persons in 
the world to have access to this, to him a rich 
mine of knowledge. 

What would he have thought of the marvel- 
ous wealth of reading open to the poorest in 
the land to-day? Never before was a practical 
substitute for a college education at home made so cheap, so easy, and so 
attractive. Knowledge of all kinds is placed before us in a most attrac- 
tive and interesting manner. The best of the literature of the world is 
found to-day in thousands of American homes where fifty years ago it 
could only have been obtained by the rich. 

What a shame it is that under such conditions as these an American 
should grow up ignorant, should be uneducated in the midst of such 
marvelous opportunities for self-improvement! Indeed, most of the best 
literature in every line to-day appears in the current periodicals, in the 
form of short articles. Many of our greatest writers spend a vast amount 
of time in the drudgery of travel and investigation in gathering material 
for these articles, and the magazine publishers pay thousands of dollars 
for what a reader can get for ten or fifteen cents. Thus the reader often 
gets for a trifle in periodicals or books the results of months and often 
years of hard work and investigation of our greatest writers. 

There is a wealth within the reach of the poorest mechanic and day- 
laborer in this country that kings in olden times could not possess, and 
that is the wealth of a well-read, cultured mind. In this newspaper age, 
this age of cheap books and periodicals, there is no excuse for ignorance, 
for a coarse, untrained mind. To-day no one is so handicapped, if he 
have health and the use of his faculties, that he can not possess himself 
of wealth that will enrich his whole life, and enable him to converse and 
mingle with the most cultured people. No one is so poor but that it is 
possible for him to lay hold of that which will broaden his mind, which 
will inform and improve him, and lift him out of the brute stage of 
existence into their godlike realm of knowledge. 

The reading habit, if not abused, will not only give you infinite pleas- 
ure and profit, but it will make you a larger, fuller, better informed, more 
interesting man, a better worker. 

An English tanner noted for the high quality of his leather said that he 
never could have produced such a good article had he not read Carlyle! 

There are numerous examples of men whose careers and characters 
have been completely changed by the reading of inspiring books—some- 
times a single volume. 


- Beecher said that he was not the same man after reading Ruskin that 
he had been before. 


[Continued on page 106) 
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CHAPTER XX 
(ContTimuep) 


AYLEY headed up 
into the wind, and 


hung for a moment 
soaring upon a steady 
current of air that poured 
along parallel to the cliff. 

He was still tingling 
with excitement, with 
triumph, with a sort of 
joy which he hardly yet 
dared contemplate, over 
that wonderful last hour 
of his with Jeanne. 

But now that he was 
out of her presence this 
excitement expressed it- 
self, as it commonly did 
with him, in a sort of 
exaggerated coolness. 
When he told her that 
nothing could harm him 
to-night, he was not 
guilty of a mere lover’s 
exaggeration. It was 
quite true that with body 
and mind tuned, as they \ 
were now, to their very 
highest pitch, with every 
faculty at the uttermost 








He felt the pressure of her 
body, as she knelt over him 


would wait for another 
moonrise, before setting 
out on any serious sort 
of expedition, and if that 
assumption were correct, 
he might be returning to 
the cave at any moment. 

Cayley tried hard to 
force himself to accept 
this line of reasoning— 
to use it to combat the 
shuddering horror which 
Roscoe’s mere absence 
caused him. 

He strode a few paces 
forward into the cave, 
then turned about and 
faced the entrance, with 
the idea of selecting a 
good strategical position 
in which to wait for 
Roscoe’s return. 

He realized almost im- 
mediately, however, that 
quite without reference 
to the inexplicable terror 
which Roscoe’s absence 
seemed to cause him, he 
would be unable to wait 
for his return here in the 
cave. The stench of the 








reach of its powers, 
ready and waiting to be 
called upon, nothing was likely to be able to 
harm him. 

His original plan had been to follow Roscoe 
up the beach to the cave, in the hope of over- 
taking him, laden with their stores, and settling 
matters, out of hand, then and there. 

But a moment later he rejected that plan for 
a better one. He towered in a sharp spiral up 
five hundred feet higher, into that velvet, 
spangled sky, swept across the crest of the 
cliff, and sailing thwartwise to the breeze 
which he found on that side, he went glancing 
down the valley toward the glacier, with the 
velocity almost of an arrow. 

The snow mantle which covered the world 
beneath was glazed with an icy crust, and in the star- 
light it glowed with the milky, irridescent gray of an 
enormous. pearl. 

From the glacier where the ice pinnacles pierced the 
snow, there glinted tiny twinkling lights of sapphire. 

When he reached the glacier he checked his speed a 
little, and slanted down to an altitude of not more 
than two or three hundred feet above the crest. He 
hardly expected a glimpse of Roscoe so soon, having 
no reason to think he would be here; but he began 
scanning the earth’s surface closely, with’ the idea of 
accustoming his eyes to the light and the distance. 
Yet it was not his eyés, but his sensitive nostrils which 
gave him his first hint of the probable whereabouts of 
the man he was looking for. 

The frozen air which he had been drawing deep 
into his lungs was odorless, save for the faintly acrid 
suggestion of ozone about it—a thing, by the way, 
which he was puzzled to account for, unless it presaged 
some titanic electrical display in the sky. 

But the odor which now invaded his fastidious nos- 
trils automatically checked his flight. He tilted back 
* his planes and his momentum sent him towering almost 

vertically aloft. He did not analyze it—not that first 
instant, but his sensation was the same that makes a 
dog suddenly throw up its head and snarl, bristling. 

In a moment he knew that it was smoke—the smoke 
of no clean, sparkling wood-fire, but of smoldering 
bones and the flesh of some animal. 

Slowly he began to descend in the sweeping circles 
ofa gp spiral, constantly searching with an eagerness, 
which amounted almost to agony, for the point of 
angry red which would tell him where his enemy 
was to be found. He had no doubt at all that his en- 
emy was there. The man who had laid that fire was 
likely to be sleeping beside it. 

He was within twenty feet of the level of the ice 
before his little mirror of concave silver caught the 
gleam of red that he was looking for. 

He threw his head back sharply and gazed at it. He 
could not see the fire itself—that must be hidden be- 
hind the great rock which almost blocked the entrance 
to what must be the cave. 

The gleam he had caught in his mirror had been re- 
flected in turn from the gleaming surface of a mass of 
ice a little farther out. 

He slanted away again, searching now for a level 
place to alight, found it within a hundred yards of the 
cave-mouth, circled once completely round, to make 
sure that he could not be surprised in the act of getting 
clear of his wings, and a moment later came down 
soundlessly, except with a faint slither of his planes, 
upon the ice. 

He bounded almost instantly to his feet, slipped his 
knife out of his belt, and held the haft of it between 
his teeth while he furled his planes. That done, he 
deposited the bundle in the angle of a projecting rock, 
and stealthily made his way toward the cave-mouth. 

The plan which most naturally suggested itself of 
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bearing away from it a little and attempting to get a 
glimpse into the interior from a safe distance he rejected 
in favor of a‘more audacious, but probably not more 
dangerous one. Y 

He skirted the rock, which partially blocked the 
mouth of the cave, as closely as possible, intent on 
rounding the corner and appearing suddenly within 
what he hoped might be almost striking distance of the 
man he sought. 

Of course he did not know where Roscoe was; 
could not even be sure that he was in the cave at all, 
though. he felt very little doubt of that. But he re- 
flected that while Roscoe’s position might surprise him, 
his position would surprise Roscoe even more. He was 
sure that he was quicker than Roscoe, and better able 
to seize the advantage in an unforeseen situation. 

At the very edge of the shclter afforded by the rock 
he paused for an instant; then, with every nerve tuned 
to the highest pitch, with every muscle in a state of 
supple relaxation, yet instantly ready for any demand 
that might be made upon it, he stepped round the cor- 
ner and into the mouth of the cave. 

Probably no apparition of the monster he expected 
to find there—no sight of him towering, expectant, 
armed, anticipating all that Cayley hoped to do, and 
ready to frustrate it, could have been so terrifying to 
Philip as the thing he actually saw, which was—noth- 
ing. At least, so far as a fist glance into the cave 
would reveal, his enemy was not there. 

For a full minute Cayley stood motionless, staring 
into the smoky, wavering shadow. He was not con- 
sciously looking at what was before his eyes—certainly 
not cataloging the details which went to make up the 
picture. 

He seemed to be taking it in through some extra 
sense, or, perhaps, through all his senses at once. But 
he did not need to explore the remoter recesses of the 
cave to make sure that Roscoe was not there. The 
place cried aloud that it was empty. 

Cayley shuddered, not with fear, and yet with a sen- 
sation stronger than disgust. It was as if a leopard had 
been standing over the deserted lair of a hyena. A 
wild beast’s lair it was, and not a human habitation. 

The floor was littered with feathers and half-gnawed 
bones. The rocky walls dripped with the oily soot of 
his horrible cooking. The foul air of the place was 
actually irridescent. But the real horror of it lay in the 
fact that Roscoe was not there. 

Cayley’s reasoning faculties attacked that blind, ir- 
rational horror with all their force. From the condi- 
tion of the fire it was evident that Roscoe had been 
gone several hours. It was almost certain that he 
would return soon. Cayley’s arrival in his absence 
really gave him an immense advantage. A man always 
comes pds cr | into the place he calls home. If Ros- 
coe came back now, he would have no chance at all 
against Cayley’s quick spring and the flash of the long 
knife-blade. 

Certainly it was reasonable to expect that Roscoe 
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place was already turn- 
ing him sick, and the 
poisonous exhaustion of 
the air making his eyes roll in his head. 

He strode abruptly back to the cave-mouth. 
As he did so, however, his eye alighted on 
something that made him pause—something so 
strangely out of keeping with its surroundings 
that it caused him, or he thought that was the 
reason, a sense of recognition, almost of 
familiarity. 

The thing which so evidently did not belong 
to Roscoe that it seemed almost to belong to 
Philip himself, was a gold locket. It lay ona 
flint bit of rock which seemed to serve Ros- 
coe’s purpose as a table. The objects which 
surrounded it—an irregular piece of raw walrus 
hide, an overturned bottle of whale oil with a 
smudgy wick in it, a sailmaker’s needle and some rav- 
elings of canvas, together with some scraps of food 
—all spoke so loud of Roscoe and made such a contrast 
with this bit of jewelry, that Cayley’s action in stooping 
to pick it up was almost automatic. 

He held it in his hand a moment, as if he did not 
know quite what to do with it, then he put it in his 
pocket and went out of the cave. Only during the 
moment when it had first caught his eye had it really 
commanded his attention at all. By the time he got 
outside he had forgotten it. 

Two or three breaths of the clean air were all he 
needed to revive him physically, but to his surprise they 
did not suffice to rid him of the feeling which he 
regarded as superstitious; namely, the impulse to fly 
back to Jeanne as fast as wing could carry him. 

He had every reason to believe that she was safe, he 
told himself. “She was armed with a heavy revolver, 
was a goud shot, and had plenty of nerve. She was in 
a place, the only avenue of access to which would give 
her a tremendous advantage over any invader. So that 
even supposing the worst—supposing that Roscoe’s 
absence were taken to mean that he had gone to make 
an attack on the pilot-house, there could hardly be a 
doubt that Jeanne would kill him. 

His reasoning was all based on the assumption 
that the pilot-house was inaccessible to any wingless 
creature, except by the way of the ice chimney. He 
steadied himself as best he could and crouched down 
in the shelter of the big rock to await Roscoe’s return. 

He had hardly settled himself when he saw some- 
thing that made him shake his head impatiently and 
swear a little. It was the winking glow of an aurora 
borealis, off to the North. 

Struggling as he was with a fear which his reason 
offered him no foundation for, he was in no mood to 
appreciate one of these infernal, inexplicable exhibitions 
that a succession of those long Arctic nights had made 
him all too familiar with. No familiarity could lessen 
the wonder of it. 

He hoped that this one might pass off without 
amounting to anything, but it was not long before a 
slender, flickering, greenish-white flash across the sky 
convinced him that he was in for it. He remembered 
having read, in Captain Fielding’s journal, how the 
members of his own crew, and more particularly the 
Walrus people, had been frightened to the verge of 
terror by them, and how the Portuguese had always 
fallen on his knees and begun jabbering his prayers 
when one of these phenomena took place. He had 
believed them, Captain Fielding thought, to be verit- 
“2 the fires of hell. 

ayley and Jeanne had often watched the auroras 
from beginning to end with delight, but it always had 
been a strange, piquant sort of pleasure that has a spice 
of terror in it. 

But to-night, as he crouched there alone on the 
beach, waiting for the man who did not come, the 
wild, freakish, indefinably menacing quality of those 
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trange lights affected him powerfully. The way they 
ped in long arcs clear across the sky and vanished; 
vay their brilliant streamers could flaunt themselves 
zenith to horizon with all the colors of the sunset, 
till leave the earth as dark as it was after they 
rolled up and disappeared; the horrible, winking, 
idering ghostliness of them made it difficult to 
of them as part of the order of nature, turned 
nto a sort of malevolent miracle. It was never 
e to tell how long they would last. Sometimes 
rolled up and left the sky unvexed at the end of a 
rief minutes; sometimes they kept up their 

s’ dance all night. 
one he saw brightening now was developing 
into a stupendous spectacle. The long, greenish 
of light, rippling, flickering, fading, flashing out 
gradually established themselves in an immense 
devil’s rainbow clear across the sky. The 
vers which began presently to pour out from 
sides of it ran a gamut of color from angry purple 
) a flaming orange. The horizon, all the northern 
f it, was banked with what looked like luminous 
hur-colored clouds, shot with occasional gleams of 

zht magenta. 

ey gazed at the spectacle unwillingly, but still 
ed. And somehow, though he fought the feel- 
perately, it began to assume a personal signifi- 
» him; a significance of mockery. The whole 
vas quivering with vast, silent laughter. Was it 
he, with his fancied cleverness and daring in 
g Roscoe’s lair, and waiting for his return 
to it, was really doing precisely the thing that 
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compensated for his disappointment in not finding the 
‘bodies of bis two latest victims. 

Evidently they had not even attempted to.use such 
shelter as the ice chamber afforded, for it showed no 
_marks of human habitation. - They had probably wan- 


‘dered outside and died in one of the near-by drifts. 


‘Perhaps he woyld find them some day. For the pres- 
ent, however, the stores occupied his whole attention. 

Very methodically he set to work, carrying them off 
to his own cave, working without fatigue and with- 
out intermission so long as the moonlight lasted. He 
was just setting out with his last load when, glancing 
skyward to see how long the light would hold, he 
caught a glimpse of Cayley on the wing. The sight 
occasioned him no return—not even momentary—of 
the old terror. He cursed a littl: because he had not 
his rifle with him; the sky-man : oaring slowly and not 
very high presented a mark he could almost certainly 
have hit. 

It was surprising, of course, to see him alive, but 
Roscoe, in his present state, never trought of looking 
to supernatural means to account for the fact. Indeed, 
he was hardly more than a moment in approximating 
the true explanation. There might well be, he sup- 
posed, up somewhere in the face of the cliff a cave or 
shelter of which he knew nothing, and easily acces- 
sible to anyone who happened to possess a flying- 
machine. 

Skirting the cliff and keeping well in its shadow, he 
made his way with his last load back to his cave. 
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had killed the sky-man before learning from him the 
location of this unknown shelter of. his; for, if the 
man was living, there was a pretty good chance that 
the woman was‘ too. Theré would be plenty of 
chance to kill the man after he had discovered the lo- 
cation of their nesting-place. . 

So instead of firing he scrambled up to the top of 
the nearest ice hummock and from there watched Cay- 
ley’s flight to his landing place. 

He laughed aloud when he saw that it was not in the 
side of the cliff, as he had feared, but quite at the crest 
of it, where it was.as accessible to a man who could 
climb a bit as to one with wings. 

He did not move from his attitude of strained atten- 
tion on the summit of a little ice hill until he saw a 
faint glow of golden light diffusing itself from the 
mouth of the tunnel that led to the pilot-house. Then, 
with that queer shuffling gait of his, which was neither 
walk nor run, he began making his way inshore,’ over 
the ice, toward the foot of the cliff. 

Cayley’s tunnel was not at right angles to the crest, 
but bore off diagonally westward. Roscoe had noted 
this fact, and he figured out that from the top of the 
promontory which formed the western boundary of 
their strip of beach, he should be able to command a 
view straight into the tunnel. Also, there was at this 
point a precipitous trail up the cliff. No one but Ros- 
coe would have called it a trail, but that was the way 
it existed in his mind. 

He had not climbed it since the day when the sight 
of Philip coming down from the sky had pre- 
vented his attack upon Jeanne. It was a hard 





would have him do? Were those sky- 
s laughing over what was happening up 
pilot-house while he sat here and waited ? 
intelligence, no sane power of consecutive 
ing can resist this sort of thing indefinitely, 
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last Cayley’s power of resistance came to 
nd 


He sprang to his feet at last, dripping with 
veat in spite of the cold, caught up his bundled 
gs, unfurled them, and took the air witha 
Once he had jerked himself aloft to a 
zht a little above the crest of the cliff, it was 
more than a matter of seconds before he 
opposite the dome-like mound of snow 
h covered the pilot-house. 
There was no light shining out of the tunnel 
But that was as he had expected it to 
He made it out easily enough; and in an- 
moment had alighted there. 
Jeanne!” he called. 
was not the exertion of flight, but a sudden 
erable apprehension that made him breath- 
The word had halted a little in his throat. 
y as he uttered it he saw down the tunnel, 
the pilot-house itself, a tiny spark of fire, 
veard the click of steel against flint. 
Nhat the spark illuminated were the fingers 
gantic hairy hand. 
inne!” he called again, and now his voice 
lear enough, ‘‘ wait a minute and Ill make 
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trance 
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With a yell of rage, 
he sprang upon Cayley 


climb, even for him, but it was worth the trouble. 

There was a sheltered hollow where, except in 
the severest weather, one could pass a number 
of hours quite comfortably. Cayley had slept 
there once, on the night of his first meeting 
with Jeanne on the ice-floe. 

His calculation of the angle of the tunnel 
proved to be correct, for from his newly gained 
coign of vantage he could see straight into the 
pilot-house, and make out clearly enough two 
figures there. 

Once more he was tempted to fire, and might 
have yielded to the temptation had not the light 
been put out before he had fairly got his eyes 
adjusted to the distance. 

It is to be remembered, always, that he knew 
nothing whatever of the ice chimney, and sus- 
pected no connection between the hut and the 
pilot-house, except by the air. For anything he 
knew to the contrary, Jeanne might be able to 
fly, as well as Philip, or he to carry her with him 
upgn his flights. Consequently, he did not sus- 
pect, when he saw Cayley take to flight again, 
that this action had any réference to himself; nor 
that the woman who was left alone would be on 
her guard against him. 

The moment he glimpsed the shadow of Cay- 
ley’s wings against the stars he began making 
his way cautiously over the crusted snow toward 
the pilot-house. The distance was not great, not 
more than half a mile, but progress over that 
glazed, precipitous surface was necessarily slow. 
He had no chance to stand erect, and. most of 
the way he had literally to crawl, often cutting 








ht for you.” 
CHAPTER XxXI 
° IN THE PILOT-HOUSE 
(aytey had been right in assuming as he did in 


s conversation with Jeanne upon the sub- 
that Roscoe and the other people of the Walrus 
ever noticed the ice chimney, nor suspected the 
e of the pilot-house upon the cliff-head. Also, 
id followed correctly the track of Roscoe’s mind in 
deduction that the two latest castaways upon this 
i, Philip and Jeanne, must have perished in the great 
n which began on the night when he fired the hut, 
yntinued for so many weeks that he, like them, 
| trace of the reckoning. 
During the storm he had lived in the cave, much as 
p and Jeanne had lived in the pilot-house on the 
He had, that is to say, in some purely automatic 
yn, kept on existing. The mere momentum of a 
man’s vitality makes it hard-for him to die. 
when the storm abated and milder weather came, 
estirred himself, as Cayley did, and set about dig- 
1 tunnel of his own through the great drift which 
»cked the entrance to his cave. 
the whole, the long weeks he had been hiberna- 
for that is what his state amounted to, had had 
eficial effect upon him. He was not only sane 
n, but had ceased altogether to be self-conscious 
it his state of mind. 
That period of weeks when he had permitted him- 
f to be terrorized by the ghost of a murdered man 
1 an old rosewood box, and what he had taken to 
in avenging angel from Heaven, had no more con- 
tion with his present self than the half-remembered 
um of a man who has once been sick. 
The next time the moon came up, after he had com- 
ted the tunnel from the cave, he set out down the 
ich toward the ruins of the hut. 
lt was not mere curiosity which attracted him, nor 
iny lurking fear, but simply the hope of making some 
vage from the wreckage of the hut, or possibly from 
bodies of his two victims, in case he was lucky 
ough to find them there. He had no doubt at all 
at they were dead. His pleasure over the quantity 
nd condition of the stores he found in the ice cave 
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Here he spent a few minutes cleaning his rifle, making 
sure that the mechanism of the breech was working 
perfectly, and filling its magazine full of cartridges. 

The moon was just setting, but the sky was still 
bright enough to give him a good hope of making out 
Cayley’s winged figure against it. 

He did not follow the old track down the beach, but 
made straight out over the rough masses of ice which 
covered the bay. It was dark enough to do away with 
the danger that the sky-man might see him first. 

He was in better humor than he had been at any 
time since the coming of the Aurora. He was out 
hunting, and confidently expected to succeed in bagging 
his prey. Of those human passions which incite men 
to do murder, he felt, for the moment, none whatever. 
He expected a certain pleasure in getting the winged 
man squarely on the sight of his rifle and bringing him 
down, hurtling, from the sky, with one clean shot. 

He expected he would come. He was almost certain 
to return to his shelter, wherever it was, before the 
last of the light had faded from the sky. 

Roscoe squatted down in the lee of the great hum- 
mock of ice, surveyed the heavens with keen, prac- 
tised eyes, munched on a strip of dried walrus-meat 
which he had brought with him, and waited very con- 
tentedly. 

He had not long to wait. Long before the moon- 
twilight had gone out of the sky he saw in it, silhou- 
etted against it, the sight from which he had once fled 
with such mad terror, the broad expanse of the sky- 
man’s wings. 

He was coming along almost directly above the 
spot where Roscoe waited, and within easy range. 
Roscoe had raised his rifle and was sighting deliber- 
ately along the barrel before the idea occurred to him 
which caused him to lower it again rather suddenly, 
and swear at himself a little, under his breath, as a 
man will who has nearly made a bad mistake. 

What a fool he would have been, to be sure, if he 


little holes in the crust with his knife to dig his 
fingers and toes into. 

But he was tireless as well as persistent, and 
at last he drew himself over the crown of Cayley’s 
tunnel, let himself down, and dropped, with cat-like 
lightness for so heavy a man, just outside the pilot- 
house door. 

The door was closed, but there was a light shining 
out through a crack beneath it. It was a glass door, 
but something had been hung over the glass, so that he 
could not see into the interior. 

Both Jeanne and Philip had made the mistake of 
assuming that the only way of access to the pilot- 
house, except to Philip with his wings, was the ice 
chimney. It was a natural mistake enough, one that 
almost any but a practised mountaineer would have 
made. 

Furthermore, they had no reason, either of them, 
for anticipating an attack on the pilot-house while 
Philip was gone. They had been living here for 
weeks, in unbroken security. So, though the girl 
obeyed Philip’s injunction literally and scrupulously, 
she did it without the slightest sense of personal dan- 
ger; and, indeed, she would hardly have had room for 
such an emotion even if there had been a much more 
reasonable ground for it. 

An acute terror for Philip, who had gone out to find 
their monstrous enemy and try to kill him, would in 
any case have dominated both thought and feeling. 
And this terror was all the sharper because of what had 
passed between them the hour before—the coming of 
the full, complete, wonderful understanding and the 
sweeping away of the last barrier there had been 
between them. 

Probably no human being, not even the sanest and 
most commonplace, is inaccessible to that fear of 
Nemesis—the fear that merely being too happy, finding 
life too complete—is sufficient to suggest. 

Only an hour ago the thing had happened which 
made life perfect for her; and now Philip was gone and 
she left alone. 

[Continued on page 108] 
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Not Fast Colors 


“A unTy,” said little Con- 
stance, ‘“‘dont you 
want some of my candy?” 
‘* Thank you, dear,” was 
the reply. ‘“‘Sugared al- 
monds are favorites of 
mine.” 
‘*The pink or the white 
ones?” asked the little tot. 


tained at the usual rates. 





For these bits of ‘* Point and Pleasantry * payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. Stories which 
have appeared in other publications are not eligible. The 
editors reserve the right to make such editorial changes as 
may seem necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on 
these pages, and yet seems worthy of publication, may be re- 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.” 


Holiday Visitors 


A\™ Appattine case of deaf- 

ness was that of an old 
lady who lived just across 
the street from the navy 
yard. On Washington’s 
birthday they fired a salute 
of twenty-one guns. The 
old lady was observed to 








‘* The white ones, please.” 

There was silence until the last piece had disap- 
peared. 

“They were all pink at first, Aunty,” remarked 
Constance. 
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As In Laundries 


A CaAtirornia woman in training a new Chinese ser- 

vant to wait on the door had her daughter ring the 
bell and present her card. Next afternoon a friend 
called and handed her card to the Celestial, who pulled 
out of his sleeve the card the daughter of the house 
had presented the afternoon before and carefully com- 
pared the two. ‘‘Tickee no matchee,” he exclaimed, 
handing back the visitor’s card. ‘*‘No can come in.” 

A. C. WEGNER. 
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Near-Billiards 


Two traveling salesmen, detained in a little village 
hotel, were introduced to a crazy little billiard 

table and a set of balls which were of a uniform dirty 
gray color. 

““But how do you tell the red from the white?” 
asked one of the guests. 

“‘Oh,” replied the landlord, ‘‘ you soon get to know 
them by their shape.” 
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Soles and Souls 


A NEAR-SIGHTED Methodist preacher was holding a re- 

vival in the mountains of North Carolina. A moon- 
shiner, a tall, lanky specimen with large bare feet, 
approached the mourner’s bench and knelt down in 
prayer. ‘‘My brother,” said the preacher, “I am so 
glad you have come to give your heart to God,” and 
then seeing the man’s feet behind him, he added, ‘‘ and 
that you have brought your two dear little boys with 
you.”—J. D. Harris. 


Man’s Short Memory 


"Tue fact that Speaker Cannon, who now denounces 

the ‘‘insurgents” as guilty of Bryanism, once 
supported the Nebraskan in a futile filibuster for free 
silver exemplifies the shortness of the political memory 
of Americans. Mark Hanna once told a story to illus- 
trate this fact. 

It was not until May, 1896, that anyone could 
tell what position either of the great parties would 
take on the silver question, and among the good poli- 
ticians who guessed wrong was Walter P. Brownlow 
of Tennessee, who in an overwhelmingly RKepub- 
lican district made his successful canvass for the Repub- 
lican Congressional nomination as a free-silver man. 
Even after the gold standard convention with Brown- 
low on the National Committee the Tennesseean 
continued to talk free silver. Finally Chairman Hanna 
protested. 

Brownlow wrote back, ‘‘Dear Mr. Hanna: When I 
started to run for Congress | knowed | couldn’t git up 
no speech out of my head, so | thought I’d find a 
speech some other feller had made, and git it by heart. 
| happened to pick a speech made to the Stark County, 
Ohio, Farmers’ Alliance, by a feller of the name of 
McKinley. 1’ll be awful busy in this here campaign, 
but if Mc flops agin, jest wire me. 


start and listen as the last 
gun was fired; then, adjust- 
ing her cap and smoothing her dress, she exclaimed, 
‘*Come in !’’—Wyw. C. BENNETT. 


- . 
A Permanent Position 


“Mik. Smits,” spoke up the young lawyer, ‘I come 
here as a representative of your neighbor, Tom 
Jones, with the commission to collect a debt due him.” 
“*1 congratulate you,” answered Mr. Smith, ‘‘on ob- 
taining so permanent a job at such an early stage in 
your career.” 
+ a 


A Barking Dog Sometimes Bites 


A Western Pennsytvania tax collector, though afflicted 
with stuttering, is an old gentleman of uniformly 

good temper, which apparently no combination of cir- 
cumstances can ruffle. One morning he was asked 
into the ‘‘settin’-room” by the lady answering his 
knock, and was immediately beset by a barking dog. 

**Don’t mind Tip,” said the lady, ‘‘he’s only fool- 
ing—he won't bite you.” 

‘*He w-w-wo-won’t, w-w-wo-won’t he,” said the 
old gentleman triumphantly, ‘‘h-h-he’s b-b-bi-biting 
me n-now.”—Ipa B. Granam. 


The Walrus and the Socialist 


N WASHINGTON the moon was up 
And shining with all its might, 
Doing its very best to make 
The nation clean and bright. 
No other effort of the kind 
Was anywhere in sight. 


The sun was shining sulkily 
Because the moon, he thought, 

Threw no light on the problem, 
The which of course she ought. 

“ There's so much moonshine now,” said he, 
“The nation’s sore distraught.” 


The Walrus and the Socialist 
Were strolling softly aft. 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of graft. 

“t greatly ear, oh Walrus dear, 
There's little hope from Taft.” 


“If seven suffragets with votes 
Stormed it for quite a while, 
Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“They could reduce the pile?” 
“| doubt it,” said the Socialist, 

And tried his best to smile. 


“*Oh Congressmen, bestir yourselves,” 
Bn. eng did implore. 
* cost of things is going up 
And more and more and more. 
The trusts have got us by the throat; 


It is a 


The Congressmen all shook their heads 
A hep is tay cecil eat ce 
int that cow! e it 
If they would only try. 
And then a movement to adjourn 


ELLIS O. JONES. 
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If the man 


behind the counter 


of the corner cigar store were to say to you 
‘**Buy this box of cigars—smoke ten of them, 
and if you don’t like them bring back the 
remaining cigars and get all your money—and 
no charge for the ten smoked ”’ you’d be pretty 
well convinced of his faith in the cigar he was 
selling and you’d probably buy. 
But the man in the corner store 
doesn’t do business that way. 
Now, I want to make you that 
very offer—with this exception -— 
that I don’t want you to pay for the 
cigars until after you’ve smoked 
the ten. Here is my offer in fuli 
as I've stated it for seven years. 


1 will, upon request, send fifty 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a 
reader of Success Magazine, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining forty at my 
expense, and no charge for the ten 
smoked, if he is not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased, and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 


On that Offer I have built 
a large business extending into 
every State and Territory of the 
Union. My business grows by 
reason of repeat orders—eighty- 
five per cent of the cigars I sell 
are shipped on repeat orders. 

Every cigar is made right here 
in my own factory (and it is not a 
small affair, but a full size business 
building in the business heart of 
Philadelphia) and I know that the 
filler is a// clean, straight, long Ha- 
vana, grown on the Island of Cuba 
and the wrapper genuine Sumatra, 
the cigars are hand-made by skilled 
workmen in a clean, sanitary fac- 
tory. That’s why I know that 
my cigar will stand this offer. 

In ordering, please enclose busi- 





Shivers’ 
ness card or send personal refer- | ,2&"# 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 





ences, and state which you prefer 
—light, medium or dark cigar. 
MY BOOK FREE-—it tells a lot of things 
about tobacco, cigars and smoking in general 
that every man should know. Write for it. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 


913 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pears 


‘<A shining counten- 
ance”? is produced by 
ordinary soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 


reflects beauty and re- 








finement. Pears’ leaves 
the skin soft, white and 


natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


IF SUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 71 
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Fifteen years ago, when 
we founded our business, 
we made the first strictly 
high-grade tailored-to- 
order clothes that were ever 
sold at prices similar to 
those asked for ready-made 
clothing. 


We have continued 
to make them. better 
each succeeding year, 





until today their excel- 
lence is unquestioned. 


Yet, never satisfied that we have reached 
perfection, we pass by no opportunity to 
improve our tailoring wherever possible. 
We will always be able to deliver you the 
best values in the world for your money. 





Largest tailors in the world 


of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago 
Write for free copy of our Spring style book 


and address of our nearest representative. He 
will show our Woolens and take your measure. 


$25 to $40 / 



























The Broncho Buster Hat 


Direct from the land of the Cowboy. Suitable for all 
eathers, manufactured and sold by us exclusively, 
direct te the consumer. Description—Fine quality felt, 
git tan color, with richly Mexican carved leather band; 
ever flop’’ brim, made in two dimensions; brim 8 inches, 

wh 4) inches; brim 8) inches, crown 5 inches, a reg- 

ir five dollar hat, sent express prepaid ...... 
State size. Money refunded ifnot as represented, 


Dept.8 MNOUSTON HAT CO. Houston, Texas 


Boat and Engine Book FREE 


Just like a 30-Footer Do ont Gch cf Bering tamu socal 














only you see our 

smaller WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 


Only $121 for this 
complete 16-ft. Launch—8 H. P., guaranteed self-starting 
Engine, weedless Wheeland Rudder. Re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience. Money back 
if not as represented. Write for free cat- 
alog today. 

Specia! Bargains in Weco reversible, self-start- 
ing engines to those building or buying their 
own Hulls, Engine controlled by one lever. 
Special proposition to agents for alimited time only. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO.,400 Canal St., Greenville, Mich. 


NCLE SAM: WANTS YOU 


for the Railway Mail, Postal, Internal 
Revenue, Customs or Departmental 
Service. 40,000 appointments made 
yearly. Full particulars FREE con- 
cernin sitions. salaries, examina- 
tions (held annually in every State), 
sample questions previously used, etc. 
Address the originators. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE [peeteee 


18-40 Second Nat’! Bank Bide... Wash.. D 


| Teach Sign Painting 


Show. Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and gnarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
practical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
DPeLTROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 

Se “Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 
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Wren Dr. Frederick A. Cook returned to civilization 

from the mysterious depths of the frozen North, 
most people were willing to believe that he had been 
to the north pole. In the first place, he was an.Amer- 
ican; secondly, he was a _jollier 
fellow than Peary; thirdly, he came 
from the place whence come all 
north pole explorers—the North. 
The only suspicious circumstance 
was that Wm. T. Stead, the English journalist who 
has been fooled by every hoax during two generations, 
fervently believed in Cook. 

The King of Denmark laid his approving hand on 
Coak’s shoulder, and the University of Copenhagen 
slipped an honorary doctor’s degree into the explorer’s 
pocket. Everybody from Copenhagen to Los Angeles 
with one exception cried ‘‘ Bravo.” 

Besides the late P. T. Barnum, no one has ever’ un- 
derstood our American psychology so well as Frederick 
A. Cook. Commander Peary “nailed”? Cook, but 
Cook only smiled a modest smile, and coined the nail 
into gold pieces. When Peary showed that even the 
Esquimaux who had been with Cook denied having 
gone to the pole, Cook still smiled. When Edward 
Barrill, who accompanied Cook in an alleged climb of 
Mt. McKinley, admitted that he and Cook had “‘ faked” 
the climb; when two worthy gentlemen named Dunkle 
and Loose boasted that they had forged the papers 
which Dr. Cook was to present at Copenhagen; when 
hundreds of people brought forth proof that Cook could 
not have got to the pole with the sleds he had, or the 
shoes, or the food supply, and that he did not have 
with him instruments which would tell the north pole 
from northern Minnesota, still Cook said nothing. He 
went on giving his lectures as long as people would 
listen to him without asking questions. In the mean- 
time, he said, he was preparing his documents for 
Copenhagen. 

When the pie was opened, the Danish scientists re- 
alized that- they had been presented with a very rare 
specimen of the north polar gold-brick. There were 
no original observations, no calculations; nothing but a 
highly-colored composition on the purple snows of the 
boreal center. The report of the court of scientific ap- 
peal was unanimous; the Explorers’ Club of New York 
declared that Cook had not gone to the top of Mt. 
McKinley either, and it expelled him from the organiza- 
tion. Rapidly all of Cook’s friends melted away. 

Meanwhile where is Cook? He has gone without 
leaving his post-office address. Incidentally he has 
taken with him from $50,000 to $100,000 of good 
American money. The charitably inclined say that Dr. 
Cook is mad. If this be madness, there is method in it. 


The History 
of a Hoar 


HE past month in Washington has been one of 

‘masterly inactivity”? at least in so far as results 
are concerned. The new Congress has done little that 
is of interest to anybody outside of its own member- 
ship, and up to the time that this is 
written, it has had no stimulus to 
action, either by precept or exam- 
ple, from the President of the 
United States. The latter is pre- 
paring special messages, however, upon railroad, trust 
and conservation problems, and we are hoping that by 
the time this issue reaches its readers something will 
have been accomplished. 

Meanwhile, the President has done little to reassure 
those whose faith is no longer triumphant over their 
fears. True, he has given his belated consent to an 
investigation of the charges against Richard A. Ballinger, 
but the people will not be satisfied on that score until 
they learn whether this renovation is to be a vacuum 
cleaning process or only a white wash. 

The President’s ruling upon the question ‘‘ what is 
whiskey” is one that has given serious concern to the 
friends of the pure food law. He interprets the term 
liberally, and in so doing. reverses the Roosevelt-Bona- 
parte-Wiley order on thts subject. 

A statement has been issued, apparentiy with the 
President’s sanction, to the effect that Federal appoint- 
ments upon the recommendation of Congressmen can 
only be made when these Congressmen are loyal to 
their party. This is interpreted.as a threat to withhold 


Inaction and 
Reaction 


‘ patronage from insurgent representatives. Whether it 





is aimed at the insurgents or the ‘‘ regulars,” it is an 
unjustifiable use of the appointive power. 

Unofficially, President Taft has lent an all too atten- 
tive ear to the absurd theory that the newspapers and 
magazines which have disagreed with his Aldrich- 
Cannon affiliations are part of a mysterious ‘‘ Back from 
Elba” Conspiracy to discredit his administration in the 
interest of Theodore Roosevelt. Once more President 
Taft seems to have listened to the voices of false pro- 
phets. He must know that nothing but his own action 
or inaction can possibly discredit his administration, 
and then only when the people have lost the faith that 
was in them on November 8, 1908. 

With Secretary Knox playing fast and loose with 

our Oriental and Latin-American policies and Sec- 
retary Ballinger facing charges of remissness in protecting 
our natural resources, it is comforting to note that four 
of President Taft’s cabinet have 
recently shown some signs of zeal 
for the public welfare. 

Secretary Meyer’s recently an- 
nounced plan for the reorganization of the Navy De- 
partment is too technical to admit of detailed discussion 
here, but its effect will be to concentrate power in the 
responsible head of the department, thereby simplifying 
administration and preventing duplication, waste and 
dishonesty. 

Secretary Nagel in his first annual report of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor makes a vigorous 
plea for complete publicity of the business of interstate 
corporations. 

An orderissued by Secretary Dickinson forbids the 
War Department to purchase supplies from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company on the ground that it is an outlaw 
corporation. 

Secretary MacVeagh’s contribution is personal rather 
than official. In a recent speech at Boston he an- 
nounced that the Republican party has undergone a 
change of heart on the tariff question, and he admitted 
that the Payne bill does not ‘‘revise downward” as 
much as the party wishes. 

Perhaps these things are not much to boast of, but 
at a time of general reaction in Washington they shine 
like a good deed in a naughty world. 


Signs of Life 


HAT well-known resident of the starry heavens 
known as the ‘‘ Big Dipper” has been undergoing 
a muck-raking investigation by astronomers, and if the 
truth must be told, the result is not entirely to its credit. 
It had long been believed that the 
constellation of which the Dipper 
was the most prominent group 
was all of one sidereal family, 
sticking together lovally through 
all celestial vicissitudes and maintaining the same relative 
position. Moons and planets, we knew, were unteli- 
able, and we had no faith in comets, but the good old 
Dipper, we thought, remained always the same. Now 
the astronomical gossips whisper that the Dipper fam- 
ily is really divided against itself; that the constellation 
is gradually altering its shape, and the whole group is be- 
coming dissipated in space. The change is of course slow, 
but it may be scarcely ten million years before the Dipper 
becomes a washtub or a coffee pot. There is something 
about this discovery that is infinitely discouraging. 


Gossip about 
the Dipper 


[7 !s estimated that America’s annual crop loss from 

insect pests is eight hundred million dollars, and 
that there are insect-eating birds which, if given proper 
encouragement, could prevent this 
appalling waste. The National 
Association of Audubon Societies 
announces a gift of one million{dol- 
lars for the endowment of an in- 
stitution for the advancement of knowledge of the value 
of birds. 

The association believes that a hundred dollars 
spent on bird study means a thousand saved. Often 
the farmer believes a bird which eats a little grain to be 
his enemy, when it is only presenting its modest board 
bill for very valuable services. The Department of 
Agriculture is doing important work in making experi- 
ments; the Audubon Societies can do much to further 
the movement. In our effort to save our natural resources, 
bird conservation should receive its share of attention. 


A Million 
for the Birds 


IF GUBGSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 71 
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How would you like to invest your money at one- 

seventh of one per cent. per year? Just this sort 
of investment has been: made by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who has the reputation of being an able banker. He 
has bought for $2,500,000 a block 
of 502 shares of Equitable Life As- 
surance Association stock, which 
can not by any possibility earn 
more than $3,514 per year. The 
reason why Mr. Morgan has done this is clear. The 
502 shares represent the control of the Equitable, and 
the company controls $460,000,000 of assets. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle believes 
that the general public should be grateful to Mr. Mor- 
gan for buying control of this stock. Had he not done 
so, financial sharks might have bought these shares, 
and played ducks and drakes with the policy-holders’ 
four hundred and sixty millions. 

Admitting that Mr. Morgan's purpose is disinterested, 
what does this situation mean? Simply this. That 
the owners of nearly half a billion in life insurance 
policies must be grateful because an honest financier 
without their consent gains control of their property— 
in order that a dishonest financier may not do so. 

The buying of these 502 shares puts Mr. Morgan in 
the position of the most favored financier. He is be- 
lieved now to control or influence the Equitable with 
$460,000,000, the New York Life with $495,000,000, 
several banks with deposits of $440,000,000, a few 
trust companies with deposits of about $315,000,000, 
and to have a ‘‘morganatic” union with the United 
States Steel Corporation with a capital of about a bil- 
lion and a half. 

Does not this situation point to the formation of a 
money trust greater—and perhaps more harmful—than 
any trust we have yet conceived? Is any man wise 
enough to deserve control over three billion dollars ? 


Morgan and 
the Equitable 


HE world has been greatly interested by Dr. 

Jonnesco’s announcement that stovaine injected 
into the spinal cord is a valuable substitute for 
ether and chloroform as an anesthetic in certain grave 
surgical operations. Dr. Jonnesco, 
who is a Roumanian, has demon- 
strated that the use of this drug 
destroys sensibility without de- 
stroying consciousness. As the 
use of ether and chloroform is often attended with dis- 
tressing and even dangerous effects, the discovery is 
accepted in many quarters as one of great value in the 
world of surgery. 

The theory of spinal injection for destroying sensibil- 
ity to pain is in no respect a new one, Dr. J. Leonard 
Corning having made experiments along this line as 
long ago as 1885. Dr. Dudley Tait reopened the sub- 
ject about ten years ago, and it then received world- 
wide discussion. The earlier experimenters used 
cocaine, but its use never became general because of 
the fear of physicians that the procedure might be 
accompanied by subsequent dangers to the patient. 

The same objection is raised to the use of stovaine, 
and the method will be subjected to the most critical 
tests before it is generally accepted by the medical 
profession. It must be proved that other forms of local 
anasthesia will not do, and that the insensibility pro- 
duced is sufficiently long to outlast the operation. The 
experiments in America have not so far been entirely 
successful. If, however, it is proved to be practical, it 
will be another long step toward our emancipation 
from pain. 


A New Victory 
over Pain 


‘Tue trusts now have dominion over the heavens 

above as well as the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth; capital buzzes cheerfully through the 
air seeking dividends. The Wright Company, recently 
incorporated with a capital of one 
million dollars, promises to deliver 
aeroplanes to customers by May 1, 
1910. Associated with the Wrights 
in this business venture are such men as Vanderbilt, 
Belmont, Shonts—we shall not go into all the dis- 
tressing details. These substantial citizens have not 
taken personally to sky-larking; they only hold them- 
selves ready to serve anyone who has vaulting ambi- 
tions and $7,500. A lesson in aviation goes free with 
every purchase. 

‘*Four years from now,” said an inventor the other 
day, ‘‘passengers will be riding between New York 
and Chicago in aeroplanes.” The past year’s achieve- 
ments in air conquest have taught the wise never to 
argue with an inventor. 


Sky Finance 


New Enctanp newspaper heaves an editorial sigh 

and drops an editorial tear over the fact that the 
inhabitants of the barbarous and provincial West per- 
sist in making use of the final ‘‘r” in their conversa- 
tion. The tendency of the time, 
it points out, especially in cities, is 
not to pronounce the ‘‘r” at all. 
As far as the alphabet is concerned, 
the East believes in revision down- 
ward. This criticism coming from a region where 
people habitually say ‘‘idear” and ‘‘lawr” and “‘ sofar” 
moves a middle-western journal to snorts of merriment. 
We may burr our ‘‘r’s,” it admits, but we do not add 
them to everything in the dictionary. According to 
that newspaper, alphabetical revision is distinctly a 
local issue. 

Thus sectionalism again rears its awful head; it is the 
East and South against the West. There is no patriot- 
ism, no charity broad enough to condone other people’s 
mispronunciation. 


Sectionalism and 
the Letter ‘“R’ 


JF THERE is any act of the President of the United 
_ States that should be above criticism, it is the ap- 
pointment of a Supreme Court justice. It is to be re- 


‘gretted, therefore, that the selection of Judge Horace 


Harmon Lurton of Tennessee to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Justice Peckham has met with con- 
siderable disapproval by serious 
men. 

Objections to Judge Lurton’s appointment are along 
three independent lines. It is pointed out that a man 
sixty-five years old should not have been chosen to a 
tribunal whose work is already seriously hampered by 
the advanced age of its members. Another complaint 
is that Judge Lurton comes from the Sixth Circuit, 
which already has two representatives on the Supreme 
Bench, while the Second Circuit has none. The third 
and most serious criticism is that Judge Lurton’s deci- 
sions have been of a reactionary character, especially 
upon questions of corporation control and employers’ 
liability. Hostile critics assert that his willingness to 
accept courtesies from railroads whose cases were before 
him for adjudication has earned for him the titles of 
“‘the Railroad Judge” and “‘ Private Car Lurton.” 

If there is a shadow of basis for the accusation that 
Judge Lurton is over-solicitous of the privileges of cor- 
porations, he should not! have been appointed to a tri- 
bunal which must pass final judgment upon our right 
to regulate. Under such suspicion the selection of a 
Democrat by a Republican President ceases to be com- 
mendable nonpartisanship and becomes a means of dis- 
arming opposition in the United States Senate, which 
must confirm appointments. 


Justice Lurton 
under Fire 


Unt the administration of President Arthur, the 
harmful old doctrine, ‘‘to the victor belong the 
spoils,” held full sway in official appointments. Suc- 
ceeding Presidents, and especially Cleveland and Roose- 
velt, have enormously extended 
The New Diplo- the number of competitive posi- 
ti d the Old tions on the civil service list, so 
matist and the that the vast majority of all posi- 
tions have ceased to be political 
‘*plums” and have become serious occupations. 
When Congress tried to force the Census Bureau to 
distribute its jobs to the friends of Congressmen, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intervened with a stinging veto. The 
census was accordingly put under Civil Service Reform 
Rules, and the count this year should be conducted 
more efficiently than ever before. 

A new victory for civil service reform has now been 
won by the aid of President Taft. Not only is the 
Consular Service but even the Diplomatic Service to be 
opened to men of merit and shut to mere political 
camp-followers. Henceforth a man desiring to enter 
upon a diplomatic career will have to pass a written 
and an oral examination. He will have to know inter- 
national law, diplomatic usage, at least one foreign 
language, the natural, industrial and commercial re- 
sources and the commerce of the United States, Ameri- 
can and modern European history. Besides, he must 
possess a natural fitness for the career, including mental, 
moral and physical qualifications, address, alertness, 
general education and a good command of English. 
Promotion also will be by merit, the third secretary 
being appointed to the second secretaryship, the second 
secretary to the first, and so on. 

The days of illiterate, boorish and dishonest represen- 
tatives of America in foreign countries are numbered. 
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“Original 
Catsup” | 


Snider was the first producer of what is 
best described as ‘‘ home-made” catsup. 
Previously all catsup was made from to- 
matoes that had been allowed to ferment. 


The “ Snider-Process ”’ changed all this. 
It requires perfectly ripe tomatoes, sound 
and red to the core, grown under constant, 
personal supervision in vast gardens sur- 
rounding the factory ; picked in the early 
part of the day, hauled in spring wagons 
to prevent bruising—they arrive still wet 
with the morning dew and within two 
hours are converted into 


Snider 
Tomato 
Catsup 


The aim of the “ Snider-Process” is to 
convert this fresh, ripe, sound fruit, in the 
shortest possible time, into Snider Tomato 
Catsup and thus retain the natural flavor 
and color of the fruit—absolutely free from 
chemical preservatives or artificial coloring. 


Before use, each bushel of tomatoes is 
subjected to a final inspection to prevent 
the possibility of an unsound or unripe 
tomato being used. The fruit is then 
passed through the entire length of eight 
feet of clean running water from artesian 
wells, and further on 
passes through four 
separate splays of 
fresh running water 
on the way to the 
Cooking Depart- 
ment. 


The same exacting 
care is exercised all 
through the cooking, 
seasoning, evaporat- 
ing, straining, bott- 
ling, etc., which is 
done in a ‘‘ kitchen 
factory” where ev- 
erything is sweet and 
clean and airy, and 
the result is Snider 
Tomato Catsup—the 
most delicious relish 
ever produced — so 
good that it has 
made the name 
“ Snider” a household word the world over. 





“It’s the Process ’’ 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Mr. Smoker—you don’t have to be told that 
there is such a thing grown as real Havana tobacco. 
You know there is. 
You have tasted it. You know that no other 
tobacco ever gave you that delightful, rich, tasty smoke 
that Havana tobacco does. 
But the point you want to know— 
have to be shown—is this: 
Is it possible to sell a genuine 


pure Havana filled cigar of 
“decent” size for 2 cents? 


It certainly is—most positively is— 
and here it is— 


Santa Glorias 
Boreg $100 


Exact size and shape shown, 
thoroughly cured Connecticut 





A clean, 
per with 
genuine Havana filler. A quickly rolled cigar 
—not expensively finished—but substantiall 
made. Will please 99 out of 100 experien 
exacting smokers. 


There’s just one Havana 
tobacco—that which actually 
grows on the Isle of Cuba. 

Tobaceo growers the world over. have unsuccess- 
fully tried, time and time again, to duplicate Havana 
tobacco—using the same seeds, same plants. 

‘‘Seed’’ Hayana or transplanted Havana, in any 
shape or form, never had, cannot have that genuine 
natural Havana flavor, taste, . It takes the 
sun, soil—the peculiar tropical climate conditions of 
Cuba—found nowhere else in the world. 

The fact cannot be dodged that there is actual and 
gross misrepresentation about Havana among 
the millions of cigars offered—in stores and by mail. 
But here is real Havana, grown in and imported from 
Cuba. Our 49 years of honorable business 
back of that statement. 

SANTA GLORIA can be had of dealers —- 
where. If you have the htest difficulty in - 
ing them just enclose a with your name 
and address in an envelope to the makers. 


R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 
1157 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


(49th Year—600 Emp'oyees) 














I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


No matter where you live or * 
what your occupation or in- 
come may be, I can make you 
prosperous. If you want to earn 
more money—if you want to es- 
tablish yourself in an independent 
business requiring no capital—send 
me your name and address on coupon 
below, (or a postal will do) and I will mail you, free, 
our Big 62-Page Book, fully explaining just how you 
can fit yourself to earn big money in the 


Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 


We have perfected athoroughly practical, scientific 
method of teaching these big money making branches 
by mail. Oursystem is a positive success. It not only 
equips you fully on every point of Real Estate, Brok- 
erage and Insurance, but also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great 
interest to anyone, but.is of vital importance to Clerks, 
Book Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others 
who are ambitious to be in a good paying business of 
thelr own. Send no money, but merely your name and 
address on a postal or on the coupon below. 


The Cross Co., 3556 Reaper Bik., Chicago, Il. 
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Kansas City now makes its bow and begs to present 
the popular act entitled ‘‘a city that is bigger than 


its street railway company.” It has decorated itself 
with wreaths of victory until it looks like a Pinchot 
forest reservation. 

The big town on the Kaw has 
had an agreement with its Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company 
that is a delight to the eye. The 
Metropolitan’s franchise, which runs until 1925, com- 
pels the company to pay eight per cent. of its gross re- 
ceipts to the city and to forfeit its right to use the streets 
if it disobeys the law. If its taxes are not paid 
promptly, the city may take over the cars and collect 
the amount twice over. The company became dissat- 
isfied with the arrangement, and a complacent mayor 
and council passed a new forty-two-year franchise elim- 
inating these embarrassing features. As a referendum 
was necessary before the new franchise could become a 
law, the company, as a bribe to the voters, offered six 
tickets for a quarter, with a string, however, to the 
sixth. 

On election day the untrammeled voters trooped to the 
polls, and they ‘“swatted”’ that unholy franchise by up- 
ward of seven thousand majority. The old agree- 
ment thus remains in force, and Kansas City stands 
before the world selfish but unashamed. On the 
strength of this victory it is advertising itself as a good 
place for everybody to live—except street-car magnates. 


Kansas City 
Triumphant 


HE glad news came to New York not long ago that 

Harold Stokes while poking around among the 
tuins of ancient Egypt had come upon the mummy of 
one of the Rameses and was bringing it to America. 
The metropolis which has a weak- 
ness for royalty was in a flutter of 
excitement over the prospect of 
adding an Egyptian king to its 
population. When the antique gentleman arrived, 
however, and his credentials were examined, he was 
found to be not Rameses but only the imperial cook. 
New York is now deriving sad consolation from the 
thought that after 3,000 years a cook is as good as a 
king. 

In the glad old days before registration laws were in- 
vented, the arrival of an Egyptian mummy would have 
meant another vote for Tammany Hall. There is noth- 
ing for it now but to pack the old party in moth balls 
and elect him to the Legislature. 


Cooks and Kings 


DOZEN years ago the American student was ‘‘ made 
in Germany.” After being graduated from Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, or Chicago, the univer- 
sity man went to Berlin, Leipzig, Halle, Heidelberg or 


Munich. There he drank deep 
; of philosophy, science and bier, 
— and returned to this country with 


the flavor of German scholarship 
strong upon him. The American 
student finished in Germany because the German uni- 
versities were far ahead of the American. 

Since then the German universities have improved, 
but the course of the student stream is no longer east- 
ward. Philanthropists, big and little, have poured 
millions into our colleges; new equipment, new men, 
new ideas have revolutionized the universities. While 
people have talked of foot-ball and track athletics, 
college and university education has been making 
silent, though gigantic progress, until to-day, according 
to Professor Lamprecht of Germany, the American uni- 
versities have left German universities far behind. 

It is a good first step, but we in America wish for 
Germany a further rapid advance in her university 
development. We want competitors. We want to be 
hard-pressed, so that our educational leaders shall 
always be pushing forward in the great American 
experiment of improving and democratizing university 
education. 


HEN Aldrich came to Michigan a few weeks ago, 
Senator Burrows tuned his harp and sang as 
follows: 

‘‘And I want to say to you that the good people 
of Detroit and Michigan have Sen- 
ator Aldrich to thank for his fidel- 
ity to the interests of this State. 
Whenever I have wanted anything 
for Michigan, | always knew where 
to go to get it, and he never failed me.” = ‘ 

The blushing avowal of the Senator from Michigan is 
quite in accord with the Congressional Record, which 
shows that Burrows was “‘me too” with the Rhode 
Islander in one hundred and twenty-six out of one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven votes. Success Macazine’s 
Michigan readers seem to disagree with the Aldrich 
program in the proportion of over ten to one. Bur- 
rows’ song of praise sounds suspiciously like a solo. 


The Sweet Singer 
of Michigan 


M4» has been called the sick animal. An ordinary 
Bengal tiger or a self-respecting armadillo does not 
overeat, or smoke or drink to excess, or stay up all 
night at a director’s meeting and awaken next morning 
' with a bad taste in its mouth. 
Civilized man is especially likely 
to be sick, for the things that 
improve life make men ill through 
their abuse. If it were not for 
houses, there would be less consumption; but for the 
invention of glass, which lets in light and keeps out 
air, there would be less illness. Clothing, chairs, books 
and cooked food are all elements of civilization and of 
sickness. 

America has a tremendous sick-list. According to 
Professor Irving Fisher’s recent report on national 
vitality, there are in the United States at all times three 
million people actually sick. If you try to picture 
three million sick beds side by side stretching from 
New York City to Nevada you may get an idea of the 
extent of this illness. Our American sickness costs us 
$1,500,000,000 a year, equal to about twice the revenue 
of the national Government. This estimate does not 
include the loss of efficiency of people who are not ill, 
but just tired, fagged, ‘‘ below par.” 

The next great reform in America is to “‘ get well.” 
As a sick nation we have done fairly; we could double 
and treble and quadruple our work if we wiped out 
sickness. It can be done; in fact, it is being done. 
We have obliterated yellow fever and scurvy and 
almost ended small pox. In another generation any 
city which has a typhoid epidemic will be held up to 
the scorn of the nation. To-day there are five hundred 
thousand people continually sick from tuberculosis, an 
easily preventable disease; in another generation we 
shall have tuberculosis well under control. Hundreds 
of thousands of people in the South are suffering con- 
tinually from the hookworm disease, popularly called 
the ‘‘lazy germ.” This can easily be completely 
eradicated, and Mr. Rockefeller has just contributed a 
million dollars to start the work. According to Dr. 
Howard, there are three million cases of malaria every 
year. A little quinine and a vigorous war on mosqui- 
toes will make this an unknown disease. 

We are entering upon a new era in America. 
National, State and municipal boards of hygiene, better 
sanitary laws, associations of doctors, philanthropic and 
other organizations, bureaus of medical research, 
improved hospitals and sanitaria, better trained doctors 
and nurses are rapidly improving the health of the 
nation. The people themselves are doing still more. 
They no longer believe religiously in bad-tasting and 
worse-acting drugs, but are learning that pure air, pure 
water, pure food and war on flies, mosquitoes and rats 
are half the battle, and freedom from worry and anger 
the other half. 

We are wisely spending a great deal of thought on 
the conservation of our natural resources; we are just 
as wisely devoting our spare effort and thought to con- 
serving our vital resources. By lengthening and 
strengthening our lives, we can create a new and higher 
civilization in this tired old world. 


America Getting 
Well 


"Tue picturesque old moss-covered, germ-laden drink- 

ing cup has received some damaging blows during 
the past few months. Kansas started the trouble in 
March by prohibiting the use of common drinking cups 
in public places. Michigan and 
Mississippi followed suit, and other 
States and cities are promising sim- 
ilar legislation. 

Another blow at this disease- 
breeding contrivance is even more damaging; it is 
better than a law because it offers a substitute. In 
many public places there are now slot machines which 
for a penny deliver a clean paper sanitary cup which 
can be destroyed after using. 

The case against the public drinking cup is by no 
means a doubtful one. Again and again the vilest of 
diseases are known to have been spread by this means, 
often among innocent children. Doctors and boards 
of health can not cope with the drinking cup when it 
is at its worst. The public drinking cup must go. 
This is another of the evils upon which we can use our 
modern women’s clubs. 


Kicking the 
Drinking Cup 


FARM journal raises the vital question, ‘‘Can a 
farmer retain his church membership and raise 


mules?” It is said to be very difficult to do so, and 
one witness testifies that a Meth- 

Mules and odist acquaintance of his lost two 
ae teeth and all his religion in an en- 
Religion counter with these obstreperous 


quadrupeds. The verdict seems to 
be that the man—if such there be—who can bring up a 
family of mules in the way it should go and refrain 
from profanity is entitled to a particularly starry crown 
in the world to come. 


4 GUBSOCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 71 
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Before this issue of Success Macazine reaches its 
readers, the great conflict between English progress 
and English reaction will have taken place. 

To-day the voting has not yet begun, but both sides 

are sleeping upon their arms. The 
The Conflict in Lords, the brewers, the protec- 
England tionists and the bishops on the one 
agree side are pouring money, energy 
and oratory into the contest. On the other hand, the 
Liberals are fighting tooth and nail in the cause of the 
Budget. The Irish, especially the Irish voters in Eng- 
land, seem to have come over to the Liberals in a body 
in response to a promise of home rule. The labor 
men are agreeing to divide the field with the Liberals, 
and to support Liberal candidates in some constituen- 
cies in return for Liberal support for labor candidates in 
others. It is a case of log-rolling before election—and 
for a good cause. 

As matters now stand, London seems conservatively 
inclined, with the bulk of the country provinces tend- 
ing toward Liberalism. The ‘‘heckled” and badgered 
Lords are modestly refusing to be an issue, and are 
pointing to protection as the ‘‘ paramount interest.” 
But the English public, like the American public, likes 
to decide for itself which is the paramount issue, and 
the Lords are being forced to fight in self-defense. 

Year by year the bonds which connect America with 
England, and in fact with all of Europe, are growing 
closer. Upon the issue of this conflict across the water 
may depend the formation of progressive or reactionary 
sentiment in the United States. 


"Tue course of true. reform never runs smooth—not 
even in China. 

Not long ago Yung Lin, a Chinese patriot, despond- 
ent over the rapidity with which everything was going 

to the Chinese terriers, wrote a 
Reform by Suicide long letter to the Emperor-Regent, 

complaining about things in gen- 

eral. To add emphasis to his 
remarks, he committed suicide. The Government, in 
recognition of his patriotic devotion, issued an edict in 
his honor, but whether it has taken any steps toward 
the reforms he suggested the dispatch does not state. 

The letter of protest is said to be one of the most 
remarkable pieces of muck-raking on record. 

‘*Rice,” said this ardent reformer in one choice pas- 
sage, ‘‘has become as dear as pearls, and firewood as 
costly as cassia buds.”’ 

So it seems that even in far away China, the ultimate 
consumer has his grievances. If we only had in 
America men who would put as much devotion into 


living for their country as poor Yung Lin did into dying - 


for his, we should indeed be fortunate. 


_ as 


Q)ce more the Russian boot has come crushing down 

upon the helpless, hopeless little Finnish people. 
The Governor-General has recently come from St. 
Petersburg to Helsingfors with a warrant to revive im- 
mediately the most oppressive reg- 
ulations. One of these orders 
forces Finland to contribute $8,- 
000,000 to Russia’s defense instead 
of $4,000,000 as before, and compels the little duchy 
to pay for the expenses of its own policing. In other 
words, Finland must not only lose its liberties, but must 
pay for having them taken away. 

Finland has a population of 3,000,000; Russia a pop- 
ulation of 150,000,000. Against the great empire, the 
disarmed citizens of Finland can do nothing; foreign 
powers will not—perhaps dare not—intervene. The 
hope’of Finnish liberty must wait upon Russian freedom. 


The Russian Boot 


"Tue Nobel Prizes signalize the year’s foremost. achieve- 
ments in five lines of human activity. The com- 
mittees in Sweden and Norway have this year awarded 
the prizes as follows: 
For literature of an idealistic 
The Nobel Prizes "tute, Selma Lagerlof, the Swed- 
ish writer, is awarded the prize. 
She is the third woman to receive 
a Nobel medal. The chemistry award goes to Wilhelm 
Ostwald of Leipzig University. Another German, 
Friederich T. Braun, gets half of the physics prize, the 
other half going to William Marconi, of wireless fame. 
Emil Theodor Kocher, a Swiss, receives the medical 
prize, while the award for the promotion of peace, which 
was given to Theodore Roosevelt in 1907, is divided 
this year between Baron d’Estournelles de Constant of 
France, and Augusta Beernaert of Belgium. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





[t !s right that we should strive to speak no evil of the 

dead, but it would be hypocritical to pretend grief 

over the decease of King Leopold of Belgium. With 

the late Monarch’s shameless private life, we in America 

happily have nothing to do, but 

The Passing of the brutal exploitation of the 

Congo natives is the concern of 

Leopold every broad-hearted man and 
woman. 

It is for the good people of Belgium and the new 
king, Albert 1, to right the wrongs of the Congo, to 
prove to the civilized world that they can govern without 
cruelty and gather riches without torture and death. 
Albert brings to the Belgian throne an excellent reputa- 
tion and splendid equipment for service. May the 
reign of Leopold speedily be forgotten in the press of 
happier things. 

HE decennial Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau takes 

place this year, and the little German village is 
making elaborate preparations for the influx of visitors. 
Hotel reservations are being made at higher prices than 
ever before, and accommodations 
* *~ are upon a more luxurious scale. 
Chr dangers Previous to 1880 the Passion 
Play was little known outside of 
Germany. The participants acted 
out the scenes of the life of Christ in a simple spirit of 
reverence; the visitors came as to a religious pilgrimage. 
With publicity came more visitors and more money, 
and by 1900 the simplicity of the earlier decades had 
vanished. The camera is said to have played its part in 
destroying the earlier primitive character of the festival; 
perhaps the moving picture will complete the ruin. 

Even to-day the actors in this unique play preserve 
the ‘piety of their medieval fore-runners. But among 
the spectators a new spirit has appeared. The Passion 
Play has gone the way of all human institutions; it can 
not live in the twentieth century and preserve the 
simplicity of the first. 


HEN the Turkish revolution came to a successful end 
with Abdul Hamid’s deposition, the people of the 
Ottoman Empire heaved a sigh of relief. The times 
that try men’s souls were over; New Turkey was fairly 
started on the road of progress. 

There is nothing so dangerous 
as victory, as the Turkish Consti- 
tutionalists are now finding out. 
It was easier to drive out an old 
Byzantine despot like Abdul than 
to form out of the welter of conflicting nationalities in 
Turkey a new Ottoman Empire. Already grave racial 
problems appear; Turks, Greeks, Albanians, Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians, Armenians, Magyars, Jews, 
Gipsies, Circassians and Arabs all present divergent 
views. The army and the navy are in a woful state of 
disrepair; the credit of Turkey is atalow ebb. More- 
over, as the second Parliament meets at Constantinople, 
the popular representatives, instead of joining hands, 
are giving themselves up to rancorous disputes and 
petty squabblings. 

Before we give them up as hopeless, let us remember 
one fact. We too were a sorry spectacle when, in 
1783, our Continental Congress used to meet in Phila- 
delphia and devote itself to ‘‘sectional” abuse and 
vilification. And yet we have come out of our politi- 
cal swaddling clothes pretty well. Let us hope the 
best for Constitutional Turkey. 


Prosperity 


The Turks Try 
their Hand at 
Government 


=> > 


"Tue following resumen clipped from a Havana sporting 

* paper will be read with interest by all our Spanish- 

speaking and baseball-speaking readers. It describes a 

game between the American All Stars and the Cuban 
team Rojo. 


A Real Interna- Earned runs: All Stars 4; Rojo 


‘ oO. 
tional Language Three-base hits: Magee 2; V. 


Gonzalez 1. 

Sacrifice de fly: Parpetti 2; G. Sanchez 1. 

Stolen bases: C. Sanchez 1; Lloyd uno. 

Quedados en bases: del All Stars 6; del Rojo 5. 

Double play: Lelivelt y Merkle uno. 

Bases por bolas: por Joss 2; por Pereda 2. 

Dead ball: por Pereda 1, 4 Magee. 

Hits dados 4 los pitchers: 4 L. Gonzalez 8 en 4 in- 
nings; 4 Pereda 2 en 5 innings; 4 Joss 4 en 6 innings; 
4 Brown 1 en 2 innings; 4 Camnitz o en 1 inning. 

Tiempo: 1 hora 40 minutos. 

Umpires: O’Day y Gutiérrez. 

Score: Conejo. 
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INSOMNIA 
Leads to Madness, if not Remedied in Time 


‘ : 

‘Experiments satisfied me, some 5 years ago,” writes 
a Topeka woman, ‘‘ that coffee was the direct cause of 
the insomnia from which | suffered terribly, as well as 
the extreme nervousness and acute dyspepsia which 
made life a most painful thing for me. 

‘*1 had been a coffee drinker since childhood, and 
did not like to think that the beverage was doing me 
all this harm. But it was, and the time came when } 
had to face the fact, and protect myself. | therefore 
= up coffee abruptly and absolutely, and adopted 

ostum for my hot drink at meals. 

‘*| began to note improvement in my condition very 
soon after | took on Postum. The change proceeded 

adually, but ary and it was a matter of only a 
ew weeks before | found myself entirely relieved—the 
nervousness passed away, my digestive apparatus was 
restored to normal efficiency, and | began to sleep, 
restfully and peacefully. 

‘*These happy conditions have continued during all 
of the 5 years, arid I am safe in saying that | owe them 
entirely to Postum, for when | began to drink it 1 
ceased to use medicines.” Read the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Orange Land $3 Per Acre Monthly ', Southern, Califor. 


nia’s sunniest climate. 
Your first cppettuanz to purchase a small piece of choice frostlese 
schools. A goed living in five acres. yecial latroduesry’ prises. 
schools. ving in five acres. in a 

W rite to-day for illustrated bookl 


J. FRANK CULLEN, San Diego, Cal. 








i Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says this man, Grenville Kleiser. 
Will you give him the opportunity? 

People always listen to a man 
who has something to say—if he 
knows how to say it. 


“ Ninety-nine men in every hundred in the 
crowded professions will probably never rise 
above mediocrity because the training of the voice is entirely 
neglected and considered of no i ”’ wrote Glad 














Isn’t there a world of truth in his words ? 

Haven't there been occasions when you have noted 
the tremendous advantage possessed by the man who can 
clearly express himself before one or a thousand people ? 

If you are lacking in this essential qualification, why 
not acquire it now ? 


Let Grenville Kleiser (lately of Yale Faculty) teach you by mail 


HOW TO SPEAK 


CONFIDENTLY—FLUENTLY—POWERFULLY 


—in SALESMANSHIP —at PUBLIC MEETINGS 
—in POLITICS —at DINNERS 
—in SOCIETY —ANYWHERE 

Let Hir: Teach You 


HOW TO DEVELOP SELF-CONFIDENCE, 
POWER AND PERSONALITY 


It will take only fifteen minutes of your time daily fora 
few months, and the results are assured. Mr. Kleiser’s suc- 
cessful students number thousands of men in every profession 
and business—lawyers, physicians, bankers, clergymen, 
teachers, salesmen, and other ambitious men who desire to 
win recognition in fraternal orders and clubs. 


A BANKER in Denison, lowa, who has just finished 
the course, writes: “‘Any student who reads your 
lessons carefully and follows out your instructions, 
can not fail to be very materially benefited thereby, 
and to become proficient in the use of language, as 
well as to acquire that self-confidence which is the 
bane of amateur speakers.” 


@SS— USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE, NOW “Sal 


Funk & WAGNALLS Company. 44-60 East 23d St., N.Y. 
Without cost or obligation to me, please send full informa- 

tion including your special reduced price of Grenville Kleiser’s 

Correspondence Course in Public Speaking and the Develop- 

ment of Mental Power and Personality. 

Buc. 2-10 


Name. 











Date. P.-O. 














Local Address State 








SEE PAGE 71 











HE new Packard Catalog is 
ready. This means more 
than any similar announce- 
ment has ever meant from us or 
any other manufacturer. 


It means not only new Packard 
styles, by far the most beautiful you 
ever saw, but— 

A new way of showing them that 
enables you to see the piano in its 
natural colors. 

If nenupney, yee could select from 
the catalog and be entirely satisfied, 
for the distinctively sweet singing tone, 
nice elasticity of action and unsur- 
Gorse durability that have made the 
-*ackard known as 


The Piano for the Home 
are in every instrument. 

But we don’t ask you to do this. We 
want you to Aear the Packard and will 
arrange so you can no matter where 
you live. So don’t buy a piano until 
you get this new catalog and know 
how easily you can pay for a Packard. 
Write to-day. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. W., Fort Wayne, Ind. 























GENUINE RED CEDAR 
No. 58. WINDOW 
Only 
$22.50 


Sent on 
15 Days’ 
Approval 


7 We will send this 
p Al D + handsome Chest to you ona guarantee 
that it is Moth, Dust and Damp Proof. If 
after 15 days, you find any discrepancy in our representations, send 
it back an we will pay the return charges. This chest is heavily 
bound with copper bands studded with old-fashi d copper rivets, 
fitted writh strong lock and brass casters. It is an ornament to any 
home, and a necessity for the protection of fare, gowns. baw etc. 
WRITE TODAY for OUR COMPLETE CATA SHOWING 
VARIOUS STYLES AND DESIGNS OF RED CEDAR CHESTS. 
THEY ARE ALL GUARANTEED. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 9, Statesville, N.C. 


DINGEEF, 
Roses 


are more beautiful and varied than ever before. na 
are positively the best grown. Always sel 
en their own roote and warran te 
row. Plants sent to any point in United States or 
Gicede. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for the 
**Dingee Guide to 
Rose Culture’ 
for 1910—the leading rose catalogue 
of America. 120 pages. Mailed free, 
describes over 1,000 varieties. 
how to w them and all other 
desirable flowers. We also eell the 
best flower and vegetable seeds, 
Established 1850. 70 greenhouses 
large acreage of the finest rose land 
in the country. 


SEAT 






























The Dingee & Conard Co. 
Box18, West Grove, Pa. J 








SHORT STORIES—tIc. to 5c. a Word 
We sell stories and book ™ ripts On 

sion; we criticize and revise them and tell you 
where to sell them. Story-writing aud Journalism 
taught by mail. Send for free booklet, ** Writi 
for Proft;” tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Severat months ago a few hundred girls in a New 

York shirt waist factory were making a desperate 
fight against an employer who had locked them out. 
The girls who picketed were arrested without cause, 
and in some cases roughly treated 
by the police. The magistrates 
were arbitrary, and everything 
seemed to conspire against the 
success of the few little girls, who 
were struggling for better working conditions. 

Then of a sudden everything changed; without 
warning, thirty thousand shirt-waist makers, four-fifths 
of them girls, and most of them under twenty years of 
age, left their machines and went on strike. The 
women of the whole city came immediately to their 
rescue. The Women’s Trade Union League, an organi- 
zation composed both of wealthy women and working- 
girls, gave immediate aid, and put its own representa- 
tives on picket duty. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and 
Miss Anne Morgan are among the women of wealth 
who gave sympathy and financial aid to the striking- 
girls. 

The strike is not yet over, as we write, but three- 
fourths of the girls have already returned to work under 
the new and better conditions, and the others are sure 
to obtain substantial concessions. Whatever the result 
for the remaining fourth, one thing has been demon- 
strated: given a cause that appeals to broad human 
sympathies, and the women of all ranks will flock to its 
aid. The strike of the New York shirt-waist makers 
has, for the moment at least, obliterated class lines. 


Thirty Thousand 
Girls on Strike 


Saran S. Pratt Decker has been discussed as a prob- 
able candidate for Congress from the Denver district 
of Colorado. It was thought that the women voters 
would rally about Mrs. Decker’s standard and that 
many a gallant Colorado man 
would give her his support. 

We do not know what Mrs. 
Decker’s chances of election are, 
but we have no doubt that the 
House of Representatives would be cleaner and its 
housekeeping more effective if it contained a woman. 


A Woman in the 
House 


A GENERATION ago the reply to this question would 

have been: ‘‘ Nobody asked me, sir, she said.” 
To-day this answer will no longer suffice. Many 
women are not marrying though they have been asked 


repeatedly. We no longer laugh 

Why Do Not at the “old maid.” Often the 
Educated Women **old maid” is well-to-do, reason- 
— ” ably —or even very—successful, 
Marry? with more brains and character 


than fall to the lot of most of us. 
She does not marry for very good reasons. 

What has happened is that the women have 
“struck.” They are no longer willing to take any 
man asa husband. They are beginning to demand that 
he possess human qualities of worth and dignity equal 
to the qualities demanded of women. Rather no hus- 
band than an unworthy one. It is this demand for re- 
ciprocity between the sexes that is making spinsters of 
so many educated women. 

A strike is a bad thing in itself, and it would be 
better if many of the working women who are now 
unmarried would enter wedlock with partners equally 
worthy. But a strike, though bad, is often a sign of a 
good thing. In this case it shows that women are 
beginning to have respect for themselves and their sex, 
and to demand respect from men, not in the form of 
flattery, but in a worthy life that will make men the 
equals of women. 


ow to be unhappy though rich might be the title of 
the story of the Brokaws. In the progress of the 
divorce trial in New York, Mrs. Brokaw’s expense ac- 
count was exposed to the public gaze, and it was found 
to exceed thirty thousand dollars a 
year. Of course, she was not ex- 
pected to pay any of the house- 
hold expenses out of that modest 
allowance. Furs occupied a prom- 
inent place in the list of her expenditures, one set alone 
being listed at $750. Gowns and dress goods run into 
five figures, and there is one item of $5,000 for eight 
patterns for suits. Jewelry is responsible for $7,000, 
and there are various inconspicuous sundries such as 
$1,000 for shoes and $250 for corsets. One can not 
help wondering how being the ultimate consumer of 
all that material left Mrs. Brokaw any time to disagree 
with her husband. 


A Rich Man’s 
Bride 





THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


"Tue American housewife, long patient under tribula- 

tion, is showing signs of revolt. A meeting of 
women has been held at Washington to protest against 
the rising cost of living, and steps have been taken to 
organize a million or more house- 
holders into a National Anti-Trust 
League. The first act of the 
organization will be to declare 
boycott against the products of 
the Beef Trust unless the extortionate prices are re- 
duced. That this isa movement that should appeal 
to the many rather than ihe few is shown by the 
League’s statement that it is the cheaper rather than the 
high priced meats which have increased in price during 
the past year. In other words, the increased prices fall 
most heavily upon those who can afford it least. 

In the French revolution it was the women who 
formed the historic uprising against the price of bread; 
our colonial ‘‘foremothers” ardently supported the 
protest against the tax on tea. The housewives of 
to-day, upon whom falls the heavy burden of making an 
inelastic pay envelope cover a swelling butcher’s bill, 
may well try their hands at a beefsteak revolution. 


"Tue extent and the depravity of the white slave 
traffic, as revealed by the report of the Federal Com- 
mission on Immigration, should arouse red-blooded 
Americans to indignant activity. This report deals with 
an extensive and systematic busi- 
ness of destroying young girls and 
keeping them in actual, literal 
bondage. In the language of the 
report, ‘‘ those who recruit women 
for immoral purposes watch all places where young 
women are likely to be found under circumstances 
which will give them a ready means of acquaintance 
and intimacy, such as employment agencies, immigrant 
houses, moving-picture shows, dance halls, sometimes 
waiting rooms in large department stores, railroad sta- 
tions, manicuring and hair-dressing establishments.” 
The girls are held ‘‘ practically enslaved” in disrepu- 
table resorts; they are robbed of their earnings, kept in 
debt, and ‘‘ when they attempt to escape are tipped off 
to the police or hounded by a league of men cooper- 
ating with the persons seeking to enslave the women.” 
The most horrible fact of all is that in some cities it is 
the police themselves, the paid guardians of the law, 
who deliberately aid in the work of holding the white 
slaves in bondage and in preventing them from leading 
better lives. 
President Taft has recommended an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the investigation of white slave conditions, 


The Beefsteak 
Revolution 


The White 
Slave Infamy 


.and the persecution of the slave dealers and slave own- 


ers. It is to be hoped that this appropriation will be 
granted, and that the new attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will force the State and local authorities to co- 
operate in the suppression of this cruel and infamous 
traffic. May not the constitutional prohibition of ‘‘in- 
voluntary servitude” be extended to the robbed and 
imprisoned ‘‘ white slave,” threatened by the slave 
dealers and harried by the police ? 


A Kansas man complains that since his daughter has 

taken music lessons, which he paid for, she insists 
upon playing only classical stuff. When he comes 
home tired and asks for a little tune, he gets nothing 
but musical gymnastics. The 
whole feminine part of the com- 
munity, he thinks, isin a conspiracy 
to uplift him, and he doesn't 
want to be uplifted. 

It is just like father to make a complaint like that. 
Father never did take kindly to culture. He sits dis- 
consolate in the draughty kitchen, while daughter’s 
Browning Circle meets in the front room. It is moth- 
ers’ idea entirely that he put on an uncomfortable collar 
in the evening, and hear a missionary lecture on Borneo. 
Father’s taste for music stops short at Suwanee River, 
and he knows almost nothing about the minor poets 
and the pre-Raphaelites. His art ideas are derived 
from the illustrated-‘Sunday supplement; he will not sit 
in a Louis XVI chair, and he cares not a whit for the 
pottery of the ancient Chaldeans. Shirt sleeves, and 
carpet slippers are his conception of correct evening 
dress for gentlemen. 

There is little hope that anything permanent can ever 
be done for father. When the millennium comes, he 
will still be found reading the newspapers, smoking up 
the window curtains, impeding progress—and paying 
the rent. 


Fathers will be 
Fathers 


SEE PAGE 71 
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| Persons of the Moment | 


"THE new nation, United South Africa, has for its first 
Governor-General, Herbert Gladstone, the British 
Home Secretary. He is the son of the Grand Old Man. 
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Frreveric REMINGTON, the well-known magazine illus- 
trator and writer, died on December 26th. He was 
a specialist in portraying the horse and the Indian. 


oe) * Double-Disc Record 
A FTER months of fighting in the courts, with a long 4 oub e-Disc ecor Ss 
~~ series of defeats, Charles W. Morse, one of New | # If you haven’t heard a Columbia record 
York’s most frenzied financiers, has been sent to the ; 


Federal prison at Atlanta made during the last few months, you can- 


not know what the modern graphophone 


_ —_ 


; scala cando. Your machine (Columbia or other 
‘Tue most daring of French aeronauts, Leon Dela- k i ol Columbia Devdie Ih 
grange, was killed by the breaking of his aeroplane on | make) wi ae age Ses 
January 4th. Delagrange had just made the world’s : 3 mee Records—music on doth sides—one selection 
distance and speed records. “a oe: on the front, another on the back. 65 cents 
= - will bring you a sample and the name of a 
‘THe terrorists in St. Petersburg, after a season of nearby dealer. Catalog free. 
quiet, have come forth with their bomb-throwing 


again. Colonel Karpoff, Chief of the Russian Secret 
Police, is their latest victim. 


THE COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA 
"Tut leader of the Conservatives in the great contest in F 
England is the Right Honorable Arthur James Bal- 


. " The Columbia Grafonola is 
four, the former Prime Minister. If the Liberals are de- al . the one incomparable musical 
feated Balfour will get back his old job. =" ge instrument. Wherever people of 

ear 7 " refinement congregate, the field 
Lev Coox, one of the British suffrage leaders, has ye Famous Italian Baritone of entertainment and utility of the Geabinaia 
brought great rejoicing to the believers in her cause 


a pia . ree Ey" 
by expressing her intention of devoting her fortune of ~n Regent’? is practically unlimited—in the 
$1,000,000 to Woman’s Suffrage. 


> _ 


living-room, the music-room, the library, and 
the rooms of clubs and lodges. Catalog free. 


‘Tre new mayor of New York City, William J. 

Gaynor, has begun his official career by making 
appointments of an unusually high character. Murphy, 
the Tammany boss, has received little but kind words. 


_ => 


The new queen of the Belgians is Elizabeth, one of 

the daughters of the late Karl Theodor of Bavaria, 
the world-famous oculist. She has three children, 
Prince Leopold, Prince Karl and Princess Marie-Jose. 


> _> 


HE French refuse to be ‘‘also rans” in the race for 

polar honors. Dr. Charcot is now in the Antarctic 
regions, and one report is that he has reached a point 
farther south than that attained by Shackleton. 


_> =_> 


MEBE:: Exta Starr Younc, Chicago’s school Superin- 

tendent, has introduced in that city a plan of 
continuation schools, whereby pupils may alternate a 
week of school with a week of paid work in a shop. 


>. om “2° ) ° a LUMBIA 
‘THe departure of Wu Ting-fang, China’s ‘‘ intermit- 


gin i . COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 
tent’ minister to the United States, has called forth G | re | fonola Dept. T, Tribune Building, N. Y. 
many expressions of regret, but he promises to return Regent” $200 Prices in Canada plus duty. Address Confederation Life Bidg., Toronto. 
to us in 1960 as young as ever. Minister Wu’s suc- 


DEALERS WANTED-— Exclusive Selling Rights Granted 
+ a where we are not properly represented 
cessor is Chang Yin-tang. 


_ = 


A\FTer his unfortunate encounter with Uncle Sam’s 

buzz saw, President Zelaya did not last long as boss 
of the Republic of Nicaragua. At the hour at which 
this is written that position is being held by Dr. José 
Madriz. 





sbi FOR FINEST FABRIC ¢ 
7 , COARSEST CARPE] 
"The new leader of the Senate minority, Hernando De 


: rhe : Mec: n iC Embroidenes — Laces Linens and 

Soto Money, hails from @he State of Mississippi, as ‘ ice Wash Fabnics of ry kind st ld 
a man named De Soto should. Senator Culberson re- ichoice as abrics ol every kind shoul 
signed his position as leader of the Democrats because = 


: lbe washed with Nate greatest Care. 
lies al iG They should not be subjected to the 


brutally harmful Washing methods of 


_ _ 


"THE new Governor of the Territory of New Mexico is 


William J. Mills, formerly Chief Justice of the Terri- s - ' Bar Soap and Wash Board. 
torial Supreme Court. Governor Mills has been a resi- ' ,Y > . oie 1 a UT oul alae i... 
dent of New Mexico for more than twenty years, and SS ae ris an i¢ I EARLINE does all Work that 5o ' 
his appointment is a popular one. : : : : $ 


will do—Better — more Quickly more 

— ni 7 w \Safely than the leer! soaps can without 

Miss Viotet Asquith, daughter of the English Prime : ’ gee a \Rubbing— hence without Wearand I ear. 
Minister, is taking a prominent part in the cam- F ¢ 


=> _ 


: 1. nolealt of tear telteats tiheel moo, oR 2 L@i tetas abnics most need | -EARLINE’S 

aign as a speaker in behalf of her father’s Libera ow t ») eS - 

oa vl Miss Asquith is also the assistant villainess ~ inc almee ; gO \Gentle—1 ersuasive W — 4 

of Watson’s troublesome poem, ‘‘The Woman with : iW PEARLINE takes the {ard Work 

ee ae See ; , va bs is eyt aa Washing and Cleaning 8 that 
i PA re See Se \Scrubbing—House-cleaning —Dish-wash- 

A\MoNG the more important of President Taft’s diplo- : ? ah et 


matic appointments are the following: Whitelaw 
Reid remains ambassador to Great Britain, David Payne 
Hill to Germany, and Thomas O’Brien to Japan. Robert 
Bacon goes to France, and R. C. Kerens to Austria- 


Hungary. Henry Lane Wilson is moved from Belgium PF IN RI | N 3 enables Dyatte:lce Women ice) Fasily wash 
to Mexico, and Charles Page Bryan from Portugal to . a . , 
Belgium. William a Calhoun is given the troublesome Coarse things—Strong women Ce) Safely wash Delicate things 


China appointment. 
IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION “SUCCESS MAG, ZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


ing have been robbed of their. terrors 











SEE PAGE 71 
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Success — Febri 


Touring Car 
- Roadster 

\ Pony Tonneau ($1600) 
Inside Drive Coupé ($2100) 
Limousine ($2750) 


Chalmers-Detroit “30” $1,500 


We Have Been I wo Years 


m Motor Age, Nov, 25 
his refers to road racing) 












HOW THE CARS WERE PLACED 
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You do not want a racing car. Neither do we. 
We have never built one. 

We have not gone into races merely for the fun 
of it. It is simply a cold dollars and cents business 
proposition. We have gone into contests because we 
believed that was the best way to prove our cars. 

A man might say he was the best Marathon run- 
ner in the world. He might show you that he had a 
deep chest, and strong legs, and that his wind was 
good, and give you other reasons for thinking he was 
a good | Marathon runner, but unless he actually went 
into competition against other Marathon runners and 
lefeated them, you would have a right to doubt his 














) In two seasons of motor contests Chalmers-Detroit stock cars 
records give Chalmers-Detroits title of Champion 


We spent last year a good many thousand of dollars 
in automobile contests. One-third of this amount we 
charged to advertising expense. Two-thirds we charged 
to Engineering Expense—because this is the best expe- 
rimental work we know. 

We are determined to build the best cars in the 
world at the price, and so long as we think contests 
help us do that, we shall remain in contest work. 

We have never claimed to make the best cars in the 
world—but the best cars in the world at the price. 

True there are many people who believe Chalmers- 
Detroit cars the best cars made regardless of price— 
those people are owners of Chalmers-Detroit cars. 


claim of being the best. 
The same is true of cars. 


car at the price. 
proof is that of performance. 


Not a Few Contests, but Many 


In two years Chalmers-Detroit cars in prominent 

t bile contests have won 8g firsts, 32 seconds, 

thirds. 

This includes road races, track races, hill climbs and 
endurance contests. 

Considering the number of events entered Chalmers- 
Detroit cars have made a better showing than any other 
make of car. 

When the Chalmers-Detroits have been defeated it 

isually been by bigger and higher priced cars. In 
“30” and ‘' Forty” have long been 





their classes the ‘‘ 30 
»wledged supreme. 
\ny car is apt to win some one event in which it is 
entered. Some cars go only into certain races, or they 
g only occasionally. But Chalmers-Detroit cars 
t been entered in all kinds of events, in all parts of 
uNntry. 
n you think of more than two or three important 
ring events in the past two seasons in which a 
Chalmers-Detroit car did not play a prominent part, 
especially at the finish ? 





Champion Cars of the Year 





te this season’s road race record reproduced here 
trom Motor Age. The official records gives first place 
to Chalmers-Detroit cars. 


It is easy to claim that 
a certain car is the best car made, or that it is the best 
It is easy to advance plausible argu- 
ments to support such claims, but the one unassailable 


And we know ourselves that Chalmers- Detroit cars 


are better than a great many that sell for fancy prices. 

But the only claim that we really want, or need, 
to establish is that our cars are the best in the world 
at the prices asked. 


F ollowing is some evidence: 


They have been the most consistent. They have 
won the greatest number of firsts, seconds and thirds. 
And in proportion. to starts they have been unplaced 
fewer times than any others. 

Five firsts, three seconds and three thirds out of 
twenty-two starts is the brilliant record that earns them 
the title ‘‘champion cars of the year.” 

And of all motor contests, road racing is by far the 
most severe. 


Our “30” Sets World’s Record 


In the past two years there have been in America 
six — and only six—great road races for light cars. 
Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘30’s” have been entered in all six 
and they have won five firsts, one second and one third. 
In no race did they fail to show. Here is the full story: 

First and second in Jericho Sweepstakes, Long Island 
Motor Parkway, October, 1908. 

Third in the 200 mile International Light Car Race at 
Savannah, November, 1908. 

First in the Indiana Trophy race, June, 1909, when 





Matson averaged 51.5 miles per hour for 232 miles, 
making better time than the winner of the Big Car race 
of the following day. 

First in the Santa Monica (California) 202 mile race, 
July, 1909, where it set a world’s speed record for light 
cars of 55.5 miles ger hour. 

First in National Light Stock car event at Lowell, 
Mass., September, 1909. Driven by William Knipper 
127 miles at an average speed of 52 miles an hour. 

As a climax this greatest of light cars, driven by 
Matson in the last Vanderbilt race, again set a new 
world’s light car speed record by averaging 58.5 miles 
an hour, winning the Massapequa Cup. Not once dur- 
ing the race did this car stop and it defeated the nearest 
competitor by nineteen minutes. 


100% of Victories 


The record of the ‘‘30” at the opening of the new 
Atlanta two mile motor track last November has never 
been equaled. It can never be surpassed for it was 
perfect. 


Advertisements of rival automobile companies often read much alike; claims run parallel: what one maker 
world that could have written the forgoing advertisement—or one 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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‘Touring Car 
Pony Tonneau 
Roadster 


Two ‘‘30’s,” driven by Knipper and Matson, won 
| every event Offered in their class. Whenever both cars 
were entered in an event, second place was taken as 
well as first. 

Both cars finished every event started. 

Both cars averaged a mile a minute for every minute 
they were running on the track. 

For the week the Chalmers-Detroit tally stood five 
firsts, eleven seconds, and eight thirds—the best aver- 
ae showing made. Yet many of the finest cars— 
foreign and American—were there. 


Contest records compiled by motor trade publi- 
cations and technical boards, covering both Europe 
and America, show that the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘30”’ 
—$1500 stock model—has won a greater proportion 
of big events entered and has finished a greater 
proportion of races started than any car in the world. 


Winner in Glidden Tour 


The record of the “‘ Forty” also is wonderful. 

“The ‘‘Forty” won the Detroit Trophy in the 
Glidden Tour this year, the longest and hardest auto- 
mobile touring contest ever held. 

It has won twice in succession the Minneapolis 
Tribune Trophy in the two-day endurance test. 

It won the Perpetual Challenge Trophy in the Pasa- 
dena-Altadena Hill Climb, the most coveted trophy in 
California. 

Driven by Dingley, it won the Wemme Trophy at 
the Annual Rose Festival Road Race at Portland, 
Oregon, doing 103 miles in 104 minutes. 

It won in its class at the Sport Hill Climb, and set a 
new record for the course. At the Dead Horse Hill 
Climb, Worcester, Mass., the ‘‘ Forty” won two firsts, 
one second, and two thirds. 

At the Readville, Mass., track, a ‘‘ Forty” won the 
ten mile event, and in the race for the Harvard Trophy 
at 25 miles, covered the distance in 24 minutes 45 
seconds forcing a specially constructed foreign track 
tacer to establish a new world’s record for this distance 
in order to win. 


“Forty” in Vanderbilt 


In the race for the Vanderbilt Cup the ‘‘ Forty” had 
alead of nearly a full lap at the end of the nineteenth 
lap, with only three laps to go. For eleven laps out of 
the-nineteen this car was leader by a safe margin, one 
period for five laps in succession, and another for six— 
doing the course with the regularity of a clock. 




















Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” $2750 


Writing This Advertisement 


law won 89 firsts, 32 seconds and 21 thirds—Motor Age 
cars of the year—Racing not fun but business with us. 


After four hours of better than mile-a-minute racing 
against the pick of the best and highest priced foreign 
and American cars, the medium-priced ‘‘ Forty” was 
well in the lead. 

William Knipper, who handled the car so brilliantly, 
and his mechanic had never been in it until they took it 
to the starting line. (An accident the day before the 
race retired the regular driver.) 

This strangeness cost them the race. They failed to 
replenish oil at the proper time, and as a result a crank 
shaft bearing became heated from friction and forced 
them to take third place just when victory seemed certain. 

This is not an excuse for losing; it is simply an expla- 
nation due the driver and the car. 

But to lead a big field of the best cars made for 240 
miles of a 278 mile race proves the high quality of the 
car which did it, and that car was a $2750 stock model. 


Defeats Fifteen Bigger Cars 


Driven by Lorimer the ‘‘Forty” won the 100-mile 
and the 10-mile events in the Point Breeze Races at 
Philadelphia, also the 100-mile Motor Marathon at the 
Brighton Beach Track, New York City. 

In the 200 mile road race over the Fairmount Park 
course in Philadelphia, the ‘‘ Forty” defeated one 90 
h. p. car, four 70 h. p. cars, seven 60 h. p. cars and 
three 50 h. p. cars. It was beaten by only one car—a 
go h. p. giant, more than twice as big and twice the 
price, and then only by four minutes. 

The ‘‘ Forty” was awarded the “‘ Consistency Prize” 
because it did not stop a single time during the race. 


Bert Dingley has driven a ‘‘ Forty” all the past 
season. Of the many road races he started he failed 
to finish in but one. On this showing Motor Age 
awards him the title of premier American driver of 
the year. 


How Private Owner Profits 


But the prospective owner may ask: what does all of 
this mean to me? 

It means simply that the Chalmers-Detroit Motor 
Company has proved, for your benefit, that its cars are 
everything they claim they are—the best cars in the 
world at the price. 

Every car the Chalmers-Detroit Company has entered 
in an automobile contest has been strictly a stock car. 
We have never built a racing car. 

— car entered in a contest is the same car in every 
particular, except for being stripped down, that you 
would buy if you were buying a Chalmers-Detroit of 
that model. 











daims another can claim if he cares to. But the Chalmers-Detroit Company is the only company in the 
«ything like it. We have been two years writing it. Think it over. 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


8, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 71 
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American makers. A compilation of re- 
sults would seem to give the honors to the 
Chalmers, which started twenty-two cars 
in the various events and came home first 
in five, finished second three times and 
third twice. This left twelve cars ua- 
placed. The Buick record shows twenty- 





(This refers to road racing) 


Looking to Improve 


If there is anything wrong with our cars we want to 
be the first to find it out. This is another reason we 
go into contests. 

A 200-mile road race at sustained speed of 40 to 80 
miles an hour puts a car to a severer test than the 
average owner can put it to in a whole year’s use. 

If there is a weak spot in a car it will be discovered 
under the strain of contests. We do not want any 
weak spots in cars we sell. 

We want them to be as near perfect as human brains 
and human hands can make them. 

We stake our business future and our reputation on 
the ability of our cars to make good in the hands of the 
people who buy them. 

Therefore we would take every means of improving 
our cars. Contests are ahelp. They show you where 
improvements can be made. 

Automobiles would not have been developed to any- 
thing like their present state of efficiency without con- 
tests. We profit by all that we learn about our cars in 
contests. 


The private owner is the one who gains most 
from our automobile racing. ; 


Your Money's Worth 


In the grandstand at the Vanderbilt race a man was 
heard to say: ‘‘ Those very high priced machines are 
all right if you don’t care how much money you spend, 
but I want to tell you that in those Chalmers-Detroit 
cars a man gets his money’s worth.” 

In such a statement as this we realize our highest 
ambition. We want to give you your money’s worth. 
We want to give you the utmost value for a dollar. 

This is the soundest of all business principles, and 
we look upon the building and selling of motor cars as 
a business, and not as a game. 

We look upon it as a permanent business. We are 
going to stay in it. Therefore we prefer to place it on 
the bedrock, common sense basis of giving you your 
money’s worth. 

We want to give you in our cars, beauty of line and 
finish, strength, reliability, speed and economy of 
operation. 

We believe we do give you these things in a greater 
measure for the money asked than any other maker of 
automobiles in the world. 

We shall be pleased to send you our handsome new 
catalog showing our various models reproduced in 
actual colors, if you will mail the coupon. 








A Memo. to 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
send me copy of “ Flag to Flag” book givi: 


Please 
the story of the Denver-Mexico City trip; also sen 
your catalog. 


Name 
Address 








City 





County State. 
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Everyman’s Car 





1910 Brush *485-% 


© question about the price—it speaks for 
itself. Neither is there any about the car, for 
its users speak for it. 

One of our little army of owners recently 
wrote: “All roads look alike to the Brush— 
except the one to the repair shop.” His expe- 
rience is interesting, because it’s the same expe- 
rience all Brush users have—no expensive repair 
bill 

\ few of the reasons for this interest you? 
\ll right—here are one or two of the many: 
Simplicity was one of the fundamental principles 
Brush worked on when he designed the logical 
ssor to the horse and buggy. The fewer 
the parts of any kind of machinery, the less 

of trouble. 

\ few parts well made, cost much less than 

made carelessly and of poor material. 
lhe material used in the Brush is selected with 
view to service. 

\nd the greatest reason is the fact that the 

h is designed and built to do the work of a 

about, which gets harder knocks than any 
ther type of car. 


WHAT A FEW USERS SAY 


THE CHALMERS-DETROIT MOTOR CO. 
sing SIX Brush cars in its business. Mr. R 


« D- 
Chapin, General Manager, says: ‘‘ We bought the little 


s because they appealed to us from the standpoint of 
nomy and convenience. We cannot speak too highly 
f their performance.” 


rHE DETROIT CITY GAS CO. 


We have had excellent satisfaction out of the Brush 
urs that we have been using. The first one purchased 15 
mths ago has been in continuous operation, and has 
vered over 21,000 miles. The little car has taken the 
place of two horses and a buggy, and has enabled the oper- 
»r to do one and one-half times as much work. The 
saving made by its operation paid for the car in ten 
nths, and the car is apparent y in as good condition 
lay as it was when purchased.’ 
. Lore OSBOURNE, 558 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW 
oO : 
You can refer any one to me. My car is doing won- 
ders; carries three and with overload can climb comfort- 
ly all the hills between here and Fort George on high 
eat 
P. E. BERTRAM, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL.: 
Chis is certainly the poor man’s car, for when some of 
other boys here in town have their new machines in 
the shop for repairs, 1am out on the road with the little 
lsrush never thinking of any trouble.” 


You have read what a few users of the old type of car 


say Let us demonstrate to you through our nearest 
dealer what the improved models will do. for Litera- 


“ BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 


255 Baltimore Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











f you will let us prepare you to become an expert automo- 
bilist. This is one of the highest paid professions. Our 
students attain Success, in a few weeks time, through our 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


Simply by giving a few hours of their spare evening time 

1 subject more interesting to them than the best novel 

published. Cost of course Is low and you pay us only haif 

while learning—balance when you secure a satisfactory 

sition. Either cash or installment plan. $3 starts you. 

u keep your present job until graduated. Write for 
tree prospectus. 


BUFFALO AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, 95 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














selling our Metallic Sign Letters for 
office windows, store fronts and glass 
signs. Anyone can stick them on, 
Write for free sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 404 .N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 








The Stimulus of Rebuffs 


Hk0 conditions, desperate circumstances, great pov- 

erty and hardships have ever developed the giants 
of the race. The resources, the powerful reserves lie 
too deepin many people to be aroused, awakened by 
any ordinary conditions or circumstances. These people 
are like the great Maximite shells that can be thrown about 
with impunity, that children may play with, but which 
require the terrific impact caused by being fired through 
the steel armor of a warship to explode them. It takes 
a great crisis, a tremendous emergency to explode the 
giant powder in many people. 

Some natures never come to themselves, never dis- 
cover their real strength until they meet with opposition 
or failure. Their reserve of power lies so deep within 
them that any ordinary stimulus does not arouse it. 
But when they are ridiculed, {sat down upon,” or 
when they are abused, insulted, a new force seems tc 
be born in them, and they do things which before 
would have seemed impossible. 

| knew a student paying his way through college 
who was so poor that the wealthier students made 
fun of him. They were always guying him about 
his short trousers, seedy clothes, and general out-at- 
elbow condition. He was so stung by their jibes that 
he made a vow not only to redeem himself from ridicule, 
but to make himself a power in the world. 

This young man has had most remarkable success, 
and he says that the rebuffs he met with and the ridi- 
cule that was heaped upon him in his student days 
have been a perpetual stimulus to his ambition to get 
on in the world. 

A successful business man tells me that every victory 
he has gained in a long career has been the result of 
hard fighting, so that now he is actually afraid of an 
easily won success. He feels that there must be some- 
thing wrong when anything worth while can be obtained 
without a struggle. Fighting his way to triumph, over- 
coming obstacles, gives this man pleasure. Difficulties 
are atonic to him. He likes to do hard things because 
it tests his strength, his overcoming ability, his power. 
He does not like to do easy things because it does not 
give one the exhilaration, the joy that is felt after a 
victorious struggle. 

There are many instances in history of people who 
have developed marvelous qualities and wonderful 
achievements in their struggle to redeem themselves 
from some physical handicap. Girls who were con- 
scious of being very plain, even ugly, have put forth 
herculean efforts to redeem themselves, to develop com- 
pensations, and have succeeded in doing what would 
have been impossible for them, but for the determina- 
tion to conquer their handicap. 

It was said of a noted Englishman who was born 
without arms or legs that a visitor who was curious to 
know how he managed to get about or to eat was so 
charmed with his brilliant intellect and fascinating con- 
versation that he forgot all about his deformity. 

The overcoming of physical handicaps is only one of 
the many indications that very few of us ever discover 
ourselves, or ever develop the best, the grandest things 
in us. We do not even dream of the richness and 
beauties of our vast personal estates. We die with the 
larger part of ourselves undiscovered. 

The desperate struggle to do something worth while 
is the very thing which draws out our reserve forces and 
develops latent power. Without this struggle, many 
— would never have discovered their real selves. 

apoleon was never so resourceful, never so level- 
headed, never had that vigorous mental grasp, was 
never able to make such powerful combinations as 
when he was driven to desperation. It was when all 
bridges were buined behind him, and there was no 
possibility of retreat, that the possible Napoleon came 
to the rescue. Napoleon said of his great general, Mas- 
sena, that he never showed his mettle until he saw the 
wounded and dead falling all around him in battle; 
then the lion in him was aroused, and he fought like a 
demon. 

The same principle is true of those who have tried to 
make up for the lack of a fair chance in life. If Lin- 
coln had been born in a mansion on Fifth Avenue in 
New York, and had gone to college, he probably never 
would have become President, and never would have 
gone down in history as the great man he was, because 
the chances are that he would never have made the 
effort he made in his obscurity, the desperate struggle 


to make up for his deficiences. It was the heroic 
struggle with adverse conditions that brought out the 
giant in him. 

If he had been brought up in luxury, with his play- 
mates constantly telling him that he would be very 
foolish to work himself to death to make a name for 
himself when he was rich already, when his father had 
done all that was necessary to secure him comforts and 
luxury, he would not have become famous. 

Human nature is naturally lazy. We do everything 
from motive, and the strength of the motive measures 
the result of the effort. 

The rich youth, who does not feel necessity tugging 
away, prodding him, naturally can not put forth the 
same effort as the poor boy, who feels that he must 
exert himself to his utmost to redeem himself from 
poverty, to make a respectable place for himself in the 
world. 

Compare the average namby-pamby, characterless, 
staminaless, initiativeless rich boy with the sturdy, 
robust poor boy who is making his own way in the 
world. One is a weakling; the other a giant. 

There are people in this country to-day who owe 
everything to their handicap, which has been a perpet- 
ual spur. It has enabled them to bring out possibly 
seventy-five per cent. of their ability, when not more 
than twenty-five per cent. would have been developed 
but for this tremendous prod. 

Whenever a motive is great enough, an emergency 
large enough, a responsibility heavy enough to call out 
the hidden reserves in our nature, latent energies spring 
forth which astonish us. 


+ + 
The Habit of Cheerfulness 


(CHEERFULNESS will attract more customers,, sell more 
goods, do more business with less wear and tear 
than almost any other quality. Optimism is the great- 
est business-getter, biggest trader, the greatest achiever 
in the world. Pessimism has never done anything but 
tear down and destroy what optimism has built up. 

In the business office, as in society, everywhere, the 
favorite is always the cheerful person. Good-natured, 
cheerful people do not waste their vital energy as 
rapidly as the grumbler or the too sober, too sad peo- 
ple. They work with much less friction. 

Good cheer is a great lubricant; it oils all of life’s 
machinery. Shakespeare says: 

‘*A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a.”’ 


There is no other life habit which can give such a 
prolific return in happiness and satisfaction as that of 
being cheerful under all circumstances. If the resolu- 
tion to cultivate cheerfulness is strongly made at the 
very outset, it will not be difficult to form the cheerful 
habit, and it will be the best protection against suffer- 
ing and disappointment. 

Cheerfulness is also a great producer. It adds won- 
derfully to one’s active ability, and increases mental 
and physical power. It makes hosts of friends, and 
helps us to be interesting and agreeable. 


+ + 
Neglect Your Business but Not Your Boy 


Every boy is going to have a confidant, some one to 
whom he can tell his secrets and whisper his hopes and 
ambitions which he would not breathe to others. We 
take it for granted that his mother will stand nearer to 
him than any other person, but every boy will have 
some male friend who will stand in a peculiar relation 
to him. This friend, this confidant, should be his 
father. 

You can not afford to have your boy feel that you 
are too busy or too indifferent to tell him how to fly 
his kite or bait his hook or make a toy or to play games 
with him. 

If you begin early enough, it is comparatively easy 
for you to gain your boy’s confidence. From infancy, 
he should grow up to feel that no one else can take 
your place; that yoy stand in a peculiar relation to him, 


. which no one else can fiill., 


Any business m¥an would be horrified at the sugges- 
tion.that he *would*ruin his boy by neglect, that his 
absorption in business would result in the undoing of his 
own son. But, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
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forfeit a boy’s confidence, It will take only a little 
snubbing, a little scolding, a little indifference, a little 
unkind criticism, a little nagging and unreasonablenes< 
to shut off forever any intimacy between you and your 


Os of the bitterest things in many a business man’s 
life has been the discovery, after he has made his 
money, that he has lost his hold upon his boy, axd he 
would give a large part of his fortune to recover his 
loss. 

| have been in homes where the relation between 
father and sons was so strained and formal that the 
latter would no more think of making a confidant of 
their father than they would of a perfect stranger. 
They have been rebuffed, snubbed and scolded, so 
unkindly treated that they would never think of going 
to him for advice, or with any confidential matters. 

It is a most unfortunate thing for a boy to look upon 
his father as a task-master instead of a companion, to 
dread meeting him because he always expects criticism 
or scolding from him. 

Some fathers constantly nag, find fault, and never 
think of praising their sons or expressing any apprecia- 
tion of their work, even when they do it well. Yet 
there is nothing so encouraging to a boy, especially if 
he finds it hard to do what is right, as real appreciation 
of his effort. This is a tonic to youth. Boys thrive 
on praise. This is why most of them think more of 
their mothers than their fathers—because their mothers 
are more considerate, more appreciative, more affection- 
ate, and do not hesitate to praise them when they do 
well. They are naturally more generous with them; 
less exacting than their fathers. 

I know a man who takes a great deal of pains to 
keep the confidence of his pet dog. He would not 
think of whipping or scolding him because he would 
not risk losing his affection, but he is always scolding his 
boy, finding fault with everything he does, criticising 
his conduct, his associates, and telling him that he will 
never amount to anything. Now, what chance has a 
boy to grow, to develop the best thing in him in such 
an atmosphere? 

You should regard the confidential relation between 
yourself and your son as one of the most precious things 
in your life, and should never take chances of forfeiting 
it. It costs something to keep it, but it is worth every- 
thing to you and to the boy. I never knew a boy to 
go very far wrong who regards his father and mother 
as his best friends, and keeps no secrets from them. 


+ + 
What Do You Do With Your Margins? 


ou can not read a man so well during his busy hours 
as by what he does after supper, or from the closing 
hour of business to bedtime. You can not gauge his 
character so well by the money he spends for neces- 
saries or the living of his family, as by that little over- 
plus of money which is left after the necessary expenses 
aie paid. What does he do with his spare money, that 
margin left over from business and from living expenses ? 
What he does with that margin will throw a wonderful 
light upon his character. 

The largest part of every active life must be devoted 
to getting a living, attending to one’s affairs, and this 
is done by most people in a routine sort of away. You 
can not tell much about the real man during these hours, 
because he has a system, his regular daily routine, and 
he does very much the same thing every day. But the 
moment he is free, he is quite a different man. Then 
his real propensities come out. People are not natural 
until they are free from restraint. 

Watch the boy and the girl when they are free from 
their regular duties, and see how they spend their eve- 
nings, what society they keep, what companionships 
they form, what they do. This will be a pretty good 
test of their character. 


+ + 
Like Attracts Like 


D'0 you ever think that the thing you are nara 
is looking for you; that it isthe very law of affini- 
ties to get together? 

If you are coarse in your tastes, vicious in your ten- 
dencies, you do not have to work very hard to get 
with coarse, vicious people; they are seeking you by 
the very law of attraction. 

Everywhere affinities are seeking one another. When 
boys and girls go to the city for the first time to seek 
positions, how quickly they find their affinities. 

Those who want to get with good people, those who 
aspire and are ambitious to get on and up in the world, 
very quickly find those who are trying to do the same 
things. 

Those who are naturally wild, and those who wish 
to dissipate, do not have to look very far or very long 
to find those with the same coarse, animal tastes. 

Watch country youths who go to the city to seek 
their fortunes. 

Some seek the Young Men’s Christian Associations; 
some the churches; some the saloons and the dance- 
halls. Those with musical tastes very quickly get into a 
musical atmosphere. Those with artistic natures grav- 
itate naturally to other artistic temperaments. 

Our thoughts and motives, our desires, our longings, 
are forces which find their fellows. 
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PIANOS 


This vose style, known as Home Grand, 
is a splendid grand piano, suited for any 
home, at a reasonable price. 

The tone, touch and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the 


~~ » Vose Pianos 
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Te te clusive patented features, the 
“A ~~ ‘ hig je material and superb work- 
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direct from the factory, free of charge, and guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion. Liberal allowance for old pianos and time pag- 
ments accepted. 
FREE —If you are interested in pianos, let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalogue, that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
138 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Nature whispers in a thousand ways when the drain 
on your nervous system reaches the danger point. 
Neglect of these signals may bring on a serious con- 


dition of nervous breakdown. Possibly you tire too 
easily—have the ‘‘blues’’—want to be alone. Your 
doctor will advise a tonic—ask him about 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD +STONIC 


Sanxcogen is a harmless food-tonic scientifically . 


»omposed of two properties most needed by your 
weary body. One is albumen, the nourishing part of 
pure milk. The other is Sodium Glycero-Phosphate, 
the most important part of the brain and nervous 
system. ‘These two are so prepared and combined 
that they are eagerly absorbed by the weary body 
and immediately begin a building up process. 

“The Will Te Do”’ is an interesting book by the famous Dr. C. W. 


Saleeby on the relation of the nervous system to every day life and 
general body health. 


Fill in the coupon for a free copy. 
Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not 
obtainable from him write 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
The Everett Chambers . . Union Square NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me a free copy of Dr. C. 
W. Saleeby’s book “The Will To Do.” 


Name 


Address 








Druggist : 





Address 











Burpee’s| 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1910! 


An ELEGANT Book oF 178 PAGES,—it is “* THE 
SILENT SALESMAN "’ of the World’s Largest Mail- 





Order Seed Trade. It tells the plain truth about 
the Best Seeds.that can be grown,—as proved at 
our famous FORDHOOK FARMs,—the largest, most 
complete Trial Grounds in America. Handsomely 
bound with covers lithographed in nine colors it 


shows, with the six colored plates, Nine Novelties 
and Specialties in unequaled Vegetables, and five 


of the finest Beautiful New Flowers, including two 
superb ‘‘ Gold Medal’ Spencer Sweet Peas. 

With hundreds of illustrations from photographs 
and carefully written descriptions it is a SAFE 


GUIDE to success in the garden and should be con- 
sulted by every one who plants seeds, whether for 
pleasure or profit. While too costly a book to send 
unsolicited (except to our regular customers), we 
are pleased to mail it FREE to every one who Aas 
@ garden and can appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDs. 
Shall we mail You a copy? If so, kindly name 
this paper and write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia. | 
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TO REMOVE DRIED TEA 
STAINS FROM LINEN, use 
equal parts of glycerine and 
yolks of eggs. Apply and let 
dry, then rinse in clear cold 
water. This will not injure 
the most delicate coloring, 
and will remove all stains of the tea.—Mrs. F. G. B. 


YOLKS OF EGGS LEFT FROM BAKING may be 
kept for several days if put into a deep cup with just 
water enough to cover. The water must be poured on 
very gently. Cover the cup and set in a cool place. 
This is effective only when the yolks are unbroken. 
—Mrs. B. 


IF POTATOES ARE BOILED UNTIL ALMOST 
DONE, then put in a quick oven for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, they are simply delicious. If | want them stuffed 
or puffed, I prepare them just before putting into oven. 
—A Busy Mortner. 


TO SMOOTH IRONS THAT HAVE BECOME 
ROUGH from poor starch, rub with powdered pumice 
stone tied up in a bit of cheese-cloth. The waxed 
papers from cracker boxes are nice to keep irons ‘in 
good order.—Miss K. H. 

AFTER DRINKING WATER HAS BEEN BOILED 
it has a flat and insipid taste. This may be entirely 
obviated by pouring the water rapidly from one 
pitcher to another, holding the pitcher from which it is 
poured some distance from the other. This process 
restores the natural taste.—C. A. M. 


ALWAYS COVER BED SPRINGS with a worn 
sheet or faded quilt. Take a darning needle and cord 
and tack neatly and firmly in place. Even the best 
springs are liable to rust a little, and this will save un- 
sightly marks on your bedding.—M. C. N. 


TO MAKE SUCCESSFUL CREAM OF TOMATO 
SOUP, strain a quart can of tomatoes, bring te a boil 
and thicken with a tablespoonful of flour. Season 
with salt, sugar and pepper to taste. In a separate pan 
bring one pint of milk to the boiling point. When 
ready to serve, mix the two together thoroughly. This 
never curdles.—Mrs. E. H. Ross. 


DURING VACATION BOYS CAN EARN MONEY 
by gathering catnip and selling it to the owners of cats. 
One boy of my acquaintance earns quite a goodly sum 
by washing windows. He furnishes his own rags and 
wiping cloths and charges five cents awindow. Another 
buys cherries on the trees, picks them, and retails them 
to housekeepers.—M. S. 


WHEN YOU PREPARE GRIDDLE CAKES FOR 
BREAKFAST, instead of grease try a raw turnip. Cut 
the turnip in two, rub the hot pan with the flat surface 
of it and your batter will brown perfectly without 
burning.—M. B. G. 

UTILIZE ALL SCRAPS OF TOILET SOAP by 
dissolving in boiling water. On taking from the fire, 
stir in a handful of oatmeal. Pour into a wooden 
re tia and when cold cut into cakes.—C. 
AS. 


KNEADING RAISED BISCUIT JUST BEFORE 
ROLLING makes the dough tough and difficult to roll 
thin enough to cut out. It should be lifted out of 
the pan gently with the hands, laid on the bread-board, 
which has been lightly dusted with flour, and rolled 
gently from side to side with the rolling-pin.—H. J. P. 


TO CLEAN AN OLD VARNISHED FLOOR, make 
a soft-soap from ordinary yellow kitchen soap. When 
more than half cooled, stir in one tablespoonful of con- 
centrated lye and one-half cup of kerosene. When 
just pasty, spread on the woodwork with a paint brush. 

et it remain for twenty-four hours. Then wash off 
with plenty of hot water, which will bring dirt and 
varnish with it, exposing the grained wood underneath. 
—Mrs. J. W. 
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ONE OF THE BEST HAIR 
TONICS, cheap and within 
easy reach of everybody, is 
salt water. If your hair is 
falling out, saturate it at least 
three times a week with salt 
water, in the proportion of 
one heaping teaspoonful of salt to one-half pint of cold 
water. Let it dry without wiping. The effect will be 
noticeable inside of a month. It will not give you a 
cold if you use this on going to bed. In the morning 
the hair will be perfectly dry.—C. B: H. 


TO MAKE TOMATO BALLS, have ready a dish of 
dry bread crumbs which have been put through a meat 
chopper. Use canned tomatoes, and drain most of the 
juice into a saucepan. Place the pulp on the stove, add 
salt, a dash of red pepper and a little black pepper. 
Let this boil, then stir in as many bread crumbs as it 
will absorb. Boil a few minutes, let cool, form into 
balls and fry in bacon fat. Thicken the juice with 
flour after it boils, season with a dash of red pepper 
and salt, and serve as gravy.—Mrs. T. E. W. 


1 HAVE JUST MADE OVER TWO ARM- 
CHAIRS which have been in the attic for years into 
really handsome chairs for my living-room. 1 bought 
imitation leather for four dollars and a half and tacks 
for twenty-five cents, making each chair cost less than 
two dollars and a half. My husband fixed the springs 
thoroughly, and as | put the leather on perfectly plain, 
I know the chairs will last for years. Tufting is beyond 
an amateur upholsterer, and the leather is apt to crack 
unless put on plain.—Mrs. U. P. H. 


TO WASH CRETONNE OR COLORED MUSLIN 
I boil two handfuls of wheat bran in a quart of water 
for fifteen minutes and strain through cheese-cloth. The 
bran | boil a second time, for rinsing. I make the hot 
bran water cool by adding a quart of cold water, and 
if there is any fear of the colors running, i add a table- 
spoonful of salt. When all dirt is removed, I rinse first 
in tepid bran water, then in plain water containing a 
weak solution of gum arabic and iron them on the 
wrong side while still damp. Sometimes no extra 
stiffening is necessary, the bran answering every require- 
ment.—A. M. A 


AFTER RUGS HAVE BEEN CLEANED AND 
RELAID they are often found to be faded, while they 
still retain their weight and a The color can easily 
be restored by using any good dye, applying it to the 
figures with a small, stiff paint brush. Have the rug 
laid flat on the floor, mix a quantity of dye, and while 
it is hot go over each figure very carefully, carrying out 
one color at a time. Only the most prominent colors 
need be retouched to give the rug a fresh appearance. 
The same*treatment is very satisfactory in carrying out 
a one-color scheme on faded Brussels or velvet carpets. 
—G. W. 


BEFORE PUTTING MY COMFORTERS AWAY 
last summer I washed them one at a time, using the 
following method with great success. I soaked the 
comforter overnight in a tubful of soapy water. Next 
morning | iaid the washboard flat across the top of the 
tub and used a moderately soft scrubbing brush and 
plenty of soap. I scrubbed the edge of the comforter 
all around, a section at a time, until | reached the start- 
ing-point. | then lifted the comforter, and hanging it 
across a line in the yard | thoroughly rinsed it on both 
sides, using the garden hose for that purpose. After all 
the dirty, soapy water was rinsed out and only pure 
water dripped from it I let it hang until thoroughly 
dried by the wind and sun. Every one knows what a 
back-breaking job it is to wash comforters, and any 
one trying this method will be more than satisfied with 
perfectly sweet and clean comforters washed in this 
way. I also wash heavy bedspreads in the same man- 
ner, only I scrub over every portion of the spread, in- 
stead of just around the border, as with the comforters. 
—Mrs. M. B. N 
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STARCH WILL REMOVE BLOOD SPOTS if 
moistened with cold water very slightly and applied in 
a thick layer over the stain.—Mkrs. B. 


— — 


YOU CAN GIVE FUDGE A FLAVOR equal to 
maple by using a teaspoonful of dark molasses added 
to a cupful of granulated. sugar.—H. M. H. 


CARPETS MAY BE BRIGHTENED AND 
CLEANED by first beating well and then going over 
with a broom dipped in gasoline.—Mrs. W. A. A. 


SNAP FASTENERS ARE BETTER THAN BUT- 
TONS for fastening the backs of little girls’ dresses, as 
they can not catch the hair to break and wear it off. 
—Mrs. B. J. M 


TO USE NUTMEG SCRAPS, save all that are too 
small to grate and grind them in the coffee mill. Where 
a large quantity is used, this will be found a great sav- 
ing.—E. W. 


IN MAKING AN ORDINARY SIZED MEAT LOAF, 
add half a cup of boiled rice and the loaf will be moist 
and will slice firmly. The rice also adds much to the 
flavor.—Mrs. M. G 


IN BAKING A CUSTARD PUDDING or any pud- 
ding that is of the consistency of custard, it should be 
set in the oven in a pan of water. This makes the pud- 
ding more delicate.—C. B. H. 


TO PREVENT WATER IN SAUCEPANS BOIL- 
ING OVER, just grease the top of the pan and you 
will find you do not need to worry about its boiling 
over the stove.—Mrs. R. A. W. 


TO BAKE PIE CRUST the nice, delicate brown 
that is so much desired by all housewives, mix the 
dough with cold sweet milk instead of water and the 
result will be satisfactory.—A. J. A. 


TO DESTROY MOTHS IN CARPETS, take a 
damp towel, spread it out upon the carpet and iron it 
dry with a hot iron. The heat and steam will destroy 
the worms and eggs.—Mrs. Etuet B. 


TO RELIEVE SORE AND ACHING FEET, make 
the foot bath as hot as can be borne, mixing in ginger 
or mustard enough to make the water yellow. Leave 
the feet in the water until it is nearly cold.—M. E. B. 


WHEN THE FURNACE GOES OUT IN THE 
SPRING give the pipe a coat of black paint. A stove- 
pipe rusts when not in use. The price of a small can 
of paint will save you a new stovepipe in the fall—H. L. 


TO RELIEVE A BURN, put affected part in clear 
kerosene and hold it there for a while and you will find 
that all the pain will cease. Cover with a coating of 
flour to keep out air and it will leave no scar.—F.C. D. 


WHEN MAKING JUICY PIES, to prevent the juice 
from coming through the crust and breaking open the 
edge of the pie, | make small paper pipes and place them 
in the openings of upper crust, so steam will escape 
through. This will prevent the lower crust becoming 
water-soa! >d.—Mrs. M. E. R. 


> -_> 


BY RUBBING SOAP ON THE BOTTOM OF 
KETTLES before placing directly over the fire, the 
black may be washed off very easily. Grease will do, 
but not so well, as the soap helps when washing the 
vessels. As softsoap is preferable and many do not 
have this, boil up scraps of toilet soap and keep ready 
for this purpose.—H. H. W. 


A QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE CHOCOLATE 
ICING for cake is to put a quarter of a pound of choc- 
olate candies into a pan and add a few drops of hot 
water or milk—not more than a tablespoonful. Cover 
and set this.into another pan of hot water, or over a 
steaming teakettle until the chocolates are dissolved; 
then stir thoroughly and your icing is ready for the 
cake.—Mrs. A. B. 


WHEN A BOTTLE OF GLUE OR CEMENT IS 
OPENED, rub mutton tallow or cold cream on a.sound 
cork before inserting it; then it will not stick in the 
neck of the bottle and break when you try to draw it 
out. The glue will also remain liquid. Glass stoppers 
may be treated in the same way.—Mars, G. A. Situ. 
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The Mark That Means 
Seventy-Cent Yarn 


When you buy Holeproof Hose—the genuine “ Holeproof,”’ bearing the mark 
below on the toe—you get hose that are knit with yarn that now costs us an average 
of 70c a pound—a three-ply, “ soft as down, strong-as-silk-cord” yarn, knit into the hose 
by the “ Holeproof” process. 

We could save 30c a pound by using a two-ply yarn. We could knit in the common 
way. But that would mean simply to waste 32 years of hose-making experience. 

It would be a death blow to our pride—a pride that compels us to 
spend for inspection, now, $33,000 a year. We incur this expense 
simply to know that each pair that’s sent out is perfection. This is 
more for our sake than for yours—but you get the benefit. 
These are things you don’t see in the hose 


when you buy them. But they count in the 
wear at the end of six months. 




















To be sure you are getting 
them look for this mark. Other 
marks look something like it. 
So please memorize ours. 


The genuine “ Hole- 
proof” is sold in your 
town. Dealers’ names 

given on request. 


If that oo” 
mark doesn’t Ne 
appear onthe toe < 


it isn’t GENUINE 


FA US 
fioleprooffiosiery 


Holeproof Sox—é6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and Holeproof Stockings — 6 pairs, $2.00. Me- 
light weight. Black, black with white feet, light and dium weight. Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl 
dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 
green, gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 9 to12. Six pairs to 11. 
of a size and weight in a box. All one color or as- 
sorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 
pairs, $2.00. Mercerized. Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. Fin- 
ished likesilk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, 
light and dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, 
green, gunzmetal, flesh colorand mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, 

00. Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 





Holeproof Lustre - Stockings — 6 pairs, 
$3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan, 
black, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. 
Sizes, 8to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—+ pairs, $2.00. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and 
toe. Sizes, 5to11. 

M * Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, 
$2.00. Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 944. These are the best children's 
hose made today. 


We'll ship direct where 
we have no dealer— 


charges prepaid—on re- 
Hol f Silk Sox—3 pairs, $2.00. Guaran- . : 
Wt ceipt of remittance. 
Write for free book, “ How to make Your Feet Happy.” (32) 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 407 Fourth Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BESTae 
Just How To Shop 


For Children 
In New York 











FIRST, send to 
Best & Co., West 
23d St. for their 
Spring Cata- 
logue, which 
will be mailed 
to you, free. 


In it, besides hundreds of illustrations, and much trustworthy and first-hand information in 
regard to the latest fashions for Children’s Outfitting, are full directions for measurement, order- 
ing by mail, etc. 





SECOND, make out and forward your order. 

As ‘soon as it is received it is given to one of a number of Experienced sone who is 
instructed ¢o put herself in your place—act as your representative, and see that the order is 
promptly and exactly filled as you would have it were you here in person. 

THIRD, you receive the goods. 


If not satisfactory in every particular of fit, style, etc., you can send them back, either for 
exchange, or the money. 
It is all very simple, and to no extent do you run any risk. On the 
contrary, all that the largest Store for Children can do, will be done 
to have you pleased with the result. 


Address Department 27 - 60-62 WEST 23d STREET - NEW YORK 


SEE PAGE T1 
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New Invention 


FOR THE HOME 


Air Now Does 
All the Work 


Cleans rag oy Rugs, ag Oa etc., 
on the floor, by t 
Vacuum VB, Bag 


The Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS FOUR POUNDS 


Qrerates by child or weakly woman. 
is drawn through body and fibre of 
carpet at terrific s arries all 
just, dirt, orit. germs, etc., 5 
to the Cleaner. No dust in 
room, it all goes into Cleaner. 
a ye br os ° iy 
sweeper, di 

ao and dust cloth. 













ready. Ada 
Wot Sold in Stores ely. "illage or country. Does 
¢ame work as expensive hi 


nothing for repairs. Light, neat, oul "ana durably edo—aeate 
last a lifetime. Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, furniture. 





Saves drudgery, snves health, saves money. Saves taking 
apand be ating carpets. The Home Cleaner is truly a wonder. 
Astonishes 


»verybody; customers all delighted and praise it. 
wonder how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 
Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor 


They 


Others write: * Would not do withont it for many times its cost.” 
Another says ‘Te n-year-old gir) keeps everything clean.”’ Another: 
“Never had house so clean.” 


Another: ‘Carpets and rugs 80 clean 
baby car 





lay without getting dust and germs.” Another: “It 











works 8 y ; just slide nozzle over carpet, it draws all the dirtinto 
the Clea nota particle of dust raised,” So they run, xo 
and thousands of letters praising without a comp int. To try a 
Home (leaner means to want it—then keep it. The size is right— 
weight iar ight price is right. Simple, neat, handsome, durable and 
easily operate 


All put together ready for use when you receive it. 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $ 
Not Sold in Stores. 
3 veryone tested before shipping— guaranteed as represented 
m ~ A, . te to-day; or better, send order. 
FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 


Agente make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all time. 
women Experience unnecessary. 


You wi 


Men or 
Woman made $12.00 profit one 


evening. B. W. Wyant, Neb., says: “Cleared $1,545.00 last month.” 
M. Goodman. Kan., writes “Mate: $2,000.00 in four months.” So it 
goes all along the line—These ~F are not uncommon. = 
ensy. profits big, generous. Show one in operation. Peop! 


want it must have it; 


when they see it they buy. How they se it 
amilies, sell 9. 


Show te Write to-day. Send postal card for full 

description and agents’ plan. Name choice of ae Act quick, 
Address BR. Armstrong Mfg. 

S77 Alms Bidg. Sincoumatt, Ohio 

























$2,000.00 to $3,000.00 A YEAR IN 
VACUUM CLEANING BUSINESS 


A steady, sure, permanentincome of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 
is easily and quickly established in cities from 5,000 up, with - 
Aero Vacuum Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex 
emall and profits remarkably big. Safer, more pro 
any other line of staple invest- 
ment. Makes money from 
day wagon arrives. $1,000 starts 
you. The Aero Power Wagons 
are standard — established by 
years of test. The only appara- 
tus of enough power to do ef- 
fective commercial cleaning. 
Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the - house Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems. Send for 
“Stationary Plent’' catalog, stat- 
ing kind and size of building 


American Air Cleaning Company 
207 Sycamore St. Milwaukee, Wis, 











ITPAYS BIC 


vss MOON Plgtures 


work and songs illustrated. eng: man can do it. 
in any locality for 


school oie lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 
in store 


t. why not you? It's easy ite to us, we'll tell ‘ 
Go It, why not ont LY Son S23. Hilnols Bank Bidg.,Chicage, lil. 


*18 to$30 A WEEK SURE 


Farmers’ *‘ Ever-Ready”’ 10 TO 


Tool Kit Does It 
Agents going wild over ~ 
sults. M. Snyder made $46 
D. Finch sold 42 inghrs. Had 
You can do it. To show it means a sale. 
zS A MPLE to workers. Foote Mig. Co., Dept. 247, Dayton,0. 


6: orders In two, days. M, 
ELECTRICITY 
PRACTICALLY «> INDIVIDUALLY 
TAUGHT 


F R EI 
Throngh the mediam of tools and machinery. You are qqalises in 
a few months under the guidance of skilled instructors in the largest 
and best equipped electrical school in the U. 8. to occupy a respon- 
ible position in the electrical field or to enter into an electrical con- 
tracting business of your own. Write or call for Prospectus. 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
Si West 17th Street, New York City 

















The Painful Struggle for Display 
By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


s¢D)'0 you notice yesterday,” remarked a friend, ““how 


the papers splurged over the debutante tea of 
little Mary Brooks ?” 

‘*| was there,” said my friend, ‘‘ and in all my social 
life 1 have never seen so pitiful a farce. The little 
Brooks girl is so exceedingly pretty you can almost 
forgive a mother for trying to give her the place in 
society she might have had if the family fortune had 
not dwindled. But it meant such a dreadful strain. 
I happen to know that Mrs. Brooks has just enough to 
live upon in a very modest way. The rent she pays 
for five rooms in a fashionable apartment is far beyond 
her means. As for the dainty debutante gowns, they 
meant one or two things: a debt that will hang heavy 
over her head for a long time, or all sorts of privations. 
My idea is that they were secured through privations. 
The cruel part of it was that women who gushed and 
smiled went out to scoff at every small makeshift. 
Beds had been taken down and each room in the tiny 
apartment was used to receive in. .A slender imitation 
of an orchestra was tucked away behind a few palms. 
The refreshments were home made and—delicious. It 
went to my heart as | realized the labor which lay 
behind the event. The mother could not hide her 
weariness under powder and a smile; even the sweet 
little debutante wore a jaded look. They had toiled 
for goodness knows how long to achieve yesterday’s 
small triumph. Few of the women or girls there were 
people of small means. In their luxurious homes an 
entertainment of that sort meant nothing but half an 
hour spent in ordering what was required, and then 
dressing. They trooped out in groups, commiserating 
with each other over the discomforts that follow when 
a hundred people are tucked away in space enough for 
a score. 

‘**1 came away with the hair on my head and the 
teeth in my mouth,’ said one angry dame, ‘1 am not 
so sure about the rest of my belongings. One thing 1 
do know is, you will never find me again at a jambouree 
in a hencoop!’ At last nobody was left in the tiny 
apartment except the exhausted hostess and the weary 
little debutante. Flowers were drooping, days of toil 
and a long weary succession of petty economies stared 
them in the face. All the way home I| kept wondering, 
is it worth while? Is anything worth while in the 
sordid commercialism that city dwellers call hospi- 
tality ?” 

. a 

[¥ the older countries, we are frequently brought face 

to face with the tremendous difference between social 
life as it was a century ago and to-day. Every old 
house in which people are content to leave undisturbed 
the belongings of a generation ago impresses on even 
a thoughtless visitor the simplicity of our ancestors’ 
lives compared with present-day turmoil and ambition. 
In America | know of only one public place where you 
find a reminder of quiet domestic life as it was in Col- 
onial days. That is at Mount Vernon. One feels it as 
the boat approaches the green hillside above the Poto- 
mac. The first time I visited Washington’s old home 
the steamer carried a holiday throng; a peanut, popcorn 
and banana throng, loud-voiced, vulgar, jostling and 
ill-bred. When Mount Vernon was reached, the spirit 
of the place seemed to penetrate the souls of even that 
mob. Their voices and footsteps grew quieter as they 
moved from room to room. They felt something they 
could not have explained, although half of them may 
not have been American born. It was the peace of the 
house, the simple stateliness, the old-fashioned dignity, 
the feeling that here had reigned an exquisitely neat 
housewife, a gentle hostess. The very atmosphere of 
long ago dwells like a ghost in the old mansion. 

The peace and quietness of Mount Vernon seems 
more than a century past when we compare it with the 
unrest of to-day, the hurry and rush after pleasure, 
money, honor and position. One gets so little for the 
effort—not much love or respect—nothing you can call 
real honor or happiness. The mischief is not confined 
to what is called ‘‘the leisure class;” it goes filtering 
down to the poorest in our land. It is the reason for 
the cheap clothing stores which mutiply and thrive in 
our large cities. Have you ever looked at a window 
full of such goods in the searching sunlight? Mangy 
furs, flamboyant hats, shoddy suits and tawdry furbe- 
lows—each one a miserable imitation of the clothes of 
the rich. The pathos of it is, they cost more money 
than substantial comfortable clothing. City streets are 
trodden by thousands of girls in slip-shod, bedraggled 
finery which cannot protect the body in inclement 
weather. Among the poor women of other countries— 
I mean the working poor, not the squalid unemployed 
—there is far less desire to appear other than they are. 
In America the chief ambition of a working girl is to 
** look swell.” Go out any morning on the streets of 


Success Magazine 


Superb Gifts’ 


“Peace, Power 
and Plenty” 


DR. MARDEN’S GREATEST BOOK 


Out one year, fifteen thousand copies have already 
been printed in this country, and it has 











been republished in England 
and Germany. 
UNDOUBTEDLY the best book that has yet been 
published along the NEW THOUGHT line—the 


line of the new gospel of optimism and love, the phil- 
osophy of sweetness and light. 





‘*Peace, Power and Plenty’ eclipses all of Dr. 
Marden's previous works.—EDWIN MARKHAM. 

I thank you for ‘‘ Why Grow Old?” (a chapter in 
‘Peace, Power and Plenty’’ )._-ANDREWCARNEGIE. 

I am reading a chapter or twoin ‘‘Peace, Power 
and Plenty,’’ eachevening. You preach a sound, 
vigorous, wholesome doctrine. —J OHN BURROUGHS. 

I find it very stimulating and interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE (Sherlock Holmes). 

The chapter on ‘* Health Through Right Think- 
ing’’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

Other inspiring chapters are: ‘‘ Poverty a Mental 
Disability,"" ‘‘The Miracle of Self-Confidence,” 
“Affirmation and Audible Suggestion,’’ ‘* Worry, 
the Disease of the Age," ‘‘ Fear the Curse of the 
Race,"’ ‘‘Why Grow Old?’’ ‘‘The Power of the 
Mind to Compel the Body,’’ ‘‘ Good Cheer, God's 
Medicine,”’ etc. 

It is undoubtedly the most helpful and inspiring 
book the author has ever published. Beautifully 
printed, price, cloth, $1.10; pocket edition, leather, 
$1.58; silk, $1.33 postpaid. 


‘He Can Who Thinks 
He Can” 


Ms in every walk of life from Theodore Roose- 

velt down to the young clerk starting out in the 
world, have testified to the splendid inspiration, the 
practical help and uplift of the encouraging and 
optimistic SUCCESS MAGAZINE editorials collected 
between the covers of this book, in response to hun- 
dreds of requests. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘‘1 am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He 
Can’) that I must write and tell you so.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


Thousands of Dr. Marden’s books are given as 
presents every year to young and old. great 
many employers are giving copies to their employees. 
One wealthy man has bought and given away 
hundred in ten months. He says he knows of no 
other way of doing so much for the young men and 
women of America. 


Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of Dr. Marden’s books. 

Are you puzzled as to what present you shall give 
some friend ? Why not give something which will 
be a perpetual inspiration? One of Dr. Marden’'s 
books would make a splendid gift to a friend and 
might make all the difference to him between suc- 
cess and failure. The reading of a Marden inspi- 
rational book has been the turning point in thousands 
of careers. 


Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application. 


We are always glad to send books on approval. 


§ Book Dept., Success Bldg., 29-31 E. 22d St., NewYork a 


Earn $60 to $140 Month 


Hundreds of positions open for steam rail- 
way Firemen and Brakemen, and electric 

railway Motormen and Conductors. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write immediately for full 
particulars stating position desired. 


RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
211 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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To 
All 
Grown-ups: 


The 
Biograp 





of a 
Boy 


A New Story of Fun 
and Sentiment 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


With Fifty Illus- 
trations in Sienna 
by Rose O’Neill 


ERE is Binks again. He was 

loved and admired from Maine 

to California in “ The Memoirs 
of a Baby.” He's a little bit older 
and funnier—very much funnier—in 
this new story. Readers who loved 
him and the Wilbour family will be 
glad to follow their further adventures, 
They will be equally delighted to 
know that the illustrations for “ The 
Biography of a Boy” are made by 
Miss O'Neill, the creator of Binks in 
the original illustrations. 


Post 8vo. Cloth $1.50 


Harper & Brothers 


NEW YORK 














H.P STATIONA 
GASOLINE EN 


or Pumping, Fa use 
and El tri actory 


eo 
= 3 to 20 h,p.—perfeoctl 
a —S = suaranteed ~ a 7 oe 


rm Write for full description. 





GRAY MOTOR CO.. 110 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH} 








New York, between seven and. eight,,when a day’s. toil 
begins in the factories, and study the throng, especially 
the girls. Few wear: what might be called working 
clothes. They have no idea of the fitness of things. 


es “ 


Wonen who toil earnestly in settlement districts tel} 

me that the question of proper clothing among the 
poor is one of their most serious problems... Often 
when plain, serviceable clothes are provided for a des- 
titute family, they find the garments touched up with 
the most ridiculous adornments. .It is simply the 
pathetic endeavor. for beauty as beauty looks to them; 
the same craving that makes a wealthy woman expend 
thousands of dollars on a pearl necklace. One settle- 
ment worker who makes an intimate study of life 
among the poor ascribes the idiotic misuse of a work- 
ing girl’s wages to the qesire to possess the shoddy 
imitations of ‘‘ swell” gowns seen in East Side shops, 
the ridiculous fashion departments in Sunday papers, 
as well as the pinchbeck finery worn by actresses in 
cheap theaters. ‘‘A poor shop-girl will sometimes 
nearly starve,” said one woman, ‘‘to buy some absurd 
frivolity upon which she has set her heart. Hundreds 
of working girls who break down from lack of proper 
nourishment, want of warm clothes or ordinary-creature 
comforts are earning enough to live in fair comfort if 
they would only buy sensible clothes.” 

Among the wealthy women who are trying to help 
in settlement districts are a few who believe implicitly 
in example as the best teacher. 

‘*An idea used to hold among us,” said one of them, 
‘*that when some entertainment was afoot, the more 
beautiful our gowns, the more pleasure it gave the 
people we were trying to help. me believed that a 
lovely dress or fine jewels gave as much enjoyment as 
a fine picture. 1 always had my doubts because | 
could see in it a touch of feminine vanity. Every 
appearance in settlement circles of beautiful gowns was 
followed by an outbreak of imitations which was 
simply pathetic. The garishness of it carried exactly 
the lesson our women needed. Many of us now en- 
deavor by our own clothes fo set fashions poor women 
can follow. Already we see results. It is impossible 
to force the simple garments of a deaconess or Salva- 
tion Army lass on the multitude, but we strike a 
happy medium between severity and absurdity. We 
are achieving wonders through the classes in millinery 
and dressmaking. A teacher chooses the prettiest girl 
in her class as the model to show a plain gown or neat 
hat. She looks more jaunty in it than in any number 
of furbelows, and there you have an object lesson 
worth while. 

Results of that sort are worth any amount of mis- 
sionary work. When I go shopping | search for a 
plainly dressed clerk, who Aon: 5 possesses the man- 
ners of a gentlewoman. Unless absolutely forced to, 
I never turn to a girl who is bedizened with gewgaws, 
whose head is loaded with a mass of false hair, and 
whose gown trails in the dust. 1! know from experi- 
ence with many of her kind the treatment | will 
receive. If she is not actually rude, her condescension 
and lack of interest are insufferable. Once, in a large 
city store, | found clerks who wore such simple clothing 
and possessed such courteous manners, it made me ask 
questions. I was told that years before, the wife of one 
of the proprietors had one day gone shopping in her 
own store. She was a plain little woman, plainly 
gowned and most unobtrusive in manner. She hap- 
pened to visit a counter where her identity was 
unknown, and she was accorded such scant courtesy 
that it opened her eyes to the treatment other cus- 
tomers received. She talked it over with her husband, 
and the result was a gradual weeding out of overdressed 
clerks from every department, and a careful selection of 
new help from the waiting list. Smartness counted 
less than good breeding and simple clothes. Gradually 
there came to be accepted in the store a sort of standard 
as to clothes and manners. It offered no place for the 
pert, flashy girl. The very character of the store was 
raised, and to-day it holds the reputation of having the 
best custom in the city. It carries the choicest goods, 
which are shown with the utmost courtesy—and the 
firm pays good dividends. 

a & 

| #Ave strayed far from Mount Vernon and all it stands 

for besides sheer patriotism. Under its red roof 
lingers a memory of the gentle hospitality once dis- 
pensed there. The quaint old kitchen with its cavern 
of an oven is redolent of it, so is the stately banqueting 
hall and the many guest chambers, some of them tucked 
queerly away in attic corners. It was different hospi- 
tality from that of fashionable circles to-day, which has 
ng mar to a sort of debit and credit affair. In 
olden days the mistress of a pleasant home did not 
keep a system of accounts to tell where she owed a 
dinner, a luncheon or reception. Friends came and 
went, taking the everyday life in another’s home as 
they found it, and giving loyalty and love in large 
measure. American homes are improving so far as 
comfort, sanitation and architecture go, but life is too 
full for the average woman to allow of the old-time 
measure of hospitality and neighborliness. In bygone 
days the mistress of a home counted it an everyday 
affair to set another plate and bid the transient guest 
welcome. The elaboration of modern living, the hope+ 
less effort of keeping up appearances, or a fear of criti- 
cism kills such a brand of hospitality. 











TOILET POWDER 
is the original—the first—talcum pow- 
der. It is the best by test, and is pre- 
ferred by the discriminating because 
of its uniformity and purity. 

Other Talcum powders are 
sold because of fancy 
boxes. Mennen’s is 


as a toilet 


prepara- 
tion, 





Look 
for Men- 
men’s head on 

every box you buy 
—it is the sign of the 


6 alas 


tha 
Sample box for 2c stamp 

















Ao, 
It tells all about making the most Ap 
delicjous Maple flavored table syrup, 
candies, fudges, cakes and cake fillings, 
puddings and pudding sauces with 


MAPLEINE 
(Better than Maple) 

Send for a copy of this book free and 

try for yours, shi be og eid and 

uu vege avor which we fas 
Fein is better than Maple’ 

Mapleine is sold by Grocers. 

send 35 cents for a 2 oz. bottle. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co., 


PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANER 


*“‘BEST BY EVERY TEST” 

The THURMAN PORTABLE KLECTRIC 
Cleans everything in the-home. 

YOU NEED IT Now. 

Made by the pioneer*manufact- 
urers of all kind of vacuum clean- 
ing machines, including Portable 
Wagons, Stationary Plants, and 
Hand Power Machines. 

We are the oldest and largest Com- 
pany of its kind in. the World. 
Write for particulars. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Mach’y Co. 
Dept. 118. 519 NO. TAYLOR AVE., ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 


CINE 


If not 





Seattle, Wash. 




















Don’t Throw it Away 





Ss 





> They | all ay AE | 1 to 
copper, gra water bags, etc. No r, 
Sad cement or rivet. Any one can use them ; 

million in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. 
Complete package assorted sizes, 25¢ postpaid. Agenis wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 112, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 


VIGK’S anc rice: GUIDE 
and Floral 
This is the 61st annual For 1910 


edition of Vick’s Guide—the 

book you need no ‘matter 

how small or how large a garden you have. Contains 
more helpful garden advice than ever. Write'for a 
free copy. JAMES VICK'S SONS, 431 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Teacher's Bible. 


MUNN 





START THE NEW YEAR 


The Dictionary is new from cover to cover, built on a novel practical 
plan which reduces the Massive Lexicon to the proportions of an Oxford 


The book contains many hundreds of text illustrations and twelve full 
page color plates. It defines 50,000 words and has 1224 pages beauti- 
fully printed from clear new plates, in large made especially for this 
edition, on Bible paper. It is bound in Morocco with red edges 
and thumb index and it is altogether the handiest, most practical and up to 
date Dictionary published. 





omen RIGHT 


SUBSCRIBE| 
| FOR THE 











Scientific 


2 American 


ONE YEAR WITH 


Success Magazine 


ONE YEAR 
anp WEBSTER’S 


Intercollegiate Dictionary 
ALL FOR $5.00 


& CO., Inc., 361 Broadway, New York 











Is the shortest cut to a complete knowledge of 
the long experience of expert motor boatists. 


every issue of MoToR Boating there 
ne special feature which alone enables 
you to run and maintain your motor boat 
re economically this season than last. 


ve feature is the “‘ Questions and Ans- 
wers"’ department, for contributions to 
which prizes are offered. Perhaps you 
y have something to say that will win 


ze 








From this department you can discover 

ow others succeeded with their boats; 
ou can read the “why” and “how” of 
heir failures; you can make use of the 
ractical results of their experiences. 


MoToR Boating aims to be—IS—the one 


nautical magazine, indispensable to the Do this now—fill out the coupon in the 

alert, up-to-date motor boatman. corner of this page—tear it off—mail it 
with a dollar bill sent at our risk—xow 

Furthermore, MoToR Boating is one of —to MoToR Boating, 2 Duane Street, 

the most beautiful and entertaining mag- New York City. 

azines of any kind. — SS a 


Tt es 5 Fill out—cut out—Mail today. 

MoToR. Boating is, in fact, the highest i MoToR Boati 

am, de “ar magazine offered at a pop- ° setae of <a 

ular price—$1 a year. : . 

| Send me MoToR Boating for one year and 
To introduce MoToR Boating to you Nove of Goldie’s famous book, * From 


o A vice to Pilot,”” for which I enclose $1— 
we make you this special offer— mailed at your risk. 


A copy of Goldie’s famous book, “From 


Novice to Pilot,” free with a year’s sub- : Name and Address................ssceeeeess 
scription for MoToR Boating. 





Success Magazine 
SERMONS IN STONES 


AT A tecent horse-race one of the horses attracted 
a great deal of attention before the start by his 
remarkable appearance, and many. spectators thought 
he ‘would surely win. _ He was so full of life; and so 
eager ‘to begin the race, that he broke through the 
barrier and ran several hundred feet before the jockey 
could stop him. The animal was full of confidence 
and life, but hé finished fifteenth in-a race of sixteen. 

This*horse furnished a pretty good illustration of the 
human ‘bluffer, the *man who struts and brags, who 
makes ‘great a lots of noise, but never gets 
anywhere. The:silent, unpretentious man, who keeps 
pegging away, distances him.it the-great life race. 
Forty-gicht immigrant children were recently grad- 

uated from the Baron de Hirsch School in New 
York, where in ‘half a year they had learned to speak 
sufficiently well to enable them to enter, the public 
schools. 

During the graduation exercises, when the American 
flag was borne past the children, one little girl pulled 
up the folds and reverently kissed that which symbo- 
lized to her freedom and po th for the refugee, an end 


to oppression, and the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


+ + 


"Tiere is a fable of a milkmaid whose fanciful dream 

on her way to market converted her pail of milk 
into eggs, and the eggs into chickens, and the chickens 
into money with which to buy a farm, the farm to be 
her future home. And in her pride she fancied herself 
repulsing the advances of her lover with hauteur, when 
she stumbled, fell and spilled her milk ! 


+ + 


A ®0y of thirteen was often brought to Judge Lindsey’s 
Juvenile Court in Denver, charged with truancy. 
Notwithstanding the Judge admonished him many 
times, it did not seem to do him any good. The teacher 
kept writing, ‘‘ Tim will stay out of school to work.” 
Once, when reproving him, the Judge told him that 
there would be time enough to work when he was a 
man. ‘‘ My father was aman,” replied the boy, ‘‘ and 
he did not work. He went off and left mother and me. 
I guess that’s what killed her.” 

Finally Tim appeared in court one day with a happy 
face, and pulling a soiled and crumpled paper from his 
pocket handed it to the Judge. ‘‘I’m goin’ to remem- 
ber all the things you told me and I’m goin’ to school 
regular, now I got that done,” he said, with some pride. 
Judge Lindsey exarpined the paper, which proved to be 
areceipted bill, and found that, little by little, Tim had 
paid fifty dollars for a headstone at his mother’s grave. 

‘* My boy, is that what you’ve been doing all these 
months ?” 

‘*l wanted her to have a monument, Judge.” Tim 
furtively wiped away the moisture in his eyes. ‘‘ She 
done a lot for me; that’s all | could do for her now.” 


7..2 


woman took a pair of gloves to Wanamaker’s not 

long ago, insisting that she bought them there, 
notwithstanding that the head of the department told 
her the house never carried that make of gloves. She 
insisted, however, and the gloves were taken and she 
was given the money for them. The manager says 
that he knew the woman was telling an untruth, but 
that he did not want to quarrel with her, and he re- 
garded the transaction as a very good advertisement for 
the house, because she would probably many times 
tell her friends how she beat Wanamaker’s, and that 
this publicity would be worth more than the gloves. 


+ + 


Nort long ago a boy was drowned in three feet of 
water in Central Park, New York, when there were 
at least one hundred people within sound of his appeal 
for help; but no one went to his rescue until too late. 
Everybody was too intent upon his own affairs. 


? 9% 


"Tue world with all its infinite expressions of beauty, 
of force, of power, and vast resources, is a great 
kindergarten for man, and he ought to be able to use 
everything in it for his advancement. It is a ladder on 
which to climb Godward. This is its significance. 

Everything in the universe is an object-lesson for our 
education, a thought, an idea of the Infinite. There 
are no mysteries in it except to our ignorance. There 
is nothing in it which we can not use for our advance- 
ment if we have the necessary knowledge. 

Many of the great problems of this age will be simple 
addition to those who come after us. A great many 
things you do are miracles to your child; but when he 
becomes a man the miracles will be perfectly natural. 
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UNCLE BOB’S MONEYMAKERS | 
A Club for Boys Who Want to Earn Money 





Cad W. Kirkpatrick of Kentucky 
and his ‘‘ Success’’ Bicycle. 


verY boy wants to make money. It’s a whole lot 

better to make it yourself than to have it given 

to you. You feel more independent, and there 

is more satisfaction in spending it.’ Some wise man 

has truthfully said that only those who earned the 
money they spend know its true value. 

Unfortunately, the usual opportunities for a boy to 
make money are limited. Sometimes there is snow to 
be shovelled off folks’ sidewalks, or their coal to be 
carried in; but odd jobs like these are all too odd— 
they.don’t come often enough for the fellow who has 
simply got to have some money right away in order to 
carry out his plans. 

I well remember in my boyhood days the longing for 

‘guess! Nothing less than a pair of cowhide boots, 
with shiny copper toes. In the small Western town 
where | lived such footwear was then as much the 
thing for the boys as the patent-leather slippers and 
white stockings now are for the little children of the 
tich here in New York. Needless to say, this was a 
long time ago. Now, alas, the cowhide boot is no 
more! In towns the boys wear shoes, and even in the 
country the farmers’ boys are equipped with the felt 
contraptions fitted to a big pair of overshoes. 

It is hard to picture the intense yearning with which 
I longed for a pair of these leather boots. 1 thought 
of them by day, and dreamed of them by night. I got 
no encouragement from my parents, who were already 
becoming citified enough to disapprove of such homely 
footwear. Try as | might, | could discover no means 
of raising the necessary dollar or so which would have 
bought the boots, and so | was forced to bide my time, 
as patiently as | could, until my chum’s*boots were so 
badly worn that I was able to induce him to trade 
them to me for a jacknife. 

Now Success Macazine has already helped many of 
its boy friends over these youthful tragedies, which 
may so quickly be turned into happiness with the aid of 
a little ready cash, and it wants to help more of them, 
so it has organized ‘‘Uncle Bob’s Moneymakers,” 
a club for its boy readers. Uncle Bob is its secretary, 
and he is the kind of a boy’s chum and helper that all 
good uncles ought to be. He has always been inter- 
ested. in boys and their affairs, and’ he knows more 
ways by which boys can make spending money than 
you can shake a stick at. He will tell you all about the 
progress of the club in this column from month to 
month, and he is very anxious to. hear personally from 
every. boy who needs a little money to buy that gun, 
bicycle, pair of skates, baseball outfit, or any of the 
thousands of other things so dear to a boy’s heart. 

Cad W. Kirkpatrick, a bright Kentucky boy, wanted a 
bicycle more than anything else at the time he wrote 
us for advice, and it was Uncle Bob who gave him a 
plan. That he got the wheel and is now a happy boy 
is shown by the above picture he recently sent us. 

Money-making will be the principal object of the Club, 
but the many plans for helping our boys to make money 
will bring with them certain good things that will make 
it more and more of an advantage to become a member 
of this: helpful body of young people. There are no 
dues. or other expenses. The only requirement for 
membership is that you shall be a boy who wants to 
learn how to make extra money. The only limit to 
the amount of money which may be earned through 
the Club is the amount of effort a member is willing to 
make. Some boys—the ones who prove to be the 
smartest—will be paid a monthly salary for their work. 
Would n’t it be nice if you were on Success Macazine’s 
pay-roll for a regular income ? 

All you need to do is to write to Uncle Bob, care of 
Success MaGazine, and tell him you want to know how 
to earn money. If you like, tell him what you want 
to get with it. He will then write you a personal letter 
and tell you how to turn your hopes into realities. 

That the army of Success boys will feel they have a 
friend and helper in me, and that | will hear from many 
of them this month, is the earnest wish of 


UNCLE BOB, Manager Moneymakers Club 
29 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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Copyright 1909, by Robert E. Peary 
Pieces cut from its folds mark all the “ farthest " northern points of the Western Hemisphere. 1 and 2 left at Cape Morris Jesup, 
3 at Cape Thomas Hubbard, 4 at Cape Columbia, 5 at Peary’s Fartliest North 87° 6’—1906 and 6 at the 
North Pole. Detailed fully in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for February. 


Copyright, 1909, by Benj. B. Hampton 


This Is the Flag Peary Nailed to the Pole 


The most significant trophy of modern times. It has waved at the apex of the earth, where a day 
and a night are a year, and every direction is south. No battle flag was ever planted in the enemy's 
stronghold after struggles as severe as those which carried this banner to the goal. It is the Star 
Spangled symbol of courage and endurance and faith beyond comparison. It is the emblem of man’s 
conquest over every obstacle, the triumph of spirit over matter. 


We have reproduced this priceless trophy in fac simile in colors on the cover of the February number of 


HAMPTON’S 


15 cents, “ The Best Magazine in America ” February on Sale Now 


You should preserve this reproduction among your most treasured possessions. Read Peary’s 
Own Story now appearing exclusively in Hampton's Magazine. Every instalment is complete in itself. 


W boever takes pride in being well-read and well-posted in regard to the world’s progress, should 
read this story of the greatest discovery since that of Columbus. No other magazine feature has 
ever aroused such wide-spread interest among thinking people. 


Scores of Other Great Features ma ee a 
. . | ‘ out this coupon and mail it today. 
including powerful, timely articles on the Panama Canal, by FREE © Send duitiie th y 
HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 73 West 35th St., NewYork 


a Evans; Pure dgiry a: by Samuel Hopkins 

Adams; The Real Story re ly cae 

= Lyle. Jc; re William the Sudden” rent | of Ger- - Enclosed is twenty-five cents for which you are to fr me the 

Edun, — strong, brilliant fiction by James B. Connolly, of Fenth’s. phage ty the February nuntbor (with the North 
win Balmer, Casper Day, Clara Morris, Honore Willsie, Pole flag in colors) and the March number—also send me free a 

Sarah Josephine Bayless. photogravure portrait of Peary, size 11x 14 inches 


SPECIAL OFFER In this advertisement we can 


give you only a hint of our OGD vein si isiceteh hs cbediisscie’ oss seccbacbevedecce sescsess besos 
plans for 1910. We want you to read the magazine itself 
and judge it by its contents. Send us 25 cents and we will 
mail you the magazine for three months and send you a 
photogravure portrait of Commander Peary free. OT tenseerice 


If your.answer to this question is ‘‘ yes,” we can help you. 
Do You Want to Our plan has already enabled hundreds who are willing to do a 
little work for us to realize their ambition for an education. 
? Your failure'to secure a college training will compel you to 
Go to Colle e go through life burdened with a powerful handicap, so do 
g © not let this opportunity pass by. Write us today for full 

information regarding our offer of a free scholarship in any school or college. 


Success Bureau of Education, 29-31 East 22d Street, New York City 
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The Pleasure and Profit 
of Reading 


: ee ze (Continued from page 98) 


‘After reading Homer, one writer says that on going 
out into,the street men seemed to be ten feet high. 
This suggestion of superiority in reading the work of 
this. great writer made a powerful impression upon his 
mind. Itis'a great thing to read books which inspire 
high ideals and: grand purposes during the” formative 


+ years. 
(@ How heroic we feel after reading the inspiring life- 


story of some one who has achieved great things under 
difficulties! We feel almost as if we were the hero 
ourselves for the’ time being, just as we. do some- 
times after seeing some great character in a stirring play. 
For the moment we assume the personality which has 
stirred our sympathy and aroused our admiration. We 
feel that we actually have the qualities which we admire. 

Emerson says, ‘‘/ can not even hear of personal vigor 
of any kind, great — of performance, without fresh 
resolution. his is the moral of biography.” 

Great inspiring life-stories of those who have won 
and pushed their way to the front against all sorts of 
obstacles have proved the turning-point in tens of 
thousands of careers. They have encouraged the dis- 
heartened to hold on when they were ready to let go; 
they have induced them to persevere when they had 
decided to turn back. They have given. them fresh 
hope and renewed confidence in themselves when those 
dearest to them even had predicted failure and had told 
them that to continue would be to waste their time. 

Who can ever estimate the numbers of careers that 
have been completely changed by the marvelous life- 
story of Abraham Lincoln? Lincoln himself was 
powerfully influenced by ‘‘The Life of Washington,” 
which he first read by the light of the fire in a floorless 
log cabin. The lives of Benjamin Franklin, Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips, and scores of 


“other great Americans started in multitudes of youtlis 


fires which have become beacon lights in American 
history. Not half enough is made of great life-stories 
in our homes and schools. 

Spartan mothers, in order to stimulate their ambition, 
used to take their boys to the Pantheon, where their 
young imaginations would be fired by the sight of the 
statues of the nation’s gods and heroes. Standing 
before one of those heroic marble figures, the mother 
would tell the story of the original, while boyish hearts 
would glow and young eyes would sparkle with awak- 
ened ambition under the inspiration of her words. 
Many a young mind was thus fired to emulate the hero 
that particularly appealed to him. 

No other one thing is of such precious help to a youth 
as to be constantly stimulated along the line of his 
career, and nothing else will do this so effectively, noth- 
ing else will give him such inspiration, nothing else is 
so ambition-rousing as the life-stories of those who have 
accomplished things under great difficulties 

Smiles’s ‘‘Self-Help” was a wonderful stimulus to 
me, and I believe it has proved the turning-point in ‘the 
careers of tens of thousands of youths. Nothing else is 
more fascinating than the romance of achievement 
under difficulties. The youth full of hope} bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, reads the life-stories of men and 
women who have succeeded under difficulties, and he 
says to himself, ‘‘Why can’t | do -it?”” To which 
something within him replies, ‘‘/ can, and I will!” 

Most parents do not realize to what an extent their 
children -are -influenced by their reading. I believe 
there are thousands of young people in this cBuntry to- 
day who have not been able to decide as to, what they 
had better do in life, who are greatly perplexed as to 
the choice of a vocation, and who have ne¥er shown 
any great ambition, who would be wonderfully stimu- 
lated and helped by the reading of inspiring, invigor- 
ating life-stories of men and women who have done 
things in the ,world, especially who have succeeded 
under difficulties. 

If you do not know what todo with your boy—if he 
does not seem to take an interest in anything—if you 
can not find what he is best fitted for, ‘just get him to 
read some of the great life-stories of self-made men, 
and the chances are that they will arouse his ‘ambition 
and touch springs of power in him which you were 
never able to reach. 

In order to get the most out of books, the reader must 
be a thinker. The mere. acquisition of facts “is not the 
acquisition of power. To fill the mind with knowledge 
that can not be made available is like filling our houses 
up with furniture and bric-a-brac until we have no 
room to move about. 

Food does not become physical force, brain or mus- 
cle until it has been thoroughly digested and assim- 
ilated, and has become an integral part of the blood, 
brain and other tissues. Knowledge does not become 
power until digested and assimilated by ‘thebrain, until 
it has become a part of the mind itself., 

If you wish to become ‘intellectually strong, after 
reading with the closest attention, form this . habit: 
Frequently close your book and sit and’think, or stand 
and walk and think—but think, contémplate, think, 
reflect. Turn what you have read over :and over in 
your mind. 


It is not yours until you have assimilated it by your 








Success Magazine 








$150.00 


in Cash Prizes will be given away March 1st to 
those boys who succeed in selling the most copies 
of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 

NEVER TOO LATE to start; but the sooner the 
better, because an early lead will mean dollars to 
you at the finish. Boys who have started when 
the contest was half over landed among the top- 
notchers in the end. 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE sells easily at 10c a copy, 
and one boy has been known to order 26 times in 
one-month. 

In addition to the prizes, each copy sold will count 
toward earning a pair of skates, a sweater, a camera, 
a watch, a rifle, a printing press, and other valuable 
articles. If you do not succeed in winning a cash 
prize, you are sure of winning one of the special 
prizes or perseverance rewards. Over 130 boys 
won prizes or rewards in the last contest. 

Write at once for your free Reward List, Prize 
Offer, and First Five Copies of SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE Free. 


JUNIOR DEPARTIIENT, ROOM A 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, NEW YORK CITY 
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thought: When you first read it, it belongs to the 
author. It is yours only when it becomes an integral 
part of you. 

To get the most from your reading you must read 
with a purpose. To sit down and pick up a book list- 
lessly, with no aim except to pass away time, is demor- 
alizing. 

This practise is also a splendid and effective cure for 
mind-wandering, which afflicts so many people, and 
which is encouraged by the’ multiplicity of and facility 
of obtaining reading matter at the present day. 

When you read, read as Macaulay did; as Carlyle 
did, as Lincoln did—as did every great man who has 
profited by his reading—with your whole soul ab- 
sorbed in what you read, with such intense concentra- 
tion that you will be oblivious of everything else out- 
side of your book. 

Good reading makes a full man, an interesting man. 
If you read in the right way, your reading will keep you 
from a multitude of temptations, and will elevate your 
life standards. Your ideals will be higher, your views 
of life nobler because of it. It will not only make 
you more interesting, but it will also enrich your life as 
nothing else can. 

Many people still hold that it is a bad thing for the 
young to read works of fiction. They believe that 
young minds get a moral twist from reading that which 
they know is not true, the descriptions of mere imag- 
inary heroes and heroines, and of things which never 
happened. Now, this is a very narrow, limited view 
of a big question. These people do not understand the 
office of the imagination, they do not realize that many 
of the fictitious heroes and heroines that live in our 
minds, even from childhood’s days, are much more real 
in their influence on our lives than some of those who 
exist in flesh and blood. 

Dickens’s marvelous characters seem more real to us 
than any we have ever met. They have followed 
millions of people from childhood to old age, and in- 
fluenced their whole lives to good. Many of us would 
look upon it as a great calamity to have these characters 
of fiction blotted out of our memory and their influence 
taken out of our lives. 

Readers are sometimes so wrought up by a good 
work of fiction, their minds are raised to such a pitch 
of courage and daring, all their faculties so sharpened 
and braced, their whole nature so stimulated, that they 
can for the time being attempt and accomplish things 
which were impossible to them without the stimulus. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the great values of 
fiction. If it is good and elevating, it is a splendid 
exercise of all the mental and moral faculties;,it increases 
courage; it rouses enthusiasm; it sweeps the brain-ash 
off the mind, and actually strengthens its ability to 
grasp new principles and to grapple with the difficulties 
of life. 

Many a discouraged soul has been refreshened, re- 
invigorated, has taken on new life by the reading of a 
good romance. | recall a bit of fiction called ‘‘ The 
Magic Story” which has helped thousands of dis- 
couraged souls, given them new hope, new life when 
they were ready to give up the struggle. 

The reading of good fiction is a splendid imagination 
exerciser and builder. It stimulates it by suggestions, 
powerfully increases its picturing capacity, and keeps it 
fresh and vigorous and wholesome, and a wholesome 
imagination plays a very great part in every sane and 
worthy life. It makes it possible for us to shut out the 
most disagreeable past, to shut out at will all hideous 
memories of our mistakes, failures and misfortunes; it 
helps us to forget our trouble and sorrows, and to slip 
at will into a new, fresh world of qur.own making, a 
world which we can make as beautiful, as sublime, as 
we wish. The imagination is a wonderful substitute 
for wealth, luxuries and for material things. No matter 
how poor we may be, or how unfortunate, we may be 
bed-ridden even, we can by its aid travel round the 
world, visit its greatest cities, and create the most 
beautiful things for ourselves. 

It is probable that the careers of the majority of 
criminals in our prisons to-day might have been vastly 
different if the character of their reading when young 
had been different; had it been up-lifting, wholesome, 
instead of degrading. 

Nothing else will more quickly ruin a.good mind 
than familiarity with frivolous, superficial books. Even 
though they may not be actually vicious, the reading 
of books which are not true to life, which carry home 
no great lesson, teach no sane or healthful philosophy, 
but are merely written to excite the passions, to stim- 
ulate a morbid curiosity will ruin the best of minds in 
a very short time. They tend to destroy the ideals and 
to ruin the taste for all good-reading. 

Read, read, read all you:can. But never read a bad 
book or a poor book. Life is too short, time too 
precious, to spend it in reading anything but the best. 

Any book is bad for you, the reading of which takes 
the place of a better one. If you want to develop a de- 
lightful form of enjoyment, to cultivate a new pleasure, 
anew sensation which you have never before expe- 
rienced, begin to read good books, good periodicals, reg- 
ularly every day. Do not tire yourself by trying to read 
a great deal at first. Read a little at a time, but read 
some every day, no matter how little. If you are 
faithful you will soon acquire a taste for reading—the 
reading habit; and it will, in time, give you infinite 
satisfaction, unalloyed pleasure. 
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Rich, Creamy, Lasting Lather 
* Makes Shaving Easy and Comfortable 


Give Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap one trial. That trial 
will settle, once and for all, the question of shaving soaps. 


The Lather’s the Thing 


Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap isthe greatest help in shaving since the invention 
of the razor, because it makes the best lather, and the lather’s the thing. It is 


as far ahead of other shaving soaps as smokeless gun powder is ahead of the old 
style black smoky powder which has become obsolete. 


JOHNSON’S 
Shaving Cream Soap 


makes a lather that does not dry, and after shaving thefe is no need to use powder, ointments 
or any facial treatment. It is antiseptic and is put up in collapsible metal tubes hygien- 
ically protected against germs of disease. 


HOW TO USE IT— Squeeze a little of the cream on the moistened end of 
face, then rub with brush in the usual way, and in two seconds your beard will be coreae Gs ee 
equally efficient for razors of all kinds. 


Every Druggist Sells Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap 
ULyour druggist has sold out, we will mail you a tube, postpaid to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. 
‘ A TRIAL TUBE FOR 2 CENTS 


Send your name and address, with a two cent stamp to cover postage, 
and we will mail you a 20-shave trial tube. 








































Sectiona 


UN tl Bookes 


have many features that will interest you. Handsome and 

solid in appearance with no disfiguring iron bands to: hold 

; the sections together; glass doors (roller bearing, non- 

binding) easily removable for cleaning without - taking 
down the entire stack. 

The prices are lower than others 

Our free catalog C proves this and will please you. It quotes our 

attractive low prices, shows latest Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission and 

Standard styles—all high-grade Grand Rapids quality in finish and 

workmanship. Sold by dealers or direct. 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
25 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, 
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Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


« Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most perfect—most 
* economical—most satisfactory range for you to use— Your money back if it’s aot. 
P al prices with others. 


Cash Or Time Payments 


Send for Catalogue No. 151, with special terms and C 





We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kalamazoo in her 
home. You can buy on easy time.payments or py cash if you like. Either way—you save 
$x0 to $20 on any stove in the catalog. We make it easy for responsible people to own the 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








We Pay the Freight 
Direct to You’ 
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© BIG SPECIAL This Month @ 1 50 
| 17-JEWEL ELGIN only 450 
£ Let me 924,73° 


Grade 17-Jewel E: Watch 
in Hand Engraved Case on 


FREE TRIAL 
"Ey ony” $2.22 A Month 


’ BP You-assume no risk whatever in dealing with us, because, 
before you buy or pay one cent, we place the watch right in your 
own hands and let it do its own talking. You are to be the judge. 

We Ask No Security and No Interest—**t i eae DIAMONDS 


Watches 
are 80 o well known and our CREDIT PLAN so easy, tno matter where you ° 

ive, or how small your wages, we will trust } Ladies’ Watches 
and all kinds of 


he mest man and woman can own a High-Grade t Waten in’ beustifal 
Jewelry sent anywhere 
ON CREDIT. 


Guaranteed 25-year Gold Case and wear it while paying for it in_ such small 
Write today for Free Catalog. 





P. 8. HARRIS, 
President Harris-Goar Co. 
The Mouse that sells more 
Elgin Watches than any 

other firm in the world. 

















payments that you never miss the money. Write today for our Big Free 

Waeateh Catalog. It tells all obout our easy credit bon a and how we os 

Elgin 19-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 and 23-Jewel Elgin Veritas 

in the world, on free trial, without security or one cent deposit. Guaranteed 
age any Railroad Inspection. WRITE TODAY. A postal will do. 


HARRIS-GOAR eae 1458 Walnut hen Ramses a. Mo. 


~ MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


A. F. A. King, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and children in the 
Medical Department of Columbia University, Washington, D. C., and , the University of Vermont; 
Ex-President Washington Obstetrical and and Gynecol Society; "Fellow ofthe British 1 
and of the American Gynecological Societies, ote. etc,, in the eighth edition of his Manual 


of Obstetrics @ diuretic in diseases of the Kidney and 
secommends. DSUFFALO LITHIA WATER Biscacr. 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘“‘I have made use of it in 
By necological practice, in women suffering from acute Uremic conditions, with results, to say the 


ast, very favorable.’ 
; Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ee-President 0 the ogy aye of Bea of Louisiana, says: 
‘‘T have in a ections 0 e kidneys an urinary passages 
yresc ton tbed BUFFALO LITHIA ATER particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
In irritable condition of the Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraor- 
dinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.’ 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
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SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


you copy this drawing? Then wina estestie weg ll - Bow want the a oely maga- 
zine Conlinbed entirely devoted to Illustrating, Des: Cartooning? Each edition 
5} costs ten thousand dollars to produce. Lee A agg a honed 4 crowing Cue this picture 
‘} with oF pencil and mail it to us, slatag your age. COPY HANS, IT'S 
If y drawing is at least 40 per cent. as gt as the original we will send base ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE the handsomest and most fascinating Art Journal in existence. The firs 
issue alone has 125 PICTURES by WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS FREE 
COPY THIS PICTURE AND GET A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
Hundreds have talent for drawing but do not know it; this contest will please thousands and 
stimulate an interest in Illustrating. Merely an hour copying Hans may win this splendid Art 
magazine. It’s worth trying for. in your sketch; it costs you nothing. TRY IGHT. 


Copy the little man, you'll get lots of fun out of it, 
Scranton, Pa. 


- Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 241, 



















































One box ball alley costing $150, ge in $513 the first 
fifty-one days at Sullivan, Indiana. Two other alleys 
— $3 5, took in $1, 372. “4 in five months. Four 
a alleys costing $840, took in RA. 845.20 in fifty- 
nine days, more than $900 a month. Why not start in this 
business in your own town? Both men and women Series 
with enthusiasm: bring their friends, form clubs‘and pd 
hours. Players set pins with lever—no 7. boy to employ. 
can be set up or taken down —. rite for illustrated booklet 
explaining EAS EASY PA YMENT PLAN. Send for it today. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL e0; 507 Van Seren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The Sky Man 


(Continued from page 100) 


For a while after he left she had kept the pilot-house 
door open, and, bundled in her furs, had sat near it, her 
—_ strained for the sound of a cry or the report of a 
rifle. 

But the torture of that situation was too great. 
Philip might be gone for hours, and at this rate she 
would be fairly beside herself long before his return. 
So, resolutely, she made.a light, shut the pilot-house 
door upon the world, took up her father’s journal and 
tried to read. 

But even this fascinating narrative lacked the power 
to command her attention to-night. She rose half a 
dozen times from the rude bench on which she sat, to 
make some trifling alteration in the room. 

One thing she did had reference to the possibility of 
Roscoe’s attempting an attack upon the pilot-house— 
this was to remove the wooden cover from the chim- 
ney-mouth. If Roscoe should succeed in eluding Philip 
or in killing him, she wanted ample warning. The 
rising wind rattled the pilot-house door and wailed in 
the chimney; but she knew she would be able to 
detect the sound of the monster’s laborious ascent long 
before he could reach the top. 

She was sitting beside the oil-stove in one of the 
farther corners of the room. The chimney-hole was in 
the corresponding corner. The revolver lay on the 
table in the middle of the room, a few paces behind 
her. The-pilot-house door was directly in line with it, 
The door was 
hinged to swing inward. 

When it burst open she attributed the fact to no 
other agency than the wind. She laid down the red- 
bound book upon the bench ‘beside her, and rose, rather 
deliberately, before she turned round. 

As she did so Roscoe sprang forward to the table and 
seized the revolver. Her failure to turn immediately 
had given him the second he needed to take in the 
strategical possibilities of the room. 

His rifle was a clumsy weapon in close quarters. So, 
as he sprang forward, he dropped it and made for the 
revolver instead. He only needed a glance at. the girl 
to convince him that she was unarmed. So, quite 
deliberately, he broke open the breech of the revolver 
and satisfied himself that it was loaded. Then he 
looked up again, blinking at the girl. 

She had not moved since she had caught her first 
glimpse of him. In her mind was the thought that 
Philip must be dead, and the hope that Roscoe would 
\ill her quickly—before shé could realize that fact— 
before this strange, blessed numbness which had frozen 
her in the instant of her first glimpse of him should 
have lost its anesthetic power. 

With that in mind, she kept her eyes upon the 
revolver, which those Vast, hairy hands of his were 
manipulating. 

She had uttered no cry at all. She turned dead- 
white and her eyes were wide, but there was no terror 
in them. Roscoe on his part stood staring at her. 

It is no wonder that Carlson and Rose had mistaken 
her for the man their leader murdered. She looked 
like her father as woman may resemble man, and her 
whiteness, her fineness, her delicacy, all increased rather 
than diminished the credibility of the fact that she was, 
in fact, his spirit. 

It was this thought that for a moment held Roscoe 
staring blankly at her. But he conquered it and forced 
his eyes upon the details of her. 

He saw that her fine hands were trembling a little; 
he marked ‘the faint rise’ and fall of her breast as she 
breathed, and then his greedy eyes ran over her from 
head to heel and back again. 

The hand which held the revolver dropped nerveless 
at his side. He swallowed hard, and wrung his cruel 
lips with his other great hand. It was then that the 
girl looked up into his face. It was then that she 
uttered her first cry. 

For she saw that he did not mean to kill her. 

That was a horror she had never foreseen; never, 
during all the months in the hut, when the shadow of 
this monster had been a part of their daily life. The 
worst that had ever occurred to her was that he might 
kill them both. She understood now why Philip had 
shuddered; why she had seen that look of horror in 
his eyes when he said that if Roscoe killed him, when 
he had the revolver, he would come back here and find 
her defenseless. She understood now to the full; it 
needed only one look into the monster’s face to under- 
stand. 

The shock of this new idea brought an instantaneous 
change in her. A moment ago her mind had been 
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absolutely lifeless. She had been incapable either of 
thinking or of acting. Now she was intensely alive, 
her body keyed and ready for sudden action, while her 
mind, with the vividness of sudden summer lightning, 
took in the situation and assessed her chances—her 
chances, not to escape with her life, but of foiling the 
loathly intent which she could read in the monster’s 
face. 

Already her eyes had brightened and the color had 
returned to her cheeks, and at that, Roscoe moved rest- 
lessly to one side, as if he meant to come round the 
table. 

Suddenly Jeanne’s eyes detached themselves from 
his face. A look of athe alarm came into them, and 
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she raised her hand to her throat, as though she were 
choking. She was looking past Roscoe and straight 
down the snow tunnel. 

‘*Philip!” she cried. ‘* Take care; he’s here!” 

The snow tunnel was empty, and for aught she 
knew, her lover’s body might be lying mangled in the 
monster’s cave. She had thought of that before she 
tried the trick. But even if that were so, that cry of 
hers might lead the monster to steal one uneasy glance 
at the door behind him, and even that would give her 
time enough. If he had not killed Philip, but merely 
eluded him, he would turn instantly. 

That was what he did. He sprang round with a 
suddenness which bespoke a perfectly genuine, com- 
mon-sense alarm. And then he found himself in dark- 
ness. 

He understood at once that he had been tricked. 
Without. wasting the time to turn back and look at 
Jeanne, he sprang toward the pilot-house door. He 
thought she meant to attempt to rush by him, gain 
the snow tunnel and throw herself over the crest of 
the cliff. He had not misread the sudden loathing he 
had seen in her eyes when they met his face. 

In the open doorway he wheeled round triumphantly. 
She had not got ahead of him that time. He laughed 
aloud into the darkness, and then spoke to her with a 
vile, jocular familiarity. 

But he got no answer, in words or otherwise. There 
was no outcry, no stifled sobbing. Nothing at all but 
the sigh and whine of the wind. 

It was not perfectly dark. The faint blue flame of 
the oil-burner began slowly to bring out the objects in 
the room as his eyes adjusted themselves more to the 
darkness. 

The man who the moment before had laughed out 
the vi.e, triumphant taunt now began to tremble and 
sweat. The girl was not there. 

He stood where he was for a little while, drawing 
deep breaths to steady himself. She must be there— 
must be hiding somewhere in the shadows. She could 
not have got out. There was no way out. 

He moved forward, groping in the dark, but stopped 
when he felt the pressure of the table across his thighs. 
He could do nothing without a light. He would re- 
light the candle, first of all, and then he would find 
her. 

He took a bit of flint, a nail, and a rope of tow from 
his pocket. He struck a spark, but it failed to kindle 
the tow. 

It was at that instant that Philip alighted. 

Philip’s stratagem was a perfectly rudimentary one, 
and it was an instinct rather than a conscious plan 
that suggested it. His mind did not. pause to draw 
even the most grimly obvious inference from the fact 
that it was Roscoe’s hand which held the flint and 
steel here in the pilot-house. 

He knew that the‘next thing to do was to kill him, 
and he fully expected to do it—though he expected 
almost equally to be killed himself in the process. 

His calling Jeanne’s name the second time, telling her 
to wait and that he would make the light for her, 
would enable him, probably, to get within striking 
distance of Roscoe before Roscoe attacked him. The 
man would think he had him at his mercy. 

Philip sprang clear of his planes, left them as they 
were there at the tunnel-mouth, and walked steadily 
up toward the pilot-house door. 

Roscoe, on hearing his voice the first time, had 
dropped the articles which encumbered his hands, and 
groped on the table for the revolver. Before he could 
put his hand on it Cayley spoke the second time. 

At that, wanting no weapon,’ confident that he 
needed none, his great hands aching for the feel of the 
sky-man’s flesh within their grasp, he moved a step 
nearer the door and waited. 

He saw Philip cross the threshold, unseeing—appar- 
ently suspecting nothing; saw him, at last, within 
hands’ reach. 

Just as he touched him he uttered a sobbing oath, 
and his great hands faltered, for Philip’s knife had 
struck through, clean to the hilt, and just below the 
heart. 

The effect of the shock was only momentary. With 
a yell of rage he sprang upon Cayley, crowded him 
back against the wall, tore at him blindly, like a wild 
beast, and finally getting Philip’s right fore-arm fairly 
in the grip of both hands, he snapped it like a pipe- 
stem. 

In a moment Cayley got round behind him, and with 
the crook of his good arm round Roscoe’s neck, he 
succeeded in forcing him to release his grip and in 
throwing him heavily. As he lay, his body projected 
through the doorway, out into the tunnel. 

Philip left him huddled there, and went back to the 
table. He found Roscoe’s flint and steel beneath his 
hand; but it was a full minute before he could summon 
his courage to strike a light, for the inferences from 
Roscoe’s presence here in the pilot-house begarf to 
crowd upon him now, grim and horrible. He struck a 
spark at last, lighted the candle and looked about. 

The reaction of relief turned him giddy for a mo- 
ment, as the glance about the room convinced him that 
what he feared worst had not happened. But another 
thought occurred to him almost at once when he saw 
that the cover had been removed from the top of the 
ice chimney. 

In his mind, of course, that represented the way 
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EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE Counts As Casu 


‘ To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make the fol- 
iowing unusual offer: To-every.one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and 


who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail Oe described below and also 
send: free of charge our “HENDERSON” col ON OF SEEDS, containing 
one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria 







Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood 
Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 
as a.25-cent cash pamyent on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


is the title of our 1910 catalogue. It is a book of 200 pages with 760 photo engravings-direct from 
mature, 8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and fiowers. Compl horough 
in .every respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical e: ence. We believe it is the 
best we have ever issued, and the premier horticultural publication of year. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our Garden Guide 

» which we consider one of our most valuable publications. .A handbook of condensed 
cultural information of which one of our customers, who has had an advance copy, says: “dt is the 
most complete, concise and comprehensive book of its kind.” 
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WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 10 YEARS FROM NOW? 


A bundle of rent receipts or a comfortable home of your own? Will you help Fr pe your 
landlord for 10 years or will you break the rent-paying habit, be ~ own ord, and 
put the money in your own ket? These questions are for you 
answer—it is for you to ie. 


You Can Own a Home 
if you want to—you can stop paying rent — you can be your own land- 
lord. No matter where you are or where you want to 
‘ live, from Maine to California—no matter whether 
you have a single penny saved or not we can show 
you a practieal, absolutely safe way to get the home 
—the easiest, most satisfactory way in the world to 
ay for it. There is nothing speculative about the 
plan—you take no risks—your money is safeguardea 
at every step. It isa simple business proposition, 
backed by infiuential business men and en- 
dorsed by the biggest bank in Rochester. 
Write for Information Now 
Let us tell you all the details of the the tation of 
the company and its officers. The in! will cost you 


"SECURITY BUILDING CO. 
1072 Insurance Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


BE A FACTORY OWNER-WE TELL YOU HOW 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


EASY 
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Makes it easy for any man Or woman to 
start in business for themselves. All you 
need is a sewing machine. We furnish canvas 
gloves and mittens all ready to sew. We give 


you sample gloves, infor- MH 

mation, lestructions and Equipment REE 
What ess have you made in providing for the future 

of yourself ana family? Are you satisfied with the results? If 

not, now ig the time to turn over a new leaf and get a new start. We 

are offering you a chance to better your conditions and provide for future 

emergencies. 


in a business of your own right ° are in thi 
We Start You in your own toumk, Every man or Immense P. rofits a ow in Anis fascinating 
woman, no matter how humble, is entitled to . Brothers started only a few years ago without 
at least the profits of their own labor. If you acent. Today they have thousands of dollars, 
have the ambition to better your condition—to own their own large factory, have interests in 
be somebody—to provide for yourself and family others, and do an enormous business. They 
—to enjoy succcess, happiness and prosperity— have started a few other men and women in 
we can help you. Sign and send the coupon now. oe y er and get > ag apo you to 

“ . F ‘ » furnishing you w necessary 
Our Business ans ee equipment for starting free, and teaching you 
tens. The demand for these goods has in- 


the secrets of the business. 

creased by jumps and bounds, way beyond oad There is no 
our ability to manufacture them. For that Unlimited Demand class of 
reason we are compelled to look for outside goods for which there is such a steady 
assistance and are willing to help others, iemand as for canvas gloves and mittens. 
who are willing to help themselves, to get a Sur tank Bose Everybody uses them—the farmer, the mech- 
start in this business. There is room today hd anic, the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
for fen canvas glove factories where we have rer ‘in every section of the country — 
one now. Start a factory with our help. 




















hich we send 
Write for it. FREE - 
from Minnesota to the Gulf. 


OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR 


“Hi: © of canvas gloves are being sold. Somebody is getting the profit on these goods, wi t ? 
Millions of Pairs Come With us and let us start you in this profitable, legitimate beoteees. whic wi a 
reasonable amount of My work and attention should make you a prosperous factory owner ina shoit time. Kach 
member of the family can help—father, mother, son and daughter can each: do their sha: 


dast 
grows and develops help can be obtained on the outside, It is to your personal advantage, to the advantage of 








your pocket book, to learn,all about this wonderful offer we are making. All you n is the use of an ordi- ¥ &s 
nary sewing machine. We supply the other necessary equipment without cost. No matter how small or tod 
how large your town; no matter what section you live in, there is always room for a factory. You can cs 
start at home or in a small store room near by. You can work all or only purt of the time and can engage vo 
others to work for you. 


e where you can start on an honorable career as a successful business 
Here is a Chance man or woman. You cannot ssibly lose anything by investigation, 


and it may mean financial success to ae Do not hy Today the OppOTeSDAT, is open to you; 
tomorrow may be too late. Our ability to assist others in starting facteries is limited to our 
ability to furnish them with raw material, and just as soon as enough have becomevassociated * 7 

us to absorb our capital we shall be obliged to withdraw this offer. /t is so very easy 
to get the full details of our proposition. Simply sign and send us the coupon. Write your 
name and address plainly. 


McCREERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1318 Lawrence Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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Iry this carriage for lost motion—up and down, side- 


wise—even at its extreme overhang as firm 
and solid as the machine itself. 








No Operating-Effort Squandered 
No False Motions Here 


Every ounce of energy that you ap- 
y to the operation of the New Model 


L. C. Smith Bros. 
Typewriter 


ill the Writing Always in Sight 


s you its full equivalent of work done— 
progress straight ahead. No force is 
sted in wabble, shake or play; for every 
tant working part, Typebar, Carriage 
Segment-shift, moves on ball bearings 
vith greatest ease and absolute freedom, in 
ippointed direction only. 


Mechanical rattle is eliminated together with frictional 
ar and all unnecessary effort. This makes for 
and speed, and for perfect work, to say nothing 
nger life for the machine itself. Added to this. 
genious Indui/t devices suit the L. C. Smith & 
Bros. Typewriter to every variety of work, without 
pecial adjustment, or expensive attachments. The 
sult lightens the work of the operator and saves 

mey for you. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue and 


interesting “X-Ray” booklet ex- 
plain. A postal card gets them. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


(Branches in all Large Cities) 
Head OMee for Europe, Asia and Africa, 18 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 





75,000,000 “O. K.” ,.staes 


Can be used repeatedly and 
“they always work.’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin 


boxes of 100 Fast eners ea 


Handsome. egy v8 ——— . NEVER! 
Peron pens By ng F iberal + tee to the trade. 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. woin 
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TEN ACRES OF BURBANK 


IRRIGATED ORCHARD LAND 
—AND INDEPENDENCE 


A small tract in one of the choicest spots of the famous 
Columbia River valley is offered in 5 and 10-acre tracts, 
with perpetual water right and clear abstract of title, at 

pm $rs0 to $250 an acre, on easy terms, 

Fruit growers in this district are averaging from fe to 
$1,500 per acre from apples, peaches, pears and small fruits. 
In many cases more. Burbenk i is on two transcontinental 
| \ilroads within nine hours of the Seattle, Spokane and 
i rtland markets. 
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Pro i i . The closest inspection 
is invited he ln are urged to write at once for full 
information. 

BURBANK LAND COMPANY 
701 Second Avenue Seattle, Wash. 
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THE SANFORD PEN CO., 690 East vot 108th, Street, Cleveland, Ohio 














Roscoe had come. 
reason to defend herself, had chosen, as the lesser evil, 
to fling herself over the cliff from the tunnel-mouth ? 

The moment he thought of that he went out into the 
tunnel, stepping across Roscoe’s body to.do so. He 
went to the edge and looked over, but it was too dark 
to see. The light of the aurora which still blazed the 
sky dazzled his eyes, without lighting the surface of 
the world below. 

He must go down there in order to be sure. He had 
not yt gx to furl his planes when he alighted, and 
they had wedged themselves sideways into the tunnel, 
still extended and ready for flight 

He righted them and slipped his arms through the 
loops that awaited them. He stood for a moment, 
testing the right wing tentatively. There was a play 
about it that he did not understand. So far as he 
could see, nothing was broken. The fact that it was 
his own arm did not occur to him. 

He was just turning to dive off the cliff-head when 
suddenly he saw the great form of the man he had 
supposed to be dead rise and rush upon him. 

Philip’s knife had, indeed, inflicted a mortal wound, 
but a man of Roscoe’s physique lets go of life slowly. 
He was bleeding to death, internally, but the process 
was, probably, rétarded by his huddled position as he 
lay there in the tunnel. 

So he had lain still and awaited his chance. Cayley 
was standing quite at the edge of the cliff, and the 
man’s momentum carried him‘ over. His clutching 
hands grasped Cayley’s shoulders, and they went down 
together, over six hundred feet of empty space. 

For Cayley the, space was all ‘too little. As they 
went over he thought that he and’ his gigantic enemy 
were going down to death together. _ Instinctively, and 
much quicker than a man can think, he swept his great 
fan-tail forward and flung himself back in an attempt 
to correct the balance destroyed by the great weight 
that was clinging to his shoulders. 

They were, of course, bound to go down. Neither 
his strength nor the area of his planes was sufficient to 
support them both in the air. But in the position into 
which he had flung himself they would go down a 
little more slowly. He would gain, perhaps, a precious 
second more. 

But he did not waste.even an infinitesimal moment 
in any struggle against the force of gravity. 

Twice, with ail his might, he sent his left fist crash- 
ing against the face, the staring, horrible face that con- 
fronted his own. » But still that convulsive, dying grasp 
held fast. 

They were no.more than a bare two hundred feet 
above the ice. _With a supreme effort, an effort whose 
suddenness availed it better than its strength, he 
wrenched himself free and the great weight dropped 
off. Another effort, the instantaneous exertion of every 
ounce of force ‘he possessed, corrected the sudden 
change of balance and prevented him from falling like 
the great inert mass he had just cast off. 

Trembling, exhausted, he managed to blunder around 
in a half-circle, slanted down inland and stumbled to a 
landing on the beach, not fifty yards from the ice-clad 
ruins of the hut. 

As he did so, the thought was in his mind that 
during his struggle in the air with Roscoe he heard a 
cry which neither he nor his antagonist had uttered. 

The perception came to him as a memory, and in 
memory it seemed to be Jeanne’s voice. 

Now, unless his wits were wandering, he heard it 

ain, and it called his name. He was half incredulous 
of its reality, even as he answered it. But the next 
moment, before he could extricate himself from his 

or even to get to his feet, he felt the 
pressure of her body as she knelt over him. 
[Zo be concluded in March] 
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Painless Payments 


Rossie often heard his father complain of customers 

who were slow pay. ‘‘It is just like pulling teeth 
to get money out of them, ” the father would say, and 
Robbie—who had watched the work of the dentist next 
door—pitied the poor creditors greatly. 

One day a miserly customer came in to pay a bill, 
and the boy gazed sympathetically at the unwilling 
payer as he slowly and caressingly unfolded each sepa- 
rate bank note and laid it lingeringly on the counter. 
Suddenly an idea came into Robbie’s head, and he 
turned excitedly to his father. 

““Why don’t you give him gas, papa?” he cried; 
“then it won’t hurt him so much.” 


& . 
Circular Talk 

"Te judge’s son had just finished his course in law 

and came home triumphantly, with his sheepskin 
in a fine frame. The old judge turned to his son with 
some wholesome advice. ‘‘My son, when you have a 
case in court and your opponent has the law on his 
side you must talk facts, and when he has the facts on 
his side you must talk law. ” The young man sat and 
pondered awhile and then asked: ‘‘ Father, what must 
a fellow do when his opponent has both the law and 
the facts on his side?” The judge looked wise and 
replied, ‘‘ Just talk around and around, my son.” 


What if Jeanne, unable for some 
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Let Us Send You Actual Sam- 
ples of Some Letter-heads on 


COUPON 
BOND 


And Compare Them With Your Own 


The specimens are full size letter- 
heads with Printed, Lithographed 
and Die-Stamped headings, just as 
they are used by prominent firms 
throughout the country. They 
illustrate how other big business 
houses secure dignified, refined, 
productive business stationery. 


You should have these letterheads. 
Send for them. Compare them 
with your own. Note the beauti- 
ful printing and lithographing re- 
sults here obtained, just as you 
may obtain them through the use 
of COUPON BOND; note the 
quiet, impressive dignity and ele- 
gance ofa GOUPON BONDIetter- 
sheet over that which any other 
letter-sheet makes possible. 


If you want business stationery that is 
really productive—these samples show 
you how to get it. They point out in 
the most convincing way, how you too, 
may have business stationery that of 
itself does business. 


Send for these samples to-day. They are free. With 
them we will also send you samples of Berkshire Text 
and Arrive Half-tone paper; two of the best papers for 
Book or Booklet work. 


oe WRITING PAPER co. 


pest Mfrs. o; Writing: Book {8 
we hop other Papers for f 
Business Tate. 29 Mills. & 


19 MAIN ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


FREE 


We fit you to take the most exact- 

ing book-keeping position. We teach 

by mail. There is no loss of time or money 

through ceasing your regular work. There are no 

text-books to buy. We furnish everything. Every one of 

our instructors are certified public accountants. It is not neces- 

sary to know anything of book-keeping or business life. We 

start you at the very bottom. We help you to positions—we 

continue to advise you after you are employed. We will fit you 
to earn from $85 to $200 a month, according to your ability. 

Write for our FREE BOOK “Book-keeping—Plus (-H” it’s 

a mine of useful information—it will teach you to “climb.” 
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can do with it. You 
00 o more per week a8 
tical sys- 

us by mail 

win devaie your talent. sFiteen years’ wee 


magazines 
‘ou. Send me your sketch 
86. in stam ps and I will 
plate, also collection of 
possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL » of Wustrating wd 
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The Daguerreotype 


[Continued from page go] 


to go to you, David; then | 
myself.” 

“Amy, | should not let you.” 

There was a gleeful laugh. “ You can’t help 
yourself, sir; the lady is going to carry you off 
and marry you out of hand. Come, there’s the 
curtain—hurry! Your chair is on my crinoline! 
Now—while the people are going out. We will 
be back before the fourth act commences—this 
was only the second.”’ 

“Amy, I ought not let you do it. 
father—”’ 

“Pf, a fig for 
coming ?”’ 

“Of course |’m coming, you bundle of sweet- 
ness. Here’s your cloak—look out, the tassels 
are caught in your curls! I believe there’s a 
faithful Jehu waiting to convey me to the depot 

he can kill time this way. All ready? Well, 
come along.”’ 

And like a whirlwind two people seemed to 
whisk out of the box and down the stairway. 
But they had not been gone two minutes before 
I caught the swish of petticoats and the sound 
of a merry contralto voice. 

“Come right in, Cynthia. No, 
here—gone a-visiting too, | suppose. Take this 
chair and look over the house. It’s a gay 
winter is n’t it—yet it seems strange somehow 
and not altogether right to me.” 

Is n’t it brilliant from up here, Julia? Lucky 
you—to have this box—you can see every- 
body.” It was a sparkling, caressing voice, and 
it was accompanied by the rippling of silken 
flounces and the jingle of metal trinkets. “| 
don’t seem to see Amy in the parquet, Julia. 
What is she wearing—white ?”’ 

“Oh, her sprigged delaine with the black 
velvet ribbons! Never mind Amy, Cynthia; tell 
me what they are wearing in Paris. Is it true 
that you had all your chemises embroidered by 
hand in a convent?” 

Thereupon followed an exchange of femi- 
nine confidences which—because of my fealty to 


shall tell him 


Your 


Father! David, are you 


Amy isn’t 








the sex and because of my ignorance of intrica- | 


cies sartorial, as well as because of my natural 
modesty—I forbear to repeat. But | found out 
a great deal about ‘‘ what they wore then.” 

It was while the audience was going mad 
over the recalls at the end of the third act, that 
light footsteps could be heard tripping up the 
stairs and into the box, and a smothered con- 
tralto voice from behind me cried protestingly: 

“Stop, Amy! Don’t strangle me, child 
ouch!—you’re pulling my curls, you little 
wretch—Oh, not going, Cynthia?”’ 

“| must, Ju dear; | promised my brand new 
better half to be back at the end of the act. 
My, Amy Charlton, but you look blooming! 
How’s your David? Seems to me I heard that 
he is going to be a soldier boy. How can you 
let him? I’m precious glad my Ralph is too 
delicate to be wanted. Good-night, girls, | ’Il 
see you both to-morrow at luncheon.”’ 

“Amy, did you?” 

“Oh, Julia, yes, we did! Julia, congratulate 
me. Oh, I’m so happy and so—so unhappy! 
He’s gone, dear. He’s gone to join his regi- 
ment at the train.”’ 


“| heard a tender little feminine kiss, and | 


sundry feminine murmurs of endearment and 
comfort. 

“But you are really married, Amy?” 

‘Really and truly married, Ju—and I’m so 
glad. \t makes it so much easier.” 

“| knew it would.”’ 

“Julia, you dear old thing, if it hadn’t been 
for vour fairly pushing me on, I would never 
have thought of it. And just look at my ring! 
It was David’s mother’s wedding ring—he wore 
it on a ribbon round his neck. Oh, I shall be 
so happy, sleeping with it under my cheek! 
But, Julia, think if father knew!” 
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An average American knows many 
people. But he does not always know 
where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and ac- 
quaintances. Where are they at this 
particular moment? He can be sure 
of some of them—perhaps a dozen. 
But he wants to locate one or more of 
the others. 


The Bell system enables him to reach 
them. 


If he finds his friend at home, or in 
his place of business, he talks with him 
at once. If he learns that his friend 
is in some other town the Bell System 
will furnish the connection. 
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Cities are larger than they used to be. 
Men know and need to know more 
people. Yet the need of keeping in 
touch is as great as ever. Without 
Bell service there would be hopeless 
confusion. 


The range of the telephone is not 
confined to one town or one commun- 
ity. It is not satisfying simply to learn 
that a man is out of town; through the 
Long Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached, wherever he is. 


The Bell Service extends to all com- 
munities. It reaches the millions of 
American people. One in twenty is a 
Bell subscriber. The other nineteen 
can be found because Bell service is 
universal service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any other 
servant of mankind. There is economy as well as efficiency 


in one system, one policy, universal service. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








ready! ‘The water is ready ! 


Are you ready? 
of ten to eighty acres. 










city or town. 












“California 


‘The Kuhn California Project"’ will irrigate 250,000 acres in the famous Sacramento Valley. 
The sale of these rich valley lands has just begun in tracts 
Small payment down, then ten annual payments. 

The valley is garden soil, fifty feet deep, yielding immense crops of fruit, alfalfa, sugar beets, and all the 
famous products of California. 
yielded as high as $1,000 per acre yearly. 
why not have the best ? 
their experts tell them in this enterprise they have found it. 
putting millions of dollars into improvements to make it still better. “The 
land is close to big markets and will pay for itself. 

You take no chance in buying land under the Kuhn projects. The Kuhn 
interests are irrigating 400,000 acres in the Twin Falls Country, Idaho. 
Their great Sacramento Valley project offers a frostless winter and a 
still wider range of crops. 
Take your neighbors with you. 

There is in press a very choice book of 48 pages, “California—Now or Never.” 
It is by far the handsomest California book ever issued and will show you at a 
glance whether you want a home ranch in California. To insure a se 
tribution, it is priced at ten cents. All other publications which are fully de- 
— are free. Fill out the coupon below and mail. If you want the new 
book, enclose ten cents for each copy. 

H. L.. Hollister, 205 La Salle Street, Chicago, ll. 


Please send free information about Sacramento Valley Irrigated Lands to the 
Sollowing addresses. 






Now or 
Never!”’ 


The land is 


Mature orange groves on these lands have 
If you are going to have a farm 
The Kuhns are always looking for the best and 
They are 


Organize a California Colony in your own 


t dis- 
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‘Do You Know 
About 
Wireless ? 


1ost everyone knows something about the art 
‘ss telegraphy through reading the scientific 
or through news articles in the daily papers. 
t how many persons know that the UNITED 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY has de- 
ped commercial wireless until it is now pos- 
to transmit aerograms from 107 land stations to 
steamships owned by 63 steamship companies, 
) these ships to the shore stations, at any hour 

e twenty-four ? 





Galveston to Boston the United Wireless Tele- 

) Company owns and controls twenty-seven stations 

a ndling messages passing between the shore and the 

1y steamships plying along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

e than a score of stations extending along the Pacific 

ast from Los Angeles, California, to Juneau, Alaska, 

e hundreds of messages daily between the shore and 

ships of the coast and transpacific fleet equipped with 

United Company’s system. All the principal Great 

kes ports, to the number of seventeen, are in constant 

munication with the steamships of the lake fleet through 
stations owned by the United Wireless Company. 

Overland wireless communication is now established on 

mmercial basis. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 

mington, Baltimore, Washington, Albany, Buffalo, 

ago and Erie, Pa., are among the larger inland cities 


w in touch with each other by aerogram. 
Aer 





grams are transmitted with the same expedition as 

es sent over wire lines. Passengers at sea may be 

urly communication with friends or business associ- 
on shore by filing their messages with the wireless 

rator on board ship. Aerograms for persons at se’ may 
ed at any Western Union or Postal Telegraph office 
will be promptly relayed to the nearest United Wire- 
tation for transmission to destination. 





Principal Commercial Stations : 


ATLANTIC AND GULF-COAST STATIONS 
Atlantic City, N. J. Mobile, Ala. 
Albany, N. Y. New York City. 
Ten Eyck Hotel. 42 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass. (2) (Manhattan Beach.) 
(Boston Herald Bldg.) ba Astoria 
Broad Exchange Bldg.) Hote 


Bridgeport, Conn. P. oirolk Va 
Baltimore, Mc (Law Bldg.) 
new Orlea\ 


(Balto. American Bldg. ) ns, La. 
Cape Hatteras, N.C. a setel Granewatd.) 
Charleston, 8. C 
izabeth City, N. Cc. 
ort Morgan, Ala. 


Philadelphia, 
(Bellevue- ‘Stratford. ) 
Port Arthur, Tex 





Galilee, N. J. Savannah, BeBe 

Grand Island, La. fampa, 

Galveston, Tex. Tan = Island. i 
Havana, Cuba. Washi npn, I 

Key West, Fla. (New tiara Hotel. ) 


Monnt Be acon, N. Y. 

Beaconcrest Hotel.) 

GREAT LAKES STATIONS 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holland, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Ludington, Mich. 

Buffalo News.) Mackinac istand, Mich. 
Calumet, Mich. Manitowoc, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Congress Hotel.) 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wayne Hotel.) 

Duluth, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

Grand Rapids Press.) 

Grand Haven, Mich. 


PACIFIC COAST STATIONS 


\berdeen, Wash. Port Townsend, Wash. 
storia, Ore. Roseburg, Ore. 

Bellingham, Wash. San Diego. Cal 

Chehalis, Wash. Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Catalina Island, Cal. (Hotel Potter.) 

Cordova, Aiaska. Pasadena, Cal. 

( Hotel Green.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (2) 
(San Fran. nf hronicle.) 

San Pedro, Cal. 


Wilmington, Del. 


(Wm. Rohr’ : Sons 

Malting Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Pabst Brewery.) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
South Haven, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

(Hotel Secor.) 


Eureka, Cal. 

Eugene, Ore. 

Everett, Wash. 

Fort Bragg, Ca 

Friday H Srbor, W ash. 

Juneau, Alaska 

Katella, Alaska 

Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Kalama, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (2) 
Los Angeles, 
Examiner.) 

Marshfield, Ore. 
(Coos Bldg.) 

Monterey, Cal. 

Newport, Ore. 

North Vancouver, B. C. 

North Yakima, Wash. 

Olympia, Wash. 

Portiand, Ore. 


San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Salem, Ore, 

Seattle, Wash. (2) 
(Perry Hotel.) 
(University ameente. ) 

Seward, Alaska. 

Susitna, Alaska. 

Tacoma, Wash. 
(Tacoma Hotel.) 

The Dalles, Ore. 

Victoria, B. C. 

Wenatchee, W ash. 

West Port, Wash. 


Rate for message from ship to shore or shore to 
*$2 for ten words, and 10 cents for each 
iditional word, exclusive of address and signature. 
Regular land charges will be added where the point 


f delivery is not reached by wireless. Rates on 
und same as those of the wire companies. 
*On steamers North Star. Hamilton, Jamestown, Jef- 


n, Monroe, Princess Anne, Manhattan, Yale and 
Harvard the rate is $1 for ten words and 7 cents for each 
onal word. On Great Lakes steamers, 50 cents for 


United Wireless Telegraph Co. 
No. 42 Broadway . . - New York City 








Pacific Coast 
and Western Division, 
Seattle, Washington 

Great Lakes 
Oo and Northern Division, Oo 
Chicago, Illinois 
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*‘It’s a rare joke on Father, / think. But we will 


“take precious good care not to let him see it. Now 


hush, there’s ‘the curtain. Oh; poor Violett! See 
her in bed. Isn't it pathetic ?” 

**How can I listen to music, Julia, Me, a married 
woman with a husband just gone to the front?” If he 
should be killed—oh—oo, Julia!” 

‘*Amy, stop squeezing my arm!” 

** Julia, just say you don’t think he'll be killed.” 

“Nonsense, No! Hear Violetia sing. Doesn't 
Kellogg look old and lanky in that wrapper thing 
without her hoop ? 

** Julia, my name isn’t Charlton any more. It’s 
Mrs. Da—” 

**Amy, darling, will you just let me hear her sing 
this one—Oh, plague take it, there’s Father!” 

There came that stamp of slow, elderly feet on the 
stair, the thud-thud of a cane feeling the way, the 
puffing of labored breath, then the cane seemed to 
thump its way into the box. 

‘Well, girls, ready? Come, come—get on your 
duds; don’t keep the horses standing.”’ 

“But Father—” 

“Hey, Miss Julia, whose horses are they, I'd like to 
ask? Come, Amy, no mooning back there in the cor- 
ner. Well, what’s the matter now ?”’ 

‘*Amy has dropped something, Father.” 

**Dropped what? Are you coming ?”’ 

** Julia,” breathed an anguished whisper, 
daguerreotype of David. | 
and | just had it in my hand.” 

‘* What is it, hey ?’’—irascibly from the box entrance. 

‘*It’s—it’s Amy’s glove. | must find it, Father.” 

““Must, Miss?” Well, well, where is the thing? 
Here—I’ll light a match.” 

““Amy,” cautioned a quick contralto whisper as | 
heard what sounded like a stick beating about under 
my chair, ‘‘you don’t want Father to find it! Run 
on ahead with him. I'll speak to an usher and you 
and | can come back early to-morrow morning. Com- 
ing Father! You lead the way. 

Suddenly the box was very still. 
looked at the stage. 

‘*My leetle bapee,” the Music Master was saying, 
‘‘my leetle bapee! ”’ and with startled gaze | beheld the 
attic hallway and the old stove and the broken window 
where the snow blew in. 

| stumbled to my feet, and my walking stick slid 
to the floor. Stooping to recover it, | felt some- 
thing under my hand on the carpet of the box. It 
was the old daguerreotype which | must have pulled 
from my pocket with the opera-glass. In a me- 
chanical way | opened it and looked again at the 
familiar boyish face with tinted cheeks and flashing 
scarf-pin beneath. 

No—it had not been taken in his uniform! And 
how she must have missed it in those days of his 
absence! 

As | came out into the lobby—dazed and bewildered 
—the crowd pressed about me, such an every-day crush 
as you would expect to find of a Monday night when a 
great attraction was playing at popular prices in the 
old Academy. 

Then suddenly, while | was trying to piece the 
bits together in my muddled brain, | heard a voice 
behind me—a sweet, appealing voice with the slightly 
quavering inflection of old age; and there came from 
somewhere the delicate, elusive suggestion of lavender. 

“David dear, do you remember ?”’ 

‘*Bless us, yes, Amy! But the poor old Academy is 
a bit different these days, to be sure! Heigh-ho, it 
makes one feel the years, my dear.” 

““What matter, David, if we have not changed ?”’ 

‘*Not a bit, Amy—not a bit, thank God! Just as 
much my little sweetheart as ever—is n’t she—in spite 
of the white hairs and the grandbabies ?”’ 

‘*David dear! And think of its being the anniver- 
sary of that very night—the forty-fifth, David.” 

I swung rudely around— 

This is what | saw: A lovely old face framed by 
snowy bands of hair beneath a velvet bonnet; a little 
gloved hand reached up to clasp the man’s arm; a pair 
of blue eyes lifted to his fine, grizzled old face. 

‘“Madam,” said I, and bowed low before them, ‘‘if 
I mistake not, this belongs to you.” And | handed her 
the open daguerreotype. 

The sweet old face went deadly white. 
hand in its loose glove trembled pitifully. 

‘* Sir,” she faltered, trying to steady a raised lorgnette 
upon the picture, ‘‘ where did you find this ?” 

“David!” she whispered. ‘‘ David, it is the daguer- 
reotype. | lost it that night—forty-five vears ago. 

“Yes,” returned | very gently—for they both seemed 
much agitated—‘‘ my grandfather found it where you 
may have dropped it—in a fold of the carpet, in the 
second tier of boxes on the left hand side. He found 
it just before the ac idemy was burned in ’67. 

“*But, Sir, |- 

The throng was pushing determinedly against us and 
carried me along with it. | lifted my hat, smiling back 
into her face and leaving the daguerreotype in her 
hands. The last | saw of them, his gray head was 
bent beside hers over the picture. 

I-had time to note, however, before they stepped 
into the carriage which was waiting for them, that David 
had not— after all—managed to keep his promise about 
coming back to her with both of his arms. 


‘it’s my 
I can’t find it an 


I leaned over and 


The little 
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OME to San Antonio! 


Away from winter— 
to the land of flowers—to 
the city of Romance. 


Golf, Polo, Tennis, Riding 
to Hounds, New Million 
Dollar Hotels. 


See the quaint Mexican Quar- 
ter, the Ancient Missions 
and—the Alamo! 





Our tourist book (edi- 
tion de luxe) “San 
Antonio the Beav- 
tiful ’’—on request. 


JOHN B CARRINGTON 
Secretary 

1 CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE 


San Antonio Texas 








OF hespenngeeae Steel 
Pens are easy wri- 
ters because of their 
great elasticity, 
smooth, even points; 
accurate tempering 
and highest grade 
steel and workman- 
ship. Every pencare- 
full examined. 
ens to suit all 
hands and 
for all pur- 
poses. 


Sample card of 12 
different kinds sent 
for 6c postage. Choose 
the style that suits, then 
ask for it by name and 
number. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


349 Broaoway, New Yorn, 





¢, 
-, 


. 
LS 


direct express and freight connections. 


a 


Fruit and vegetables grow abundantly, 


Handsome booklet in two colors 
written by a western man fully de- 

















SAVE ROOM 


Most convenient and practical low- 
priced Typewriter Stand on the mar- 
ket. Made of selected Oak, fine gol- 
den finish, 44 in. long, 24 in. wide ; 
Pedestal 30 in, high; 3 drawers and 
extension slide: Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 14x8x1i in. ; Cabinet has roll 
curtain front and copy holder. Order 
from dealer if he has it or will get it; 
otherwise from us. not accept a 
substitute; no other Typewriter 
Stand is ** just as good.” 






We also make 
Sehool, Church 









Quelty fetet Fees Ask for Catalog by Number only. 
Excellent Tf No, 210—Office Desks, Chairs, Files, Book Cases, etc. 


No. 410—Mission Furniture, Rockers, Davenports, Couches, Settees. 
K. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St.. CHICAGO. ILL. 





| TEACH 


Ya) SOV UM. Wy, * 


BY MAIL 

I won the Wet te | in Pen 
can make an ex ou 

po bon teach Book-keepingand fe gos x Ce noe ia 
studentsasinstructorsi incommercial ~— 


one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
Journal. ¢.W. RANSOM, 283 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City,Mo 
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Our Chance in China 


[Continued from page 92) 


valley of the Yang-Tse, France is continually pushing 
its influence northward from Annam, and even Portugal 
is attempting to annex more Chinese territory. The 
United States alone is guiltless of design upon Chinese 
land. China to-day leans upon the U nited States as its 
best friend among the nations. The United States has Th 
always respected its territory, and has always treated e 
China as a nation possessing full sovereign power. . 

The United States alone has manifested the disposition Upright 


to support, in practical fashion, Chinese plans for inter- 


ao 
nal reform. The friendship for America and things Piano 
American is being rapidly extended throughout China 
by the influence of education of 
The Question Is Up to the Business Men a 9? 
rand 
The Government has, until this time, done everything 
in its power to support and sustain American interests Value 


in China, short of inviting war. Congress has mani- 
fested, time and again, a disposition to do everything 
within reason for the upbuilding of American trade in 
the Orient. The interests of this practically non- 
existent Oriental trade had no small share in inducing 
Congress to embark upon the most expensive and 
gigantic enterprise ever undertaken by any nation—the 
construction of the Panama Canal. If the associations 
of business men would, through the National Board of 
Trade or some other organization, perfect a plan for 
doing their share of the work to be done, instead of 
criticizing the Government or suggesting further schemes 
to Congress, they would do a great patriotic service. 

The west coast of our own country, the territory of 
Hawaii, the territory of Alaska and the Philippines 
make it necessary that the United States shall guard 
well its political possessions in the Pacific Ocean. It 
will be impossible to do this unless the American com- 
merce is kept up to the first rank. 

Mr. Taft is the first President of the United States 
who has had personal experience in and acquaintance 
with the Orient. It is fitting that future historians shall 


write down the Taft Administration as the beginning of 


the era of the first great over-seas commercial campaign 
undertaken by America, and that that campaign should 
be prosecuted in the Orient. The administration has 


already manifested in word and deed its willingness to 
assist American business in the Orient in every possible 








way. It is entirely within the power of American mer- The name Steinway is the reatest 
chants and manufacturers, through intelligent organiza- ‘ 
tion and effort, to make the American trade in China assurance of plano value, whether the con- 
greater than that of all other nations combined, and to id ° be ° | li ° oo « h 
make the American city of Manila the maritime capi- sideration musicai qua ity, intrinsic wort > 
tal of Asia—an honor now divided between the British B ° 
colonial cities of Singapore and Hong Kong. or architectural beauty. 

There have been times in the history of the American 2 > 
people when business men, roused to patriotic action, The Steinway Vertegrand In an ebon- 
have forgotten their pockets and have sacrificed their ° 4 
fortunes upon the altar of their country. But now — case at ng places the world's stand- 
comes the opportunity to perform the greatest possible i ith; 
patriotic service, and at the same time to increase their ard piano within easy reach of everybody. 
store of treasure. Shall it be said that the American Illustrated catalogue will be sent upon 
business man is so blind and deaf that he can neither request and mention of this magazine. 


see his duty to his country nor hear the jingle of 


Oriental gold ? STEINWAY & SONS, 


Steinway Hall 
ame: 107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York. 
Helping the Minister Subway Express Station at the Door. 








A Scotcx preacher had in his congregation an old 
woman who was deaf. In order to hear the ser- EPICURES AND PHYSICIANS 
mon each Sunday, this old lady would seat herself at 


the foot of the pulpit stairs. One day the sermon was alike draw a distinct line between the ordinary market variety and 


about Jonah, and the preacher became very rhetorical. 


** And when the sailors threw Jonah overboard,” he 
said, “‘a big fish swallowed him up. Was it a shark A ! WOOD GRAPE FRUI 
that got’im? Nay, my brethren, it was ne’er a shark. 
Was it a swordfish that eat him? Nay—” 


‘“It was a whale,” whispered the old lady excitedly. 














‘“Hush, Biddie,”’ said the preacher indignantly. Epicures, because they have learned that ATWOOD Grape Fruit morning 

x ‘“ Would ye tak th’ word of God out o’ yer ane meen- ATWOOD Grape Fruit is invariably thin- and evening to correct the most 
| ister's mouth 7 —Batrette WORTHINGTON, skinned, solid and juice-laden, with a flavor obdurate acid system. 
“ of “fe and appetizing influence never to be had in 
:. the ordinary. Only in one place in the world has grape 
4 An Observant Child Physicians, because they have found that only fruit culture been developed to its highest 
- ais ATWOOD Grape Fruit can be depended state and that is in the ATWOOD Grove, 
a L ae Pao pa pane potapsen ie 5 4 7 upon to impart to an effective degree the at Manavista, Florida, where 250 acres 
or unfortunate tendency, and decided to have a serious grape fruit properties so beneficial to persons are devoted to its scientific cultivation, at an 

talk with his little daughter on the subject of her fool- of acid natures, especially sufferers from initial expenditure of over a quarter million 

pag yon epee Sept oan od rheumatism and gout. dollars. 
= ’ when vou see 2 yen are n't you afraid? Seal ve According to the Bureau of Chemistry of af to Biesstmest ooo &? wo Cone in mane frsh, 

W hy, certainly not, Adelaide. Why should I be ? carb dering an acid urine 
ig ee FR AG aE ee ee NO OTHER FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF GRAPE FRUI1 


NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF THE ATWOOD 


All genuine ATWOOD ear fruit is wrapped in the ATWOOD trade 
mark wrapper. Standard box of 54 or 64 or 80, according to size, six dollars. 


We do not fill retail orders. Buy it by the Box—it keeps for weeks and grows better. 
THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, Pres, 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


‘‘No, indeed!” with marked emphasis on the ‘‘ no.” 

‘Are n’t you afraid when it thunders, papa?” 

‘““Why, no,” and he laughed at the thought and ad- 
ded, ‘‘Oh, you silly child 

** Papa,’ and Adelaide came closer and looked into 
her parent’s eye, ‘‘aren’t you afraid of nothing in the 
world but just mamma ?’ 
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“ALL CLAMP” HOCKEY SKATES 


BOYS! 
DO YOU SKATE? 
A pair of magnificent 
“All Clamp” Hockey Skates 
FREE {For getting only 


* seven subscriptions to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





The speediest and most graceful skaters in 
the country use the flat runner «All 
Clamp” Hockey Skate, which shows that 
it is the skate for you. 


OR 


If you choose, spend 2 hours’ time and 
send us only two (2) subscriptions to 
Success Magazine and a pair of our beauti- 
ful, curved runner “Club” Skates, pictured 
below, is yours. 


Write Now —this very minute—for our 


supplies and circulars giving a 
complete description of both skates. 





REWARD DEPT., Room W, SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE BUILDING, - - - NEW YORK 
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Enlightened Selfishness 


[Continucd from page 94) 


will not obliterate the benefits that follow honest con- 
centration of capital and corporate activities; upon 
regulation of railroad rates that will prevent discrimina- 
tion and yet will not decrease pofitable earnings and 
fair dividends that are necessary for the provision of 
good service and extension of transportation facilities; 
upon the conservation of coal deposits and water power 
in the public lands for the profit of the public; upon 
public health and pure food as a money question affect- 
ing every citizen; upon sanitation and tenement inspec- 
tion and clean streets, not as philanthropic fads, but as 
essential to the general good, for the neglect of which 
every man is bound to make his part payment in cash; 
upon the child as a national asset, who will become a 
charge upon the community as pauper, criminal, invalid, 
or inefficient worker unless everyone be provided with 
a chance in life, enough to eat, an education, a place 
for play and some years of play and growth before the 
long years of work, a shelter from vicious environment, 
and in place of brutalizing punishment shall be put in 
the path of good and useful manhood and womanhood. 

These are the dollars and cents things that the Ameri- 
can people are thinking about. For the first time 
hatred of waste has been borne in the souls of a people 
whose whole history is one of waste. And since every 
evil, commercial and political, is waste, the ultimate 
fruition of this enlightened economic selfish thought is 
not a matter of conjecture, but a certainty. 


The Irresistible Combination of Ethics and Economics 


Roosevelt was no more a discoverer in civics than 
Edison in science. The man who made the incandescent 
light and the phonograph never conceived a new prin- 
ciple. But he had the typical American mind—blended 
of idealism and intense practicality and splendidly 
receptive. And so.Edison took all the good, new, 
abstract, inchoate thought of everyone, from every- 
where, and coalesced it into concrete things for the 
daily use and enrichment and happiness of the common 
people. 

Wiley taught Roosevelt pure food. Pinchot taught 
Roosevelt forestry. Forty lawyers and editors and 
students taught Roosevelt all he ever knew about 
railroads. 

Then he did what Edison did. He made dreams 
come true. The energy and honesty and fighting 
quality of the man had made the American people love 
Roosevelt, even for and not in spite of his defects and 
weaknesses. He typified to them the national virility. 
And when he talked to them as man to man of things 
that other men had taught him and told them that he 
thought those things where right, the people listened 
and began to think about those things for themselves. 

Roosevelt’s popularity enabled him to create pub- 
lic sentiment. Thought thus stirred resulted in study 
that has crystallized into public opinion. Thence the 
new, great, generating power in our national life 
which has produced the civic force Which, in the near 
future, will regulate all American public affairs—en- 
lightened selfishness. 

The development of that new force is measured by 
the increasing understanding of economic problems and 
their intimate relation to all the activities of life of the 
community and the individual. The growing compre- 
hension that preventable waste is not only an abstract 
wrong, but a concrete individual loss, and that tolera- 
tion of vicious civic and political conditions is respon- 
sible for that waste, is the generator of the new force— 
enlightened selfishness. 

For the first time in our national history economics 
are not regarded as suitable only for the edification of 
the political economist. Economics are coming to be 
regarded as a flesh-and-blood, heart-and-soul personal 
problem. This is the selfish enlightenment which is 
developing the public opinion which ultimately will 
sweep away misgovernment and civic abuses. 

To those whose mainspring of action is morality, it 
may not be pleasing to admit that an appeal to man’s 
selfish instincts is necessary to bring about changes for 
good. Let these good people remember that however 
far apart at the beginning two forces may be that are 
working for the same end, their lines must constantly 
converge. The decisive victory must come from public 
opinion. And majority public opinion must come from 
a union of altruistic ethical convictions and enlightened 
economic selfishness. 

The modern high explosive which alone possesses the 
force to shatter every fortification of civic misrule will 
be a combination of ethics and economics—enlightened 


selfishness. 
+ + 


Taking No Chances 


AN epileptic dropped in a fit on the streets of Boston 
not long ago, and was taken to a hospital. Upon 
removing his coat there was found pinned to his waist- 
coat a slip of paper on which was written: 
‘* This is to inform the surgeon that this is just a case 
of plain fit, not appendicitis. My appendix has already 
been taken out twice.”—The Healthy Home. 
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Brass-Craft 


OUTFIT FREE 


; Brass-Craft is the most pop- 
=: ular and valuable Art of the 

; time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple instruc- 
tions, materials costing only 
a trifle can quickly be worked 
up into articles worth many 
dollars. 



















Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 1 Sti 
and Veining Tool, 1 ~~ Polishing Powder, 1 pack- 

ope loring Powder, 1 Fine Sandpaper, 1 piece Polishi 

Plush, and complete material for Handso: 


me Brass-Craft 
Calendar (see illustration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 
Wood Panel, 50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 
1 Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and full 
directions for making Calendar worth $1.00—all in neat box, 
FREE and prepaid, to anyone sending us 25 cents to pay 
cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG SS 2 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for use, orna- 
ment or profit, The above outfit offer is made for a limited 
time only to quickly introduce our splendid line of Brase- 
Craft goods and distribute our New Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL, 





PZ , : 
THE SAXONIA BURNER lights like = 


auy lamp and produces a perfect white gas — 
| light from the top of the wick. Burns 1-3 = 
the oil and gives 3 times the light of ordi 
nary lamp. 1-5 cost of gas, 1-10 cost o 
electricity. Pays for itself. Chimney an 
mantle of extra strength, with complete 
burner for $3, express paid, U.S. Money 
back if not as represented. Booklet free. - 
AGENTS WANTED 
U. 8. A. LIGHTING CO. 
94 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass, 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“| hear you. _1 can hear now as well as 

anybody. ‘How?" Oh, some- 
thing new —THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but you can't see them—they are 
invisible. | would not know | had them 
in, myself, only that | hear all right." The 


MORLEY PHONE 


makes low sounds and whi 

plainly heard. Invisible, pa 
able, weightless and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it. Over one 
hundred thousand sold. Write 
for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 708, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 
Beautiful and attractive 
Sizes and Prices | patterns. Made in all col- 
9x 6 ft.,$3.50 } OTS: Easily kept clean and 
9x 7% ft.,4.00] warranted to wear. Woven 
9x Q ft., 4.50] in one piece. Both sides can 
9 X 1036 ft.,5.00] be used. 
9x 12 ft., 5.50 
9x15 ft., 6.50 




























Sold direet at one 
profit. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 











New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 








ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 926 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. 












The most comfortable 


way to read—sit up in bed. 
Our mattress support makes 
this possible as it never was 
before. A necessity for 
m the sick. 


LEVINGER MFG. CO. 
231 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


PARKER’S #AJ4AIR FRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Hair 
Promotes A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
its Youthful Color 
Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 
SOc. and $1.00 at Druggists 
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Illastrated 
booklet N on request 
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The Power - Behind 
The Republic 


[Continued from page 88] 


sake might very well overlook all else and ~fix its 
attention upon this phase alone. 

And again, when we come.to the matter of. class 
feeling, for Business to give rein to that seems very 
questionable policy. The fact is, brethren, that sort of 
thing always cuts two ways. If we band together to 
secure the escape of an accused member of our caste, 
we may be sure that other castes will do likewise, and 


the next thing will be a chaos bad for Business. Busi= ‘ 


ness is too big, too important, too broad, too national 
to entertain class prejudices. Business is the govern- 
ment, and government can not well discriminate among 
the occupations of its people. 

As a matter of fact, the only really important man in 
the community is the Man at the Bottom—the only 
important man to Business or to anyone else if we are 
to keep on as a nation and not go to physical decay. 


Business Must Keep Its Eye on the Slums 


The worst enemy of Business is the Slum. About 
eighty-five per cent of the people of this country are 
classed by the sociological experts as poor or very poor. 
Whatever tends to increase this sum of poverty strikes 
in two ways at the heart of Business. It interferes with 
consumption and it interferes with production. Noth- 
ing could be worse. 

One way by which poverty is being steadily increased 
among us is through the tax burden. Taxes, of course, 
are paid by the ultimate consumer. The burden of 
increased taxation falls lightly on the well-to-do; by 
the time it has reached the poor it has grown to a size 
grievous in itself, and still more grievous in proportion 
to the incomes affected. The tax is not levied directly 
upon the poor; mostof the poor are unaware that they 
pay it in their rent and in everything they buy with their 
scanty wages, because the original tax is passed along 
to them from hand to hand, each hand laying on some- 
thing additional for profit, until it lands at last upon 
the wage-earners, who can pass it to no one else, but 
must pay it. That is the real reason why taxation is 
such a serious matter to Business, and why, since it is 
now become the government, Business ought for its 
own sake alone to conduct the government on the 
highest plane of efficiency, eliminating all waste. It 
can not afford the impoverishment of the majority of 
the people, because—for one reason of many-—as fast as 
you impoverish them you reduce their consuming power. 

The wide-open and wasteful policy of city govern- 
ment works incessantly to spread poverty. Every 
dollar stolen or wasted by the Tammany or Schmitz or 
Philadelphia style of municipal misrule must be paid by 
somebody. The well-to-do pay little of it because 
they can usually pass it along—with interest—to some- 
body else. The poor can pass it along to no one; they 
must pay it with the accumulated interest. And since 
the slums are growing visibly upon us, and the state of 
the people in them gets worse, and the amount of 
poverty shows every indication of steady growth, Busi- 
ness will be compelled to face this condition very 
frankly and deal with it, or else see its opportunities 
fade and the government it conducts end in a colossal 
failure. 

There are no two ways about this. You can not 
achieve national success with a race of tenement house 
scare-crows, and you can not sell goods to a population 
that has no money to buy withal. 

Hereafter | purpose to go farther into this vital matter 
and show what impends for Business if it continues to 
neglect its true interest for the sake of the daily balance 
sheet. Just now | wish only to call attention to one 
great and convincing illustration of the processes at 
work around us. 


Germany Built Better than England 


In the last twenty-five years England and Germany 
have entered upon a desperate duel for the commercial 
kingdom of the world. At the beginning England was 
everything in international commerce, and Germany was 
next to nothing. Now, to speak quite plainly, Ger- 
many, fighting with skill and tenacity, is the assured 
victor in the battle, and England is going down to 
defeat. How did Germany manage to make such a 
marvelous showing in this tremendous conflict ? 

The secret of Germany’s success is no secret at all to 
those who know the relative condition of her working 
population and England’s. England has allowed the 
slum to take care of itself and the slum has turned upon 
her and eaten out the heart of her strength. The real 
strength of a nation is not her banks, palaces, rich men, 
armaments, guns, battleships, splendors, park lanes, 
royal state, pomp and circugstance: the real- strength 
is her men that work with their hands. That is her 
only asset worth talking about; her physical-condition 
depends upon their physical condition. _ England has 
allowed her working populations to deteriorate in slums; 
Germany has labored to abolish the slum and to rear 
her working populations in the full measure of health 
and vigor. When the two working populations clash 
in the commercial battle, down goes the English line. 

These are facts, not theories; there is no room in this 
discussion for any theories. A generation ago the 
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Our new patented cap 
corks the bottle with. 
out a cork. 

No waste — no leak — 
contents kept air-tight 
for instant use. 

All dealers, 10c. Also 
in non-leakable tube 
form, same price. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO, 
Gloucester, Mass. 










Help 
Yourself 





No matter what you do fora living, yen know that 
advancement can come only through the ability to 
handle a bigger job when the opportunity offers. 
This ability must be YOUR O —to have it you 
must HELP YOURSELF. If you will mark the at- 
tached coupon the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton will show you how you can 
help yourself for 


PROMOTION 


—how you can command a better position at the 
occupation of your choice, Help yourself—mark 
the coupon—it will bring you the information 
which will mean 


MORE MONEY 


In the last 18 years the I. C. S. has raised the salar- 
ies and bettered the positions of thousands of poorly 
paid butambitious men. Itcan do the same for you. 

On an average, 300 students every month VOL- 
UNTARILY report advancement due to I. C. S. h 
During November the number heard from was 

Marking the coupon is the first step to 


INDEPENDENCE 


This is proved by the number of men who, once 
in menial positions, are now in business for them- 
selves—through |. C. S. help. neers. the coupor 
costs you nothing and is in no way binding. Mark 
it now—it means 


SUCCESS 


Mark the coupon opposite the occupation that 
most appeals to you. It will bring you information 
which will show you how you can secure an I. C. S. 
training. 
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' International Correspondence Schools, 1 
Box1172, SORANTON, PA. 

| Please explain, without further obligation on my part, ! 

— I can qualify for the position before which I have 
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Learn Stenography Without Cost 


HE Business World offers greater rewards to clear brains 
and willing hands than all the “professions” put to- 
gether—and the honors of the Business World are not 
“empty honors.” =~ 
@ The avenue that leads straight to the heart of the Business 
World now-a-days is Stenography. The position of a Stenographer 
is a responsible and confidential one, well paid and the opportun- 
ities it affords for rapid promotion and advancement are limited 
only by the ability of the Stenographer. 
@ Fred Irland, Official Reporter of the United States House of 


Representatives, has said : 














<< If I was fifteen years old again and would want to be 

earning $25,000 a year in some business by the time | was 

thirty, | would study to become a good amanuensis and get into 

the manager’s office as stenographer. There is mo surer or 

better way to burglarize success.” 
(j Stenography presents almost equal opportunities to both men 
and women, and it may be easily learned at any age from 15 up. 
@ The average young man or young woman can master Stenog- 
raphy by correspondence in from three to six months, studying in 
the spare moments that would otherwise be frittered away. 
@ YOU may, under our co-operative plan, learn Stenography from 
highly competent instructors, by the Individual Correspondence 
Method, without a cent of cost, excepting the few postage stamps 
needed to return your lesson papers to our University—we pay 
postage on everything from the University to you. 
( Our Co-operative Educational Plan marks an epoch in the 


history of Educational Opportunity; we do not sell tuition, we 
provide it free. Stenography is only one of the hundreds of 
























AMERICAN courses of study provided by our University. 

WOMAN’S ° eye ° 
LEAGUE @ By filling out and mailing the coupon (or a copy of it) 
oe Sataee today, you may have full information by return mail, 


and there is not a single obstacle in the way of your 
taking up the study of one or more of our courses. 
If you are interested for the sake of your children, 
all the better. 


University City 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, without 
obligation on my part, full 
information about your free 
Educational Courses, and partic- 


ularly Stenography. 





Phleeii3scassitiaiiacoactiants The American Woman’s League 
MDS, 0.6.<.53 060s 4 64 e beep Oe 7068 Delmar Boulevard 

University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
PR. Oy. 0.0:s caictn ceased State Spe et Oe 


@ Fill out and mail the Coupon today, to . 
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exigencies of domestic politics forced upon Bismarck a 
certain broad policy that had for its object the care of 
the working people. Once started upon that line, the 
government greatly improved and enlarged its plans. 
Old age pensions, accident indemnity, sick benefits 
were added to rigid regulation of dangerous employ- 
ments. The Government strenuously endeavored to 
secure a condition in which the German workers should 
be housed in comfortable, sanitary dwellings, should 
have good food and pleasant surroundings, and their 
children be afforded every opportunity to be healthy 
and intelligent. As a consequence, the German work- 
ingmen maintained a normal consuming power, while 
in production they were strong and efficient. Being 
assured of support in their old age and in sickness or 
when injured, they lived more comfortable and rational 
lives, and their way of life was reflected in their physi- 
cal stamina. Therefore the average German working- 
man was well fed, sturdy, healthy of mind and body. 

“Everyman for himself,” was the essential of the 
English policy, as it is, so far, of ours. The process of 
centralizing the sources of supply drove the English 
people into the cities where they swarmed in huge 
slums, while the Government went its way and disre- 
garded those who gave warning of the results of this 
policy. The third generation of such conditions had 
its perfect flowers in the wretched race that inhabits 
the poorer regions of London and of every other Eng- 
lish city—a race with chalky bones and impoverished 
blood and feeble minds and again its sources of natural 
weakness in millions of working people only a little 
better off. 

Therefore, when it came to grapples between these 
forces so ill-matched, there could be but one result. 
England, with its eight million people on the desti- 
tution line or below it, was in no condition to compare 
with the sturdy legions of the German workshops. 
Some day it will come to grapples for commercial 
supremacy between the United States and Germany 
and between the United States and Japan. If we have 
then a great working population dwelling in hideous 
slums, ill-fed, reared in degrading environments, with 
bodies stunted for lack of light and air, with mitids 
stunted and distorted in the tenement house, we shall 
go England’s road to the bottom. Slum consequences 
are inexorable as well as unpitying. Our defeat will 
be, on sentimental grounds, a hard blow for patriotism. 
For Business it will be something far worse, because for 
Business what is involved here is a matter of life and 
death. 


Evolution Has No Favorites 


The best is none too good for Business—the best of 
everything, the best of ideals, the best amd highest 
standards of humane policy in this government of ours 
it has assumed. Only the very best will keep it and 
us off the rocks. To preach at it that it ought to do 
certain things because these things are prescribed in a 
code of morals, or to threaten it with law, dissolution, 
fines and other punishments, is just to waste our good 
time. If it goes down dark alleys after vice and graft 
alliances, or arm-in-arm with San Francisco and Phila- 
delphia rings, and if it continues to let poverty pile up, 
it will learn in time that these things do not pay. But 


whether it will learn this fact before it gets crumpled’ 


up bya nation where Business is wiser, or before it 
declines at home among a nation of slum-dwellers, no- 
body knows and evolution doesn’t care. That’s one 
beautiful thing about evolution: it doesn’t care a rap 
and has no prejudices about race or nationality. If the 
people of one nation desire to get—for a while—out- 
side of its lines, it works on cheerfully in Germany, 
New Zealand, Denmark or any other old country. And 
after a time a fold of the stratum topples over upon the 
reversionary spot and crushes it out forever. 


+ + 


Answered an Emergency Call 


A Youn matron in Oyster Bay has a maid who is as 

original an adept in matters of domestic emer- 
gency as any Japanese, A few days ago a trio of col- 
lege-girl friends arrived unexpectedly to luncheon. The 
young housekeeper was in despair. 

‘“What are we to do? There isn’t enough of any- 
thing to go around,” she cried in desperation, rushing 
out into the kitchen. 

‘*Oh, don’t bother at all,” said the quick-witted 
maid. ‘Just you go sit in the parlor with your com- 
pany and let me manage—only,” she added, *‘ don’t be 
surprised at anything you get yourself.” 

The bride gladly obeyed, and when the luncheon was 
served she partook unflinchingly from her plate of con- 
somme—smoking hot black tea—while the soft-shell 
crabs, browned to perfection, on her guest’s plates, 
were well imitated in potato and flour on her own. 

Her friends warmly congratulated her upon her excel- 
lent cook, which sentiment she echoed. 


os 


Diplomacy 
"Tue wife of a man who came home late insisted upon 
areason. ‘‘When I go out without you,” he 


said, ‘‘! do not enjoy myself half as much and it takes 
me twice as long.” 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —ne bulkiness—no draw-strings 
no lacing —no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost = ons of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and neice substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refine’ tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
Its special features are protected by patent. 












































for Whooping Cough 

‘Croup, Sore Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds ; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Drugiists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, roc. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
; Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


‘ “Used while pean sleep.’’ 




















|Hair Like This 
FREE Let me send you a re- 


markable treatment for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray Hair. 
etc., at my own expense. It will 
anepeiee and delight you. 

Write to-day to 

WM. CHAS. KEENE, President. 
% LORMIMER INSTITUT 
Dept. 2708, Baltimore, Md. 























M: AKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or a 
—cheaper than kerosene, No dirt. 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


























Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


WANTED in every A to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 
Big commission paid. From $75 to $300 


®” month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 











The Shears 
of Destiny 


|Contiued from page 97] 


shadowy forest stretches where on either side they 
could almost touch the pendant boughs of the snowy 
evergreens. The countess talked eagerly of their plans 
for the release of Borodin; Drexel answered with 
reserve. She spoke warmly of what it meant to her 
that she had won him to the cause; on this subject, 
too, he was perforce reticent. 

Presently, after they had been riding for over half an 
hour, Drexel thought he heard a faint, soft thudding. 

“Do you hear that?” he asked, looking back. 

‘* What?” 

“It sounds like horses’ feet.” 

‘*l hear nothing; it must be imagination. See, the 
road is empty.” And so it was, to where it emerged 
from a forest but half a mile behind. 

The countess talked rapidly, but soon the thudding 
had come so near that it could no longer be concealed 
by the countess’s conversation. Drexel again looked 
back. Forth from the forest into the broad moonlight 
shot four dark bodies, and sped swiftly toward them 
over the snow. 

‘“Look, Countess!” he cried. ‘‘We are pursued!” 

““Yes—horsemen!” she breathed. ‘‘ The prince 
has sent for us. 

Drexel leaned forward and began to beat the horse’s 
flanks with the ends of the lines; the whip the 
countess had dropped out unnoticed when they had 
ciimbed into the sleigh. But belaboring the beast was 
to little purpose. The countess’s orders had been well 
observed. The horse was one of those dogged road- 
sters that can strike a fair gait at daybreak and hold to 
it till nightfall, but can not be pressed much be- 
yond this speed, no matter how strong the arm that 
lays on the whip. The animal quivered at the blows, 
but kept his even pace. 

“They're gaining on us fast!” Drexel exclaimed. 
‘““We can never outrun them with this beast of wood!” 

The countess had to play her part. ‘* What shall 
we do?” she asked. Her voice came with a difficulty 
that surprised her. 

““What can we do in this great empty prairie?” he 
returned grimly. ‘‘In fifteen or twenty minutes they ’Il 
be upon us.’” 

“*And then?” 

“We'll see.” 

They glided on—-the excellent cob doing its mediocre 
best, the four black figures gaining, gaining, gaining— 
showing more and ever more clearly the lines of horses 
and armed men. It was a race that could have but one 
end. Soon the pursuers were but three hundred yards 
behind, and still they crept closer, closer. Drexel 
thought these horsemen only meant arrest—which 
would be disaster enough; he never guessed that death 
was riding after him, and that in his pocket were papers 
that would justify his killing. 

Two hundred yards 
five. 

In five more minutes it would all be over; the 
countess’s fifty thousand rubles would be earned. She 
stole a glance at the face of the man she had led to his 
end in this white waste. In the moonlight it showed, 
clean-cut, strong. 

‘There is no escape,” she whispered; and her voice 
sounded strange in her ears. 

His head shook. 

One hundred and fifty yards . . 
twenty-five. 

‘* Countess,” said Drexel, with intense self-reproach, 
**1 can not tell you how | blame myself for letting you 
come!” 

**Had I not come, I would have been in trouble just 
the same,” she said. 

‘*Perhaps not. But even if so, far better be arrested 
in Prince Berloff’s house than by those Cossacks in this 
desert spot.” 

The countess, her head turned backward, saw 
Drexel’s death, her fortune, gain upon them—and no 
chance of escape before him. He was as much trapped 
in this vast, open country as if he were locked in 
a narrow dungeon in the granite heart of a prison- 
fortress. 

At the moment the Cossacks had come galloping out 
of the forest, a strange feeling had risen within ,her; as 
they gained, it had grown stronger. She did not try to 
analyze that feeling; had she done so, she would have 
thought it born of the tense excitement—of the death- 
moment riding so hard behind. 

As the Cossacks sounded closer, closer, as her well- 
plotted success drew nearer, nearer, she grew weak, 
and a strange feeling swirled dizzily within her. 

One hundred yards. 

“Stop, or we fire!” boomed across the night in a 
deep powerful voice. 

The moonlight shining straight into the speaker’s 
bearded face corroborated the voice. Drexel saw the 
leader was Captain Nadson. 

And he was all but in that man’s hands. For an 
instant he thought what capture would mean to Sonya! 

** Take the lines, Countess,” he said sharply. ‘‘Now 
crouch down in the body of the sleigh.” He himself 


one hundred seventy- 


. one hundred and 
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Astonished Her! 


ERE’S a beauty recipe: ‘Take a pinch of Pom- 

peian; rub it on your moistened face and well 

into the pores. A few more moments of massaging— 

and lo! out comes the cream many shades darker than 

when applied. You are astonished! You never sus- 

pected that so much deadly dirt could stay in your skin, 
despite soap-and-water scrubbing. 


A glance in your mirror further astonishes you. The old 
sallow * dead skin” appearance has gone, and in place of that 
drawn, tired-looking skin, is one that has the freshness and 
smoothness of perfect health and youth. ‘ When first I used 
Pompeian,”’ wrote a woman, “I was as astonished as at my 
first Turkish bath.” The pore-dirt that comes out will 
astonish you as it did her. 


Beauty comes from skin health. Pompeian keeps the pores 
clean, and thus promotes skin health. Resolve to-day to 
preserve and promote your beauty. Trial jar sent for 6c. 


Massage 


Pompeian Cream 


All Dealers, 50c, 75c and $1. 
For Men e Pompeian Massage Cream 


* takes away soreness after 
shaving. By removing the soap from the 
pores it allays the irritation so distressing to 
those to whom a thick, fast-growing beard 
makes constant shaving a necessity. Pom- 
peian invigorates the skin. After a day's 
dusty work or sport Pompeian cleanses and 
refreshes marvelously. A clear skin and 
clean looks is a good introduction into 
society or business circles. 

Trial Jar Sent for 6c. 


The Pompeian Mfz. Co.,’ 40 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cop LIVER OIL 23 


is just pure cod ‘liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
oa or adulteration in 

liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell, 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 
or Odor 


It is this purity that 
makes Molier’s Oil so 
digestible and without 
that nauseous “repeat’’ 
The genuine is sold onty 
in flat, oval bottles. im- 

rom Norway bear- 
ng the name of 


Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 
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This is at the rate of 


Look the picture over carefully. 


mail it to 


Before March first, 1gro. 


The Contest is open to everybody. 


What Does This Telegram Say? 





$100 for you if you can write out the best telegram of ten words or 
less, that will explain the interesting situation in the picture. 


TEN DOLLARS A WORD 


Note every detail. 
: a telegram of ten words or less, exclusive of the address or signature, and 


THE TELEGRAPH EDITOR OF LIFE 
41 West 31st Street, New York 


You do not have to be a subscriber to LIFE to be eligible. 


Only three answers, however, will be considered from any one person. 
This Contest is now running in LIFE, the only real humorous paper in the world. 











Then write out 








Contest will be decided by Editors of Life, and money sent to winner as soon after March first as possible. 
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huddled on the floor, his face toward the Cossacks, his 
Browning revolver drawn. 

For a moment the countess—‘‘ the cleverest, keen- 
est, most heartless woman spy in Russia ””—sat crouch- 
ing in the bottom of the sleigh, reeling, appalled. The 
captain’s cry, ‘‘ Stop, or we fire,” was to her the begin- 
ning of the death-climax, and this nearness of the end 
revealed to her, as if by a flash of lightning, the 
meaning of that blurred, wild, new feeling—and the 
revelation froze her soul with horror. 

This man that she had led to this lonely death—she 
loved him! 

She had, in the pursuit of her profession, lured many 
a man to acts or confidences which had sent him to 
prison, to frozen exile on far Siberian plains, even to 
death by bullet or hangman’s noose. For more than 
one of these victims she had felt a liking—which, how- 
ever, had never stayed her purpose; and when the man 
was gone, and his price was in her hand, she had 
never wished her act undone. Her original liking for 
Drexel she had lightly classified as one with these others 
—and only this climacteric moment revealed the truth. 

She loved him; she had set this trap for him; and 
now she was helpless to save him! 

She sprang up and began wildly to belabor the 
horse. The poor beast, under this terrific beating, did 
manage to make a little spurt, and for a moment they 
held their own. 

*You’re under 
lowed the captain. 

**Do you think you could shoot them?” 
countess over her shoulder. 

“1 have only the seven cartridges in my revolver. 
And I’m a poor shot.” 


arrest! Stop, or we fire!” bel- 


gasped the 


"Try? Tryt” 
“If | fire, all four of them will fire. They have car- 
bines. If they begin to shoot it may mean that you’ll 


be killed. It’s better for you to be arrested.” 

**Don’t think of me!” she cried frantically. 
rather be killed. Shoot! Shoot!” 

““V?ll wait till they are nearer. 

a better chance.” 

The next moment there was a spurt of fire. He 
looked behind him to see if the countess had been hit, 
and for the first time saw that she was on her feet 
striking the horse with all her strength. 

“*Sit down!” he cried, and he seized the back of her 
coat and dragged her into the bottom of the sleigh 
beside him. 

‘*Then shoot!” she gasped. 

“If 1 could only kill the captain | would n’t mind 
arrest so much.” 

“You must kill them all! All! 

ae Why ? ” 

“* Because they—”’ 

She broke off suddenly. She dared not tell him 
why. To tell him that they meant to kill him would 
be to reveal to him that they were but her tools. 

“You must kill them all! All!” she repeated 
frantically. 

Another flash—another whizzing bullet. 

‘‘Here goes, then. For the captain first.”’ 

His Browning flamed out. The captain and the 
other three galloped on. The Browning cracked again 
—and a third time. All four riders kept their seats. 

‘*Oh, oh, moaned the countess. ‘‘ Only four bullets 
left! You can’t miss again. You must get a man with 
every bullet!” 

“Stop!” roared the captain. ‘‘We don’t want to 
shoot! We don’t want to hurt the woman!” 

‘“*Shoot!” gasped the countess to Drexel. 
for God’s sake shoot straight!” 

Drexel in silence tried to take careful aim over the 
back of the sleigh. But a galloping horseman at 
twenty-five yards is not an easy moonlight pistol target 
for a novice in a swaying sleigh. After the crack of 
the revolver the captain rode on, but one of the men 
slowly fell behind. 

**That’s better!” breathed the countess. 
wounded a horse. Once more!” 

At the next shot the captain’s bridle arm fell to his 
side. The sixth went wide. 

‘*Oh, oh!” groaned the countess. 

“They ’re not shooting any better,” 
Drexel between his teeth. 

She could not explain that their shots were going 
wild because they were under orders not to risk injuring 
her. 

“Is the next the only cartridge? Feel in your 
pockets—perhaps you have some more!” she implored. 

‘* This is the last,” said he. 

He took aim at the captain—fired—threw the empty 
Browning away with a cry of despair. For the captain 
still sat his saddle. 

‘f All is over,” he said grimly. 

"No, no!” she cried, wildly. 
take you! They must not!” 

“*1’m willing they should not.” 

‘*See—we ’re in the forest,” she said desperately. 
“We're running within two or three paces of the 
trees. See how thick they are. The men could never 
follow you on horseback in there. If you jump from 
the sleigh and make a dash—” 

‘*I will not desert you, Countess,” he interrupted. 

‘*You must—you must! They ’ll take me just the 
same, whether you go or remain. So why should you 
at least not escape?” 

Yes, his thought told him in a flash, it would be just 
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the same with the countess. He should think of 
Sonya—think of his safety, which was Sonya’s safety. 

“TR pretend to help them,” she went on breath- 
lessly. ‘Ill try to hold you; we’ll pretend to have a 
struggle—that ’ll make them more lenient with me.” 
This bit of play-acting was an inspired device for clear- 
ing herself with Prince Berloff. ‘‘ And if you get away, 
don’t go near a railway station; the Prince will have 
men waiting for you at them all. Now!” 

She seized him and turned backward toward the 
pursuers. ‘‘Hurry! Hurry!” she cried to them. ‘‘l 
have him!” And to Drexel she whispered: ‘‘Now 
struggle to break away from me. Be rough—it will be 
better for me if | have some marks to show.” 

They struggled—squirmed and swayed about in the 
rocking little vehicle—the countess encouraged by the 
pursuers; and in the struggle she deftly removed from 
his pocket the document that was to excuse his death. 

‘*Now—jump!”. she whispered. 

He leaped forth. Then, all within the space of an 
instant, he went rolling in the snow—there were four 
cracks; fine dry snow-spray leaped up about him, and 
at the instant’s end he was on his feet and dashing 
into the forest. 

Crack—crack—crack went the guns blindly behind 
him, and the wild bullets whined among the branches. 
The horsemen plunged in after him, but were thrust 
back by the arms of the close-growing, wide-spreading 
trees. They sprang from their horses and gave chase 
on foot. But Drexel, going at the best speed he could 
make in the knee-deep snow, weaving among the trees, 
stumbling often, scratching his face on the undergrowth, 
heard their voices grow fainter and fainter—and when 
he paused after half an hour, completely blown, he 
could hear no sound at all. 

For the time, at least, he was safe. 

[Continued in March] 
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Too Good to Live In 


rs. Mary A. WricHT, a veteran Sunday-school 
teacher of New Jersey, relates an odd story of 
human interest taken from personal observation. 

‘1 went to see a beautiful new farmhouse near Fort 
Wayne, lowa,” says Mrs. Wright. ‘‘A friend who 
accompanied me explained that the owner, a prosper- 
ous ranchman, had been forty years building it. He 
had started life in a small home of logs—but in his 
early days had dreamed of a larger and better home for 
himself and family. Every tree he saw that struck his 
fancy he cut down and hewed into lumber so that when 
he was finally ready to erect his mansion he had all the 
seasoned material at hand. The new home was at last 
completed and beautifully finished upon the interior in 
polished natural woods. There were soft carpets for 
the floors, and rich furnishings; a bathroom, steam heat, 
and other modern conveniences. 

‘*That was several years before my visit, but I 
learned that, although surrounded by all of this luxury, 
the farmer and his family lived in the basement. He 
had spent the best years of his life striving to build such 
a beautiful home, but, after getting it, he thought it too 
good to use and the family kept it to look at. The 
farmer and his family washed at the old pump in the 
yard while the costly tiled bathroom, with hot and 
cold water equipment, stood idle. They drank out of 
tin cups and ate off of cracked earthen-ware in their 
humble abode in the basement, while fine cut-glass and 
delicate china pieces reposed undisturbed in china 
closets in the elegantly furnished dining-room up-stairs. 

“All the members of the family entered into the 
spirit of ‘keeping the house looking nice,’ and they 
kept it so nice that the wife and mother who had worn 
out her life in helping to secure the luxuries that she 
afterward thought too good to enjoy, begged to be 
allowed to die on a straw mattress in the cellar rather 
than muss the clean linen in the bedchambers above. 

‘*How much that is like some people,” moralized 
Mrs. Wright. ‘‘ They are living in life’s basement, care- 
fully cherishing the higher and nobler things to look at 
and show their friends, when they might experience 
life’s fullest joys and privileges for the choosing.” 


Making It Hard for Father 


HEY were having a guessing match at riddles, and 

nothing seemed impossible to old Father Jones. 

As a last resort, old Mother Jones got up and announced 

that she had one. ‘‘It is green, it stands against the 
wall, and makes a noise like a cow.” 

After a volley of faulty answers the younger generation 
gave up and turned to Father Jones. Even he looked 
helpless. At last he surrendered to Mother’s mercy. 

Mother Jones drew a deep breath and with a look of 
importance said, ‘‘ It’s a herring.” 

‘A herring?” all yelled. ‘‘How?” 

‘Why, it’s green if you paint it green,” said Mother 
Jones, ‘*and—” 

“But it doesn’t stand against the wall,” they all 
protested. 

“Yes, if you nail it against the wall,” smiled Mother 
Jones. 

“‘But,” spoke up Father Jones, ‘‘ who ever heard of 
a herring crying like a cow?” 

‘*Well,” defended Mother Jones, ‘‘if I had n’t put 
that in you would have guessed the riddle.” 
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O men, women, and young people who want to make money at home 

I one of the most intensely interesting of recent books is the ConninGc 
Ecc-Book, which tells how the Cornings, on a patch of ground at 
Bound Brook, N. J., have built up in four years an egg-raising plant that 
earns a clear profit of over $12,000 a year. When they took up egg-raising, 
both were in poor health, and had no experience. Capital? Well, they 
began with one little pen of thirty hens! Now they have a large and valua- 
ble plant, and their 1953 hens averaged a profit for last year of $6.41 each. 
The Corninc Ecc-Book is valuable especially because it shows how 
ordinary, every-day people, without special training, but with “ gump- 
tion” and industry, can make money in a business that can be carried on 


‘ * i —— 

1500 pullets in this laying house; shelling out eggs by the bushel. 
anywhere. Egg-raising is much simpler than poultry-raising. The hard 
work of killing, dressing, and marketing fowls is left out. The rest can be 
done by persons who are weak, old, or in poor health. Corning methods 
have proved successful on both a small and a large scale. There is a ready 
market everywhere. Everybody wants fresh eggs. They are better food 
than meat, easier to cook, keep fresh longer, and make a far greater variety 
of dishes. Your own family wants them. When high you can sell them, 
when low you can eat them. You can sell one dozen or one thousand dozen 
a week, and for READY MONEY, and if you can only learn the secret of raising 
a regular supply for customers IN WINTER, you can get fancy prices. 


This and all the secrets of ACTUAL SUCCESS in egg-raising are told in The Corninc 
Ecc-Boox. It tells where the Cornings find their market, why they raise only white-shelled, sterile 
eggs, how they keep hens laying regularly in winter, when they hatch chicks to lay best in Decem- 
ber and January, how to mix the feed that produces the most eggs, how to prevent losses, how they 
found the best breed for egg-producing, and how their whole system works to that one end—eggs, 
gccs, EGGS. It gives photographs and complete working plans of their buildings, which can be 
made in sections, large or small, as needed. 

The Farm Journat publishers believe that thousands of Success readers, both 
women and men, will want to learn how two novices could in four years make egg-raising pay 
$12,000 a year; so they have arranged to offer the Corninc Ecc-Boox to subscribers to the 
F ARM JOURN A | to increase its subscription list to 

ONE MILLION for next year. 

Farm Journat is the standard farm and home paper of America; made for women, housekeepers, 
boys and girls, as well as fruit growers, truckers, poultrymen, stock-men, dairymen, suburbanites and village people. It 
has always ‘stood up’’ for women, and is a great favorite with them. It is clean, brief, bright, ‘‘ boiled down,” 
intensely practical. ‘‘ Cream, not skim milk,’’ is its motto. It is thirty-three years old, and known everywhere. 
‘*Judge Biggle’’ and ‘‘ Peter Tumbledown’’ are characters better known to many than Hamlet or Micawber. Its 
poultry department is famous for the practical value of its contents. It is well printed and illustrated. It has now more 
than 650,000 subscribers, but won’t be happy until it gets a million, which it expects in 1910. More than half a 


million of its subscribers pay five and Ten years ahead, which shows rare confidence in a paper. It never prints a medical, 
fraudulent, or trashy advertisement, and it is famous among high-class advertisers for its extraordinary ‘‘ pulling ’’ power. 


SPECIAL OFFER—W< will send, postpaid, ; = ti ti—( B 
the Corninc Ecc-Boox and Farm Journat for two Cut out and send this Coupon 


years, Farm JourNnat, 1052 Race St., Philadelphia. 
both for 50 cents 


cash, money order or check, Book and paper may 
go to different addresses, if desired. 


and Farm Journat for two years to 


FARM JOURNAL, 1052 Race St., Philadelphia. 
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Enclosed find 50 cents. Send the Corninc Ecc-Boox 
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You WhoDrink 
Unwisely 


Why hesitate in taking steps to overcome 

false appetite? Over-indulgence in liquor 

the result of constitutional weakness. Often 

is originally induced by wilful drinking. 

ontinued excessive drinking, however, 

‘t a matter of the will, but of the body. 

a physical, not a mental condition— 
erefore, subject to medical treatment. 
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ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


tirely without Harmful after-effects is the 
ppenheimer Treatment. Its splendid virtue lies 
the fact that it goes direct to the cause. It 
ves the unnatural craving for liquor by giving 
fect physical balance. 
| me of the country’s most representative men 
taken the Oppenheimer Treatment. Hundreds 
| yusiness men have done so, sensibly realizing 
idvantages of abstinence. All knew that the 
t positive way to abstain from stimulants was 
liminate desire for their use. And they chose 
Oppenheimer Treatment because of its practical 
roughness. 





Administered Through Your 
Physician 


ur own Physician administers the Oppen- 
ner Treatment. It is never put in the hands 
1e patient. Thus, the utmost in effectiveness 
| ssured and possible misuse obviated. 
Nor will the taking of this treatment interfere 
ill with your business or social duties. It is 
ierfully simple, and its benefits are felt with- 
4 hours. 
\bsolute professional confidence is observed by 
Oppenheimer Institute in all its dealings. 
y your physician needs share in the know- 
ige. that you are taking treatment. You should 
no more hesitancy about it than you would 
dministering to any Other bodily ill. 
Ask your doctor about the Oppen- 
heimer Treatment. \n the meantime, cut 
t the coupon and send today. 











CLIO nurs [QUPON 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
317 West 57th Street, New York 


Kindly send me in strictest confidence, and under 
1in cover, details of the Oppenheimer Treatment. 
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The Eminent Health Specialist, Offers You 


Free Consultation 


The world’s greatest medical authorities assert 

t over 90% of human illness is due to one cause— 
failure to remove bodily waste. 

t has been established that the large intestine is 

he breeding place for almost every dangerous germ. 

ut the famous Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell maintains 

at there is no danger if this is kept free from ob- 

tion. And he proves that internal bathing is 

¢ method through the success of his own 


ition 


THE “J. B. L. CASCADE” 


his scientific appliance is now in use by over half 
llion people. It can be safely used at home by 
one. Every user has the advice of Dr. Tyrrell. 
operation is as simple as it is effective. And 
benefits are felt almost immediately. 
he vital organs are strengthened. Thus the body 
gains its natural vigor and health through this 
idid treatment. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


to-day for full information about the “J. B. L. 
ascade '’—its principles, its operations, its effect. 

With this will be sent some interesting testimonial letters, 

1 a free book on Hygiene, by Dr. Tyrrell. But be sure 
write to-day, to Dept. 130B, before you forget. 


TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
134 West 65th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell 











The Things He Wrote 
to Her 


[Continued from page 79) 


of gold have, in themselves, no joy or substance. 
Matrimony lacking sustained mental and affectional 
unity is a miserable estate. The function of man is 
the inspiration of woman; the function of woman 
is the inspiration of man. Wage-earning and house- 
keeping, children and charities, are but incidents. 
The statesmanship of the heart involves an irrevocable 
statute of reciprocity—mutual inspiration. There is no 
level so dead as that which is reached in the descent of 
a man and woman who, wittingly or unwittingly—it 
makes no difference—have lost the power of com- 
munion, and are daily stung by the memory of a brittle 
and impotent vow, universally exacted by a decayed 
ecclesiasticism. Whoso loves is blest; whoso promises 
to love is a speculator in the soul’s future, of which he 
knows nothing. My love is fair to-day, but will she 
be fair to-morrow ? It will depend on her to-morrow- 
quality—and mine. And then—oh, paradox of pain 
and heartbreak !—though she be as fair as Christ she 
may not be fair to me. 

No man can love a woman, in the sex sense, merely 
because she is good. He can only love his woman, 
and then, whether she be good or bad, he is bought 
and sold by her smile and sigh. This may not be as it 
ought to be, but it is as it is, and the gods sit com- 
placently by without interfering with the resultant 
mosaic of happiness and woe. 

1 am not afraid of Fate; I do not shy at responsibil- 
ity; | want all of life that is coming to me, and covet 
for you every good, but | am wondering whether any 
further bliss or opportunity would be added to you and 
me in an odor of orange blossoms and a shower of rice. 
What we have now is so sweet and inspirational, so 
given to the bringing out of the best that is in us, so 
marked in its progress toward the ideal, that | am loth 
to ,trade it, if the opportunity should -occur, for any 
change or chance that might shatter the bisque of 
achieved happiness. The necessity for decision does 
not seem to be imminent, but if it were, what would 
we do? For my part, | confess 1 do not know. But 
this we can do without fear of error—fight for every 
possible hour like the last. Oh, the riches of it! 1 
count them over and over as a miser counts his ingots, 
and the further greed of me passeth understanding. 





THE ACCIDENT 

| have your letter saying that he is dead. The sud- 
denness of the thing is, to a degree, shocking, but that 
is the way the wheel sometimes turns. 

I bear him no ill-will, and never did. He is a young 
soul, and, in time, will doubtless catch up with-Justice 
and Gentleness and Opportunity. 
understand you—could not—and so was only able to 
hail you awkwardly across the gulf which lay between. 

If there is aught | can do in this hour, command me. 
I fear there is nothing. But there may be other hours. 
If so, we wiil try to make them wholesome and fine. 
To think of a program just now would be untimely. 
| have only this word: when at the final hour, as you 
sit where you are expected to sit in the shaded room, 
be glad, with me, that the mean and unworthy has not 
passed between us. We have only walked the path 
that was plainly marked for us. I believe that for us 
both it has been an upward one, and that no injustice 
has been done to the one who sleeps. Conceptions of 
fidelity differ: the choices of childhood do not always 
stand; and true marriage is not a thing of time, place 
or ceremony, and may exist without the physical seal 
or sacrament. 

This will of necessity be for you a time of retrospec- 
tion, and I remind you of these things as a help to 
serenity—that you may not be unduly disturbed by the 
present circumstances, sad and trying as they may be, 
nor led into any repudiation of thoughts and feelings 
which were carefully weighed before they were enter- 
tained. 











THE PROPOSITION 

Since Fate set fire to our thongs, and our free feet are 
winged to carry us whither we will, | have been gath- 
ering my man-and-woman notions together, and desire 
now to spread them before you that you may know 
fully, think deeply, and decide wisely your part of 
the immanent question—what we are to do with our 
future. 

A courtship on a haircloth sofa, with an emotional 
climax and two tickets for Niagara, is not in the picture. 
We are neither fledglings nor fools. Whatever our 
years, we are not under thirty. 

Experience has made us competent to weigh .and 
choose and act and stay by. The best of life is still 
ahead—it always is. But we must make no mistake. 
The premature or ill-advised fusion of heart-interests 
is always a mistake—the sorriest of earth—and our 
years and natures entitle us now, I think, to a pleasant 
sunlit sea, whether we sail together, or otherwise. 

My own mind is clear. The world of women has 
simplified itself—only you remain. You are my kind 
of a queen—I have known it long—and your scepter 
is the one under which | choose to bow. But your 





He simply did not* 
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Are Your EYES Affected in 
Any Way ? 


If so, let us send you 


The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 10 days at our expense. 


It helps Nature in a purely natural 
way to strengthen the eyes and re- 
baggy “4 the natural — ts action is 
wnieh amine th epee By nent 
which stimulates the eyes by restor- 
The Normal Eye ing the normal circulation of blood— 
that is all that weak eyes require. But it does more—it a 
the eye painlessly but surely to its perfect sha; 
sary to correct near-sight. ey astigma’ m, and kindred 
defects, It is absolutely safe—it does not come in direct contact 
with the eyes; and five minutes’ mani pre he your own 
home, twice: a day, is all that is necessary to counteract in 
and h eyeglasses to the cabbish box. Throw 
way your nega sses. See nature,and read with your naked 
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fi Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 eu a@ year 

and expenses. Over 600,000 empio ed in the United 
States and Canada. The demand ‘ood Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teac you to be one 
by mail and assist you to get a sy tion. We 
reg the largest FREE EMPLOYMENT BU. 



























ve assisted thousands of other men to 
secure good positions and better salaries and we can 


y. dress nearest office. 
Dept. 422, National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Atlanta 


$20 A DAY PROFIT 


& Wonderful invention! 
‘‘Canchester’”’ Kerosene Incandescent Lamp 
Burns with or without mantle 6 times brighter than 
ghectiiote, Ss, gasoline, acetylene or ordinary oil 

ps at 1-10cost. Burner fits all standard lamps. 
o trimming wicks—no generating 
absolutely safe. Everybody buys—showing means 
selling. Agents coining money. Act quick, 
Write for exclusive territory. Beware of imitations’ 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S, Chicago, U. S.A. 
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ERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 
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We equip you for practice anywhere. asses ; individnal 
struction. Courses embrace Theory of Ace aneelb. Practical 
pocpanting, Anditing, — Cost Accounting, 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Write for Booklet C. 
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for February, 1910 


mind, too, must be clear—you must not weave of your 
tresses a coronet for me unless you are certain that | am, 
and am likely to continue, your kind of a king. 

Be reminded then that | am a peculiar man with 
many associates and few friends. My theories of life 
isolate me from the mass, and society, in the popular 
sense, | am not able even to discern. | am often lonely, 
and sometimes would starve were it not forthe nour- 
ishment which is stored up within myself—my own 
fat, as it were, tides me over. 1 am called impractical, 
a dreamer of dreams, an iconoclast, an idler. Because 
| cultivate poise and do not fume and fret, some people 
who know me say that | am lazy, though it is my cus- 
tom to sleep at twelve, waken at six, and toil the rest 
of the time—with numerous fapses, however, and a 
keen scent for any kind of a frolic which makes for 
recreation. 

| have proved most proverbs false, and can live by 
them only after! have turned them upside down. I 
hate greed, idleness, bluster, cruelty, intolerance, and a 
religion that can be used for trade purposes; and | love, 
well—the things that are summed up in you. A list is 
unnecessary—look in the glass! 

| have heard that women are best pleased with burly 
men who tyrannize over them and knock them about, 
but I hope this is n’t true in your case—I know it isn’t 
—for that role doesn’t fit me—I!I should be miscast. 
Always would | guard and shelter you, and study to 
provide the environment which comports with your 
nature, the setting which does most facilitate the ex- 
pression of your rays and values. 

Your hands are beautiful, skilful, competent, and I 
have loved you because, unlike many women who loll 
and dress and parade, you have chosen to be busy, to 
have a task, to achieve excellence along many lines of 
manual and artistic accomplishment, interpreting your- 
self by what you wrought with persistence and pains- 
taking care. 

But now | have a different plan for you—I hope you 
may think it a better one. I do not want you for 
housekeeping Purposes, nor even as an administrative 
domestic convenience. You are to be neither cook, 
laundress, nor maid, and whatever is necessary in the 
way of embroidery or dressmaking can be “let out.” 
Many a good and worthy woman who is not my kind 
of a queen is looking for just such work as this, and 
really has the right to be employed. 

My program for you is this: You have proved your 
capacity for many forms of work which you bad to 
do; now, you are to elect your occupations, you are to 
give free rein to your choices, and do the things you 
love to do. Your tastes and whims are to be consid- 
ered, and the opportunities you have longed for and 
been denied are to come your way in plenteous meas- 
ure; you are to have abundant time in which to care 
for and perpetuate your body—it is a wonderful body, 
and is entirely worthy of the finest possible attention. 
It is your house, the one you live in, the one by which 
you explain yourself to the world. If housekeeping 
must be done, you may do it there. | think one’s main 
debt to the universe is to keep young and vibrate health 
and good-will to the last. To this end you are to have 
all the conveniences. 

Then, in my busy hours, sometimes, | want you in 
my office, not as an amanuensis, but as a companion 
and counselor. In the, world of business there has not 
as yet been proper appreciation of the intuitive faculty 
of woman—would you mind functioning on this plane 
a little, for my sake—mind being occasionally a real, 
live partner in the dollar-game which simply must be 
played, no matter how much we may prefer to play at 
golf or literature or travel ? 

And then at night you are to be usually waiting for 
me, fresh and ready for the evening together—a fine 
and happy evening wherever we may elect to spend it. 

This, with country roads and fields and books, a 
glimpse of the sea and what is beyond, a share of our 
best for those who lack, and the chivalry of a durable 
romance, is what I have in mind. 

Can you brook this plan and the man who made it ? 
Now be very, very sure. Think it over, count a hun- 
dred, and then—let me know ! 


> + 
Tried It On the Old Man 


A Prominent Yale professor is exceptionally fond of 

mushrooms. His son, who is an enthusiastic 
botanist, one day brought some home and told his 
mother to have them prepared, as a special treat for his 
father. When the professor came in to dinner, he 
was delighted to find his favorite dish at his place. 

“‘ These aré not all for me, are they ?” he asked, not 
wishing to be selfish. 

“*Yes, father, | gathered them especially for you,” 
answered the dutiful son. 

Next morning his son was aw aiting - him with rather 
an anxious expression on his face. ‘*Good-morning, 
Dad,” he ventured. ‘‘Did you sleep all right last 
night ie 

‘* Fine,” was the encouraging reply. 

“Not sick at all, or did n't have any pain?” 

‘* Why, of course not, answered the professor. 

“« Hoorah,” said the botanist; ‘‘Il have discovered 
another species that is not poisonous ! ”’ 
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of the various departments, relations of executive heads, and 
general procedure. 
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And you alone are responsible for what you can’t do—for what 
Auditis ly you don’t know about business. The most practical knowledge you 
Duties and methods of the auditer, prin- need in any department of business is brought within your reach by the 


Make Correspondence 
Yourself We pLO KS b ech toae ROLES acieks 


AN EFFICIENT of the American School. Not only easy 
BUSINESS MAN but practical. For these courses will 
Start today striking from your personal take you through any line of work 
records those things you can’t do—those¥4 you wish to master just as you would 
things you can’t do as well as someone else. l th 1 ; And 
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the best of training—practical, broad and While you are holding your grip 
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business-like— is within your reach—now. 
The New Business Courses of the American 

salary, you can quietly qualify 
yourself for the place above 


School are clean-cut diagrams of the best busi- 
ness methods—drawn by experienced men from 

you—or fora transfer to 
the department that 
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practical correspondence instructors in the world. 
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to putting the problems of Modern Business on a basis to be quickly 
and easily mastered by correspondence-study. 


Won't You Test Its Value? 


In the synopsis of courses at the upper corner of this 
page are things you can’t do now —things you 
don’t know now, but things which you can do and 
can know if you will accept our help. MR. 002scrcccrctveessouiesssweseennQbeNCenss'c sas sibs 

If you will send this coupon now, you may 
test and prove the matter for yourself. Are 
not the possibilities worth the making of this 
simple test? Make up your mind now to 
find out — send the coupon. 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. 
One lesson weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. Your only expense is for postage and music 

which averages about 2 centsaday. Established 1898. Thousands of pupils all over the world 
write: ‘‘ Wish I had known of you before.”’ Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. Address, 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. /nstruments supplied 
when needed. Cash or credit. 


Collect Your old Accounts 


And still potein the fii ¢ dong 4 customers Learn how to get them to pay up and keep on giving you oe buai- 
ness. Our new book, * Collection Letters,” tells you how to avoid the snares and entanglements and losses that too 
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READ THIS BOO BEFO YOU WRITE Anes HER | DUNNING LETTER and we assure Toa that YOU 
CAN INCREASE YOUR OWN PERSONAL PULL POW A COLLECTION LETTEK WRITER BY 
1,000 PER CENT. The book is standard size and well Coane for pas m4 A remittance of $1.00 will bring you a copy 
of this book by return mail and MODERN METHODS—a business magazine six years old, nearly 50,000 businéss men 
have become subscribers—for one year. Address T 


MODERN METHODS, 4 RK. & B. Bidg., Detroit,. Mich. 
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Everyone Knows 
That SOME Bonds 


Are Safe 


Because of this the demand is large and 
the yield small. 


We deal in bonds of this chracter. 


The real value of certain other bonds is 
actually known to but few, although any- 
one can investigate and be convinced. 


Because of this the demand is small, 
and because the demand is small, the 
yield is large, while the absolute security is 
equal. 


We do not recommend bonds of this 
classs until we have made thorough investi- 
gation and have an intimate and complete 
knowledge of conditions. 


The result of this research is at your 
disposal. 


Inquiry invited. 
Send for Descriptive Circular G-41. 


Bankers 


PHILADELPHIA: 1429 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. 











In Investing Your Money 
CONSIDER 


The protection of your principal. The 
safest securities are bonds either issued by 
Municipal communities payable by taxation 
or liens upon tangible assets with definite 
maturity and fixed interest returns. 


YOUR _BANKER’S 
REPUTATION 


is your protection, The best asset we have 
is the confidence of investors all over Am- 
erica who have dealt with us for years and 
know our extreme care in buying, which has 
resulted in absolutely no losses in twenty 
years’ business. 














Wecan invest for you $100, or $100,000, 
and offer you forty different issues from 
which to select. 


Consider the following : 


Bowie County, Tex., (Divisional) netting 434%. 
Daytona, Fla., (Schools) netting 44%. 

Calhoun County, Ia., (Drain) netting 5%. 

Woodruff County, Ark., (Levee) netting 514%. 
Idaho Irrigation Co., (U. S. Carey Act) netting 6%. 
Long Bell Lumber, (Southern Pine) netting 6%. 


Send for our list containing descriptions of 
Bonds of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Oklahoma City, Springfield, Ill., and many 
other similar communities. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Laciede Building Home Insurance Bldg. 








OME years ago aman 
with the unmis- 


takable appear- 
ance and bearing of a 
clergyman was shown 
into the inner office of 
a busy banker. His 
nervous and secretive . 
manner lent a suspi- 
cion of something out 
of the common. Had 
he looked less minis- 


terview with one fin- 
ger upon an electric 
push-button, for among 
other responsibilities in 
the latter’s everyday 
life is self-protection 
against ‘“‘ hold-ups” who may demand the cashing of 
worthless checks at the point of a revolver. 

However, the door was shut and the stranger, with- 
out more ado, produced a small vial which he excitedly 
waved, declaring that it contained a product of great 
value and known to all. The little bits of yellow sub- 
stance were evidently gold, or an exceedingly good im- 
itation. The clerical one related how the long-known 
existence of large quantities of gold in sea water had 
been taken advantage of by a friend of his who had 
teached a solution for its profitable extraction in com- 
mercial quantities. 

Funds were imperatively needed for the building of 
a small plant, which, as the process was not patent- 
able, would have to be erected upon a lonely island off 
the coast, or in some equally secluded spot upon tidal 
water. The banker lost no time in declining to take 
any \interest in the affair, and frankly told his visitor 
that ministers had no business to be mixed up with 
anything of the kind; that their well-known lack of 
business ability would, in itself, detract from the plaus- 
ibility of the statement. The minister was not discred- 
ited, so far as his own belief was concerned, but the 
banker supposed him to have been imposed upon. 


The ‘‘Gold from Sea Water’ Craze 


But the other would not take “no” for an answer, 
and, as there was so much earnestness in his manner, 
consent was finally obtained to test the scheme if he 
would tell the names of the chemicals to use, and how 
to use them. This was refused, the need being that 
the experiment should be performed at night, with 
chemicals furnished by the inventor, and in a place of 
his selection. This restriction should have been suf- 
ficient to have warned anybody from further inquiry, 
as it did the banker. Nevertheless, the two conspir- 
ators—at least one proved so to be, and the other his in- 
nocent tool—succeeded in obtaining aid directly from 
investors with no practical banking experience. They, 
in turn, were conducted, in the dead of night, to a 
wharf, through which they lowered a box until it 
rested upon the bottom beneath the salt water. Here 
it remained for a given number of hours. The box 
contained a certain mixture of chemicals which were 
supposed to do the work. At the end of the time, it 
was withdrawn, and nuggets of pure gold were found 
peacefully resting within! No banker of any experi- 
ence would have been deceived by.any such crude 
scheme as this. He would have gone down with the 
box first. The gold had been put in place by a bell- 
diver, approaching under the water from a nearby place 
of concealment. 

This was the famous hoax, known as the ‘‘ Gold 
from Sea Water Craze,” which proved so financially 
disastrous to many persons who chose to disregard the 
usual guideposts of caution which point to dealing 
through the banking fraternity. 

This somewhat long drawn-out tale is given to illus- 
trate two points: Upon the one hand, it demonstrates 
the danger of a layman, as we may term the investor, 
endeavoring to place his money direct. Had those who 
investigated the sea-water scheme first brought it to 
the attention of any reputable banking house and in- 
sisted that it conduct the investigation for them, they 
would never have lost a dollar, because the banker’s 
greater experience in such matters would have discov- 
ered the attempted legerdemain. Financiers may be 
deceived, and often are, but their rules for investiga- 
tion would carry them beyond the point of such child- 
like credulity as was apparent in this case. 

Upon the other hand, it shows the diverse character 
of the numerous propositions brought to the attention of 
the average banker, to which he must give his time and 
attention. For it may prove to be a mistake to turn 
down many of them when a more thorough investiga- 
tion might, and often has, proved the seemingly worth- 
less ones to be desirable. 


Financial Safety Secured at Hazard of Life 


The man having charge of the purchasing depart- 
ment of a banking house must be, as it were, with his 
finger ever upon the trigger, and prepared to listen to 
in investigate, in person or through competent engin- 
eers, propositions of all kinds and descriptions. 

When it comes to making the actual examination of 
the local conditions connected with properties designed 
to secure proposed bond issues, many are the hardships 


Ghe éngineers Keport 
Om 1 he 
caitetncrme  Iryostors Standpomt 


~hy Montgomery Rollins~> 
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and tribulations en 
countered. There ig 
something striking to 
the imagination in the 
thought of one’s being 
compelled to tramp 
across the parched des- 
ert with his ‘‘ dunnage 
bag” strapped to his 
back, pitching his camp 
in the howling wilder- 
ness, and roughing it in 
a heart-breaking way. 
Or you may see him 
clinging to mountain 
peaks, lowering himself 
into cafions by ropes, 
scaling precipitous 
cliffs, or in other places 
; equally hazardous, in 
the daily work of his profession. The development of 
water powers in the Far West, calling for large storage 
reservoirs in mountainous districts that are still trackless 
wildernesses, demands just this sort of heroic work, and 
is but a sample of the character of pioneering projects 
which have to be looked into. 

It is not only requisite to a searching inquisition that 
there shall be someone with a competent scientific 
training to judge the many engineering points encoun- 
tered, but there must be ‘‘horse sense” or business 
sénse applied in liberal doses. In judging as to the 
probable future earning capacity of a property, provid- 
ing the construction obstacles may be overcome, all 
sorts of methods are pursued to extract information 
from the population from which patronage may be 
drawn, in order to ascertain the probable amount of 
business which will accrue. Examples will make this clear. 

An electric railroad to carry freight and passengers 
was to be built into a rich farming district, so as to give 
the population its first good transportation facilities to 
amarket. The great argument in favor of its construc- 
tion was the amount of freight which the farmers would 
furnish, for it was believed that large crops would be 
grown upon the advent of the new line. 

To make this fact assured to those invited to finance 
the securities, practically every farmer for a goodly dis- 
tance upon either side of the proposed road and along 
the full twenty miles or more was interviewed to 
ascertain the probable amount of yearly business each 
would contribute. These results were totaled, and a 
liberal discount made for pardonable optimism on the 
part of the farmers, who might be disposed to paint 
things in rosy hues, as the novelty of electric traction 
meant much to them. Thus, conclusions that were 
wholly justified were reached. 

A member of a banking house was to arrive by an 
early morning train in a distant city, for the purpose of 
examining a lighting property whose bonds had been 
offered him for purchase. He was to meet the manager 
at nine o’clock, and, thus assisted, make his investiga- 
tion. His arrival was at the rather uncomfortable hour 
of 3.30 a. M. Instead of going to the hotel, he pro- 
ceeded, as a total stranger, and unknown to the opera- 
tives, to conduct his examination without the presence 
or distracting influence of the manager, whose interest 
would be all one way. By this means, dependable 
information was obtained from the operatives; the 
plant was seen in working condition, without let or 


hindrance, and knowledge obtained which could not | 


have been had in cooperation with an official of the 
company. 

Even experts, however, are sometimes fooled, and 
losses have been experienced by investors who have 
shown no hesitation in heaping the responsibility upon 
the bankers, when they were hardly to be blamed. 


An Example of Misplaced Confidence 


It can not be expected that some member of the firm 
can make a personal examination of every property, 
and, therefore, this is very frequently left to outside 
experts, whose reports, in the nature of things, are 
often not checked up by a representative of the house 


by which they are employed. If reporting upon natural_ 


resources, such as timber, mines, etc., it would be 
reasonable to accept, without question, the expert’s 
report, as it is the existence of the product rather than 
its market which is to be established. 

Representations by owners are sometimes misleading. 
A loan was desired upon timber property. The intend~ 
ing borrowers set forth in most glowing terms the 
density and value of the growth. A professional for- 
ester of known ability was engaged to personally visit 
the tract, and report upon the value of the stand of 
timber. His investigation showed the loan to be amply 
secured. At the time of his examination, he was con- 
ducted over the supposed property by one of the 
parties in interest, but it never occurred to the forester 
that the territory over which he was shown was not 
to be security for the loan. He had been deceived into 
reporting upon a most desirable growth, belonging to 
entirely different parties. 

All this is not meant to disturb the reader’s peace of 
mind on the matter of reports in general, for the instances 
related are the rare ones. Investors do not need to have 
pointed out the thousand and one good points about 
such matters, nor to be told that all reputable bankers 
are using, as never before, the greatest care in obtain- 
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How (Can | 
Increase My Income ? 


We are a saving people. The average 
American is constantly putting some- 
thing away for arainy day. These sav- 
ings are apt to be deposited where they 
pay from 3%% to 4%, or invested in 
government or municipal bonds, where 
they net from 2% to 44%. 

In days gone by the income from such 
investments was satisfactory, but within 
a few years the cost of living has 
enormously increased and people who 
considered themselves comfortably well 
off are finding it hard to pay their bills. 
The natural tendency of such people is 
to look about to see how they can in- 
crease their income. As a rule they 
cannot increase their salaries and must 
look to their invested funds for an in- 
crease in income and many of them are 
turning to first mortgage public 
utility bonds which net a higher rate 
of interest and, if carefully selected, are 
among the safest investments for this 
purpose. We believe these bonds rank 
next to municipal bonds as safe invest- 
ments, and it is possible to buy well 
secured public utility bonds to-day net- 
ting from 5% to5%%. The additional 
income produced from such an invest- 
ment goes a long way in taking care of 
the increased cost of living. 

We have bonds of this character which 
we have thoroughly investigated and 
which we can place the intending inves- 
tor in a way to investigate himself. We 
should be very glad to forward upon 
application, free of cost, our booklet de- 
scribing such bonds in general, and also 
circulars making special offerings. 

Write for our Public Utility book, also 
for Circular No. 55-A. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 























ESTMENTS, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS { 
As Good as Government Bonds 





Most Government Bonds pay less than | 
12%. Municipal Bonds pay 4} to6%. We 


will send you free our “Safe Invest- 
ment” book—a valuable guide to wise 
investment. Write today. 


3 3 Spitzer Bidg., Toledo. Ohio 
3 Hanover Bank Bidg., N.Y. City 
| Oldest Municipal Bond House west of New York |) 
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SPITZER &G CO. Bonds: 























“IRRIGATION 


and 
WHAT IT MEANS” 


We have prepared a booklet which contains an 
article which appeared recently in a leading New 
York newspaper. This article is a description, by a 
correspondent, of what actually takes place on 
Western lands which have just been opened up by 
irrigation under Government control. Every investor 
interested in irrigation securities should have this 
booklet. Write for it to-day. 


RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE COMPANY, Inc., 


Investment Bonds 


184 La Salle St. 115 Broadw: 18 East 4th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI 

















ing searching reports. There is little danger of the 
investor missing the good points, so it is thought wor*h 
while to point out some of the possible pitfalls, how- 
ever remote. It is the hidden perils which it is ever the 
desire of this column to suggest. 

However we may view it, the ultimate investor in a 
new issue of corporation bonds should be careful to 
demand evidence that competent engineering investiga- 
tions have been made. The intent of this advice is not 
that well-known corporations already in existence 
should, necessarily, have their securities backed up with 
certificates of engineers. It is more the newer or 
smaller projects that should be safeguarded in this way. 
Common sense must be used in regard to this point, 
but an engineer’s certificate is often necessary. The 
wording of this certificate is a subject for thought, for it 
should be in form so as to show, beyond question, that 
an exhaustive examination has been made, and that all 
construction so far accomplished is proper and within 
the lines that experience has shown to be best; that 
power, if a factor in the project, is sufficient for present 
needs, and likely to be so for reasonable future require- 
ments. 


An Engineer’s Report Is a Good Thing to Have 


In fact, on the engineer’s report depends so much 
that too great pains can not be expended in studying it 
and ascertaining that all reasonable care and precautions 
have been taken. The engineer should be required to 
be one of good standing and repute, and his report 
should be sufficient to set forth in detail all requisite 
information. 

It is not unusual for railway and other public service 
corporations to provide, in the mortgages securing their 
bonds, that an extension of the property by an increased 
issue under the same mortgage may be made up to a 
certain percentage of the actual cost of such extension, 
all based upon an engineer’s certificate. Here it follows 
that exceeding vigilance must be exercised to see that 
these certificates properly show the expenditure of this 
money. 

When all is said and done, however, too much 
weight must not be given to the engineer’s report. 
The average person is prone to accept a creditable 
report as to the physical efficiency of the property as 
all important. It is very important, but not as essen- 
tial as the business tributary to the road or plant itself. 
Of what value would it be to construct the best gas 
works in the world, located in the Desert of Sahara? 
To whom would the output be sold? It is infinitely 
better to have a poorly constructed plant in a section 
with great business possibilities, than the most excellent 
one without sufficient business back of it. In the first 
instance, the large surplus earnings will provide means 
to reconstruct the poorer parts, and steadily improve 
the property, as a whole, without increasing the capital 
investment; whereas, in the other case, no matter how 
well constructed and equipped a plant might be, it 
would soon go to rack and ruin because of insufficient 
earnings to compensate the wear and tear. 


A Case of Misrepresentation 


An engineering house is sometimes open to tempta- 
tion. Itis well that men employed in this capacity 
should be of the highest integrity, for there are certain 
ethics which should be strictly observed. To the 
credit of the profession in general, remarkably few 
breaches of trust have occurred, but that it is within the 
realm of possibility for them wre to the lure of gold 
is a fact which investors should know. For purposes 
of illustration, let us refer to the case of a small railroad 
which had been built into a region incapable of gener- 
ating enough freight business for profitable operation. 
In due course, interest was defaulted upon the bonded 
debt, and a reorganization committee appointed. - This 
committee employed a firm of engineers to report upon 
the property, and, if possible, to suggest a plan of re- 
organization which would place it upon an income- 
producing basis. The experts began their duties, and 
their preliminary reports were very discouraging. By 
chance, however, the engineers obtained confidential 
information of the discovery of large coal deposits close 
to the line of the road, and in a locality where coal was 
not generally supposed to exist. The development of 
mines here would mean a vast amount of freight busi- 
ness for the railroad, with every prospect.of transform- 
ing it into a handsome revenue producer. Acting on 
this information, and instead of reporting the fact to 
the bondholders’ committee, as was the bounden duty 
of the engineers, the latter quietly bought out as many 
of the bondholders as possible, which, owing to the un- 
certainty as to the outcome, they were able to do at a 
very low figure. 

This was a breach of confidence and faith. They 
had been employed as experts, as one would employ a 
lawyer to represent his personal interests. The en- 
gineering house was supposed to act for the best in- 
terests of its clients. The venture ultimately proved 
profitable, but the loss was very considerable to those 
who had parted with their securities at needlessly low 
prices, which they certainly would not have done had 
they been given the information to which they were 
entitled. 

It is hgped that this article may help to show the 
mental activity necessary to properly pass upgn any 
corporation issue, and to prove how utterly valueless an 
investigation on the part of an inexperienced man or 
investigator, on his own account, is apt to prove. 
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_Irrigation Bonds_ 


@ We believe that an income of from five and 
one-half to six per cent. may be obtained with 
safety from selected issues of Irrigation Bonds, 
and recommend them to those desiring to rein- 
vest their money so as to obtain a better interest 
return. 


a 


@ This class of bonds is especially well adap- 
ted to the requirements of the average pri- 
vate investor, as they usually mature serially, 
so that a long or short time investment may be 
made as desired, and they are obtainable in 
denominations of $100, $500 and $1000. 


& 


@ We are now offering to banks and individ- 
ual investors a new issue of bonds which we 
regard as exceptionally attractive, secured by 
irrigated land in the fertile Sacramento Valley 
of California. These bonds are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the American 
Water Works & Guarantee Company of 
Pittsburg. Since the organization of this 
Company 28 years ago, there has never been 
a single day's delay in the payment of either 
principal or interest on any bond that it has 
guaranteed, and we have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending this issue as a safe investment. 


w* 
Send for Circular No. S. 12 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


























| Investment Bonds 


Yielding about 


4% t0 5%% 


For a long period of years we have been 
making a careful study of the investment 
business as related to the individual bond 
buyer. It is our experience that the 
average investor does not want to impair 
the safety of his or her principal by pur- 
chasing bonds yielding a return in excess 
of a fairly liberal rate of income. 

We have issued a circular describing a 
carefully selected list of investment bonds 
now selling at prices to yield about 4% to 
544%. The bonds do not represent new 
forms of investment, which have yet to 
establish a record for stability and perman- 
ency of value. On the contrary, they are 
secured upon properties of demonstrated 
valueand earning power. They have been 
purchased by well-informed investors and 
conservatively managed institutions, and 
have a reasonably broad market. We 
recommend them as being, in our judg- 
ment, thoroughly safe and conservative 
investments, which should prove to be of 
growing value. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 79. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Chicago, lil. 
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6% 


With Safety 


za 
We are the Oldest and Largest Banking 
louse in the United States specializing in 


Municipal 
Irrigation 
Bonds 


Bonds have been growing rapidly in 
| favor. 
[heir popularity is due to the Liberal Rate of 
me al < the /deal Security they offer. 
[here are special reasons why we can offer 
particular advantages in the selection of 
ents. 
you have money to invest you will be inter- 
1 in the following facts : 
i—Municipal bonds are acknowledged the best form 
f investment. 
2—The value back of these bonds increases rather than 
decreases with each year. 
3—In all our thirty years’ experience there has never 
een a DEFAULT IN THE INTEREST OR 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS of bonds of this des- 
ription sold by us. 

Owing to the long establishment of this house, 
practically all irrigation projects of the entire coun- 
y are submitted to us FIRST. Our cierings 
therefore, contain ONLY THE B F 

THESE ISSUES. 


*We Buy All Our Bonds Outright 


6—We are associated with the leading irrigation engi- 
srs, and have our own engineering corps, which 
repor ‘ng exhaustively upon all offerings before the 
Bonds are bought by us. 
rhe ae ee of a house of our character, 
with our facilities and experience, is invaluable to 
purchasers of these securities. 
8—Savings banks and Life Insurance Companies are 
iying Municipal Irrigation Bonds. 
9 The se bonds are issued by a direct vote of the 
people, and are a prior lien -to every other form of 
indebtedness, farm mortgages, etc. 


TEAR < OFF THIS COUPON | AND MAIL TODAY 


F: arson, Sai & y 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
More than 30 years’ experience 
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New York Chicago 
21 Broad Street First National Bank Bidg. 
Dear} Sirs: — Please send me Circular 10,246 


lunicipal Irrigation Bonds.” 
Name 
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Investors’ Handbook Free 


An exceedingly useful little booklet, with cha ere > Invest- 
ent and ~ 9y ation. How Money i is Lost. is Really 
fe? Shall it be Bonds or Stocks? ite Savings 
B Banks, and a valuable table, showing the yields of bonds at 
fferent rates when bought at different prices. Sent free on 
e sceipt of a postal card, if you state whether or not you will 
have $500.00 or more to invest during the coming year. 
for list of mortgages, yielding 6¢; absolutely safe. 
THE JOHN M. C. MARBLE COMPANY, #.W. Hellman Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Literature in 
Our Village 


[Continued from page 85) 


‘*Aw, Ma! just let me read a ha’t a second longer. 
Only just a teeny while. Please.” 

‘*Is it very interesting ?”” 

Is it?) Why, the guerillas have captured Archie 
Winters—he’s Frank’s cousin—and they've got him 
standing on a barrel with a rope .around his neck, and 
they ’re just going to knock the barrel away. Going to 
hang him fora spy! Yes, sir! You know that Frank 
and the Union soldiers are waiting on the very next 
page to rush in and save Archie. Of course they are! 
Otherwise what would become of all the rest of the 
books in the series? But you can’t wait until morning 
for that rescue. Therefore you plead for time. 

Mother would have allowed it, too; she did some- 
times. But Aunt ’Mandy speaks up. 

“Hum! What is it you’re readin’ ?” 

‘** Frank Before Vicksburg.’ It’s bully. 
it’s kind of history, you know.” 

This last is a bulwark against attack. 
availeth nothing. Aunt ’Mandy sniffs. 

““‘Um-m! Yes, | presume likely. I can’t see what 
you ’re thinkin’ of, sister, to let that child read such 
dreadful, sensational trash. If he was my son he should 
read useful books, somethin’ that would do him some 
good. You know as well as! do how boys who read 
stuff like that turn out. All right! you wait and see.” 

Well, perhaps we’ve waited long enough, so let us 
see. ‘‘Snuppy” Rogers is a house painter by profes- 
sion and, so far as you know, has never run away to 
sea or been a stowaway. ‘‘Oaks” Considine, who 
subscribed to the ‘‘ Boys of New York,” and therefore, 
according to Aunt ’Mandy, should have developed into 


And—and 


It is frail and 


a pirate, or, at the very least, a murderer, is neither— 
yet. ‘‘Peeler” Davis, whose favorite author was 
William Thomes, is a minister and not a bushranger. 


Sim Taylor did take to drinking and went to the dogs, 
though whether his course in ‘‘ Oliver ig helped 
him thither is extremely doubtful. But Gus Snow 
the model, the studious youth who doted on histories 
and biographies and ‘‘ useful” books—Ah, ha! where 
ishe? Well, unfortunately, he has done quite as well 
as the rest; maybe a little better. He is a merchant in 
Boston and—you hate to confess it—is prosperous and 
moral. 

So Aunt ’Mandy’s prophecy did come true or did not, 
according to the viewpoint and according to the man- 
ner of most prophecies. At any rate, the youth of our 
village at the present day stands in no danger from con- 
tamination by sensational literature. Last summer 
when you were there for a month, your own boy had 
a ‘‘card” at the Atkins Public Library. You looked 
over some of the books that he seemed to enjoy. Their 
authors’ names were unfamiliar and they were pretty 
dull, and oh! oh! so silly and improbable. Not much 
like those convincing and thrilling tales you used to 
find in ‘‘ The Ladies’ Select Library.” 

It is true that you attempted to read one or two of 
those tales recently and were somewhat disappointed. 
There was ‘‘ Work and Win, or the Adventures of Smart 
Boy.” That used to be a dandy book! a ripping book! 
Now, when you read how the twelve-year-old hero 
rescued his sister from an asylum for the insane and de- 
fied his wicked uncle to touch her, brandishing a ball 
bat threateningly, you wondered at the said uncle’s for- 
bearance and marveled that he did not seize and spank 
the ‘‘smart boy” forthwith. In fact, you sniffed dis- 
gust and threw the book into a corner. But that was 
the state of mind you were in at the time. It must 
have been. ‘‘Work and Win” was a good book, a 
tipping book! At any rate you will never reread 

rank Before Vicksburg.” You will take no chances 
with that memory. 

What was the question we started with? Oh, yes. 
**Was our village a literary community?” Well—er 


—er—was it? 
‘New York Patriotism 


[s THis funny? Or is it tragic? A typical crowd of 

New Yorkers was watching the historical pageant 
of the Hudson-Fulton celebration pass when the Royals 
came by playing the Star Spangled Banner in high 
martial time. 

“*Hats off!” called some one. But the crowd was 
slow about responding, not from a lack of patriotism 
so much, perhaps, as from a fear of doing something 
unconventional. Just then a beautiful float hove in 
sight. Something impelled the crowd to applaud, and 
before they realized what they were about, every man 
had bared his head in honor of the figure on the mov- 
ing pedestal. It was the ‘‘ Goddess of Liberty.” Do 
New Yorkers not recognize the national anthem, or do 
they save their honors for local celebrities ? 


Poor Old Ocean 


“War do you suppose, Algernon,” the young thing 
asked, ‘‘is the reason the ocean is salty ¢ “ade 
“1 am sure | don’t know,” drawled Algy, ‘‘ unless 
it is because there are so many codfish in it.” 


Success Magazine 
SEND FOR 


“INVESTMENT FACTS” 


It Means Much 
Som ast= 


Every investor, small or large, should have a 
copy of this new book. 

It gives the facts about North Dakota and the North 
Dakota Farm Mortgage. 

These mortgages are secured by the most fertile 
farms in a rich and growing country where values have 
increased 100% in four years. 

This type of investment is safe, very safe. Mr. Will- 
iamson unas handled over $1,500,000.00 and never has 
there been a day’s delay in the payment of either inter- 
est or principal. 

The income is very liberal. It is the utmost that an 
investment of this degree of safety can pay. It is 64, 
almost twice that paid by Eastern investments of the 
same security. 

One chapter is devoted to the discussion of 


Careful Investor 





WALTER L. WILLIAMSON S$ 


SERVICE TO INVESTORS 





In this chapter is explained the infinite care with 
which a mortgage is selected before it can be known as 
a Williamson Farm Mortgage. 

Whether you ever intend to buy Farm Mortgages of 
Walter L. Williamson or not you will find this manual 
very interesting and of great practical value to you as 
an investor. 

You will find between the covers of this book the 
answers to many questions that ydu as an investor 
would want to ask. Send for it today. “aa No. 222 (8) 


Walter L. Williamson 





NORTH AKOTA 
























” 6% for 22 Years 
A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds 


Based on the Stable and Certain ‘ 
Earning Power of New 
York Real Estate 


Selected New York real estate is 


the soundest investment basis known. 
For 22 years this Company has been success- 


« 
ful in the New York field. 
P pec 22 years its Bonds have been time-tried 
anic-tested. 









“se 22 years the Compess's dealings have 


been a matter of sp record. 
For 22 con BS paid 6% to investors on due date 
—neary $4,000,000 bonds have offered to conservative in 
or ears its ve - 
vestors tho these essentials of an ideal investment: Highest 
Interest Return, Cash Realizability and Utmost Safety: 
A-R-E Six's are issued in two forms: 
6% Coupon Bonds 
For those who wish te invest $100 or more. 
6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who wish to save $25 or more @ year. 
Interesting literature and map of New York City on request. 


American Real Estate Company 


Founded 1 
851,866.07 Capital end Surplus, $1! ,753,111.16 
dis Might‘ Dey Dank Bank Bldg. . 627 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Sent on application without charge, and inquiries of individual investors 
carefully answered. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members of New York Stock Exchange) 
42 Broadway, New York 


ADVERTISERS 
AND SUBSCRIBERS 


WE HOLD ourselves responsible 
for fair dealing between our 
advertisers and subscribers of record. 
See and read carefully our guarantee 
to subscribers on page 71. 
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Through the Spirit of 
lapi 


[Continued from page §2] 


She was sitting erect in her bed, her eyes were wide, the 
pose of her head erect and vigorous. She appeared a 
span taller, and when she spoke her voice seemed to issue 
from a deep and powerful chest. 

With Eugene as a scared interpreter, Pogosa said: 
‘Here, now where we are encamped, a battle took place 
many winters ago, and some of the exiles were slain. 
One of these was lapi, the husband of Pogosa. He it 
was who could not speak Shoshoni."’ 

Impatiently Boone asked, ‘‘ will she be able to show us 
the mine ?’’ 

‘‘She will try, but she is old and her mind is misty. 
She say she is grateful to you, Red Beard, and will give 
the gold to you. She asks that you take her back to her 
own people after you find the mine.’ 

‘‘Is the mine far from here ?’’ asked Wetherell gently. 

‘*No, but it is very hard to find.”’ 

‘*Can't you trace the trail on a piece of paper for me?"’ 
he inquired. 

‘‘No, Pogosa can not make the road. She can only 
tell you. Send the other white man away." 

‘‘Vamoose !'"" Wetherell called with a note of triumph 
in his voice, and Boone faded away. 

With faltering voice Pogosa began the all-important 
part of hertale. ‘‘The mine is on the head of the Wind 
River. Not far, but the way is very hard. Pogosa will 
not be able to lead you. From where we are you cross 
the valley to the mountain. You turn to your right and 
descend to a small lake lying under a bank of snow. 
This bank is held up by a row of black rocks. Below 
this lake is a stream and a long hill of round stones, all 
mixed together. On the west side of this ridge, just above 
another small lake, you will find the mine." 

‘Can it be approached from below ?"’ 

‘‘No, a great canyon and many cliffs are there—’’ Her 
voice ceased abruptly. As suddenly as if life had been 
instantly withdrawn, she fell back upon her bed, and 
Eugene, released from the grasp of her hand, fled to 
Boone, leaving Wetherell alone with the mystery. 

‘‘She seems to have dropped into a sort of trance,” 
he said to Boone, as he came back to the camp-fire. 

“Have you faith enough to follow those directions ?"’ 
asked his partner. 

‘I certainly have.”’ 

Boone laughed. ‘‘She may have a different set of 
directions to-morrow night. What sayest thou, Eugene ? 
Pogos’ all same fraud ?”’ 

Eugene, cowering close to the fire, needed not speech 
to make evident his awe of the battle-field. ‘‘Injun 
spirits all ‘round,’” he whispered. ‘Hear ‘em? They 
cry to Pogos’.’’ He lifted a hand in warning. 

“It's only the wind in the dead pines,’’ said Boone 
contemptuously. 

‘‘ Plenty Injun spirits. They cry/'’ persisted Eugene. 

‘« There speaks the primitive man,'' remarked Wetherell. 
‘Our ancestors in Ireland or Wales or Scotland all had 
the same awe and wonder of the dark—just as the negroes 
in the South believe that on certain nights the dead sol- 
diers of Lee and Grant rise and march again.”’ 


Boone yawned. ‘‘Let’s turn in and give the witches 
full swing. It's certainly their kind of a night."’ 
Eugene spoke up. ‘‘ Me sleep on your tepee. Pogos’ 


scare me plenty hard."’ 

Ridicule could not affect him, and out of pity for his 
suffering, Wetherell invited him to make down his bed in 
the doorway of his own little tent. 

‘I hope Gran’ma won't have another fit in the middle 


of the night,’’ said Boone sleepily. ‘‘If she does, you can’ 


interview her alone. I'm dead to the world till dawn.”’ 

Nothing happened after this save that an occasional 
nervous chill overcame Eugene and caused him to yell 
out, ‘‘ What's that ?’’ in a suppressed voice. ‘‘ You hear 
‘em voice?’’ he asked several times; to all of which 
Wetherell replied, ‘‘It is the wind—lie down, it is only 
the wind.”’ 

Musing upon the singular business in the deep of the 
night, Wetherell concluded that Pogosa, in a moment of 
emotional exaltation, and foreseeing her inability to guide 
him in person, had taken this method of telling him truly 
where the mine lay. 

A mutter of voices in Pogosa’s tepee interrupted his 
thought. ‘She is delirious again,’’ he thought, but 
the cold nipped, and he dreaded rising and dressing. As 
he hesitated he thought he could distinguish two voices. 
Shaking Eugene, he whispered, ‘‘ Listen, Eugene, tell me 
what is going on in Pogosa’s tent."’ 

The half-breed needed no awakening. ‘‘She speak 
Sioux. I no speak Sioux. Some Sioux man’s talk with 
her. Mebbe so her husband.”’ 

Wetherell smiled and snuggled downin his bed. ‘‘ All 
right, Eugene. If Iapi is there he will take care of her. 
Good night." 

Morning broke gloriously clear, crisp and frosty. The 
insects were inert. The air had lost its heat and murk. 
The sun struck upon the sides of the tepees with cheerful 
glow, and all was buoyant, normal and bracing as the 
partners arose. 

Hurrying to Pogosa’s tepee, Wetherell peepedin. ‘I 
wonder if she remembers her performance?’’ he asked 
himself, but could not determine, since she refused to 
answer Eugene when he questioned her. She took the 
food which Wetherell gave her, but did not eat or drink. 
Slowly she rose and hobbled away over the frosty grass 
toward the grave of Iapi. 

‘*That’s a bad sign,’’ Boone observed. ‘‘ What's she 
going to do now, Eugene ?"’ 

‘She's goin’ put meat by stone. 
spirits come eat."’ 

‘*Well, she'd better absorb some of the grub herself.”’ 

“I think it’s a beautiful act,’’ professed Wetherell, 
lifting his field-glass to study her motions. ‘‘She’s happy 
now. She and her dead sweetheart are together again.”’ 

‘*I know Iapi once,’’ Eugene volunteered. ‘‘ He big 
man, very strong. Good rider. One spring all people 
hungry. No game. Ponies weak. lapi say go kill sheep. 


Mebbe so Injun 
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Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 


Guaranteed by The American Water Works and Guarantee Co. 
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100,000 acres of land. 


(3) The company possesses an unusual water right, granted by the State and 
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Farm Land 
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Value 


naking investments the first consideration should 
be the character of the security. Every investor 
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Washakie hear of killing sheep. Send warriors. Iapi here. 
Make battle. Kill mebbe so four, six Injun. Kill Iapi. 
Washakie sorry now. His spirit cry in trees last night.”’ 

“Better let Pogosa alone for the day. The sun is 
warming the rocks. She is no longer cold. We can 
leave our camp bere and scout around on our own 
account, returning this afternoon.” 

‘They rode across the valley in the direction indicated 
by the Voice. It was a bewildering maze into which the 
prospector must descend in search of the gold which is 
marked in yellow letters on some maps of the State. 
Several times did Wetherell drop into the basins, search- 
ing in vain for the small lake and the black-walled bank 
of snow, but at last Eugene's eye detected faint indica- 
tions of a trail. 

‘““We've struck the right trail this time,’’ exulted 
Wetherell. ‘‘Here is the wall of black rocks."’ There 
was no snow, but he argued that the season having been 
extraordinarily,warm and wet, this land-mark had tem- 
porarily disappeared. 

‘*T am sure this is the lake and stream,’ 
Wetherell. ‘‘ See where the snow has lain.”’ 

‘* How far down do you figure the mine was?"’ 

‘*Some miles below, near a second lake. I’m afraid we 
can't make it this trip. It will be dark by the time we 
reach camp. We'll just mark the spot and come back 
to-morrow.” 

Boone was for pushing on. 
get back?"”’ 

‘*I'm thinking of Pogosa—"’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ There's grub and shel- 
ter handy. She can come down any time and feed."’ 

‘*Yes, but I hate to think of her all alone. She may 
be worse."’ 

‘*Send Eugene back. We don't need him now." 

Wetherell was almost as eager to go on as Boone, but 
could not banish the pathetic figure of Pogosa so easily. 
Now that all signs pointed to the actual mine, his blood 
was fired with passion for the gold. 

‘* Eugene, go back and wait for us. 
is comfortable. We'll return by dark."’ 

The word ‘‘dark"’ sent a shiver through Eugene. He 
shook his head. ‘‘No. I'm afraid. Sp'rits come again.”’ 

‘*Come on,"’ said Boone, ‘‘you can't make him do 
that. If we hurry we can get down to the other lake and 
back by sunset. ‘The squaw will take care of herself. She's 
used to being alone—besides, the spirits are with her.”’ 

With the hope that it was not far, Wetherell yielded and 
set off down the slope, following the bank of the stream. 
Soon the other lake could be seen not far below them, 
and slipping, sliding amid a cascade of pebbles, the gold- 
seekers, now glowing with certainty of success, plunged 
straight toward the pool. Two or three times this preci- 
pitous method of descent led them into blind alleys from 
which they were obliged to climb, but at last, just as the 
sun went behind the imperial peak, they came out upon 
the shore of the little tarn which lay shallowly over a 
perfectly flat floor of cream-colored sand. 

‘Here we are,"’ said Boone. ‘‘ Now if your ghost 
proves a liar, Pogosa must answer for it. Here is the 
rocky ridge on the east—"’ , 

‘And here is trail,’’ called Eugene, pointing to a faint 
line leading straight into the pines. 

Wetherell spurred his horse into this trail, and in less 
than five minutes came upon the mine. It was not a 
shining thing to look at, so he did not shout. It was 
merely a cavernous opening in a high ledge of dark rock. 
On one side stood the sunken and decaying walls of a 
small log hut. The roof had fallen in, and vines filled the 
interior. In front of the door and all about, lumps of 
reddish, rusty looking rock were scattered. A big stone 
hollowed in the middle showed that it had been used as 
a mortar for crushing the ore. The tunnel itself was 
irregular in shape and almost high enough to admit a 
horse. It dipped slightly from the threshold. 

Boone spoke first, in a tone Of suppressed excitement, 
‘* Well, let's see what she's like.”’ 


' declared 


‘*What matter if we don't 


See that Pogosa 


“I trust Pogosa. Up goes our poster,"’ replied 
Wetherell. 

“All right. You put up the sign while I examine this 
ore.’ 


With his hatchet Wetherell set to work hewing a square 
face on a tree. He was putting the first tack in his 
placard when Boone walked over toward him and with ex- 
aggeratedly quiet voice said, ‘‘ Just look at that, will you?” 

Wetherell took the lump of ore and thrilled to the sight. 
It needed no expert to discern the free gold which lay in 
thin scales and sparkling lumps all through the rock. 

‘*T want to yell,’’ said Boone, and his voice trembled. 

‘Don't do it!"’ said Wetherell. ‘‘ Let's hurry back to 
cam and move down here. I won't feel safe till we do.” 

don’t leave this place to-night, Andy. You and 
Eugene go back to camp. I'llstay here and hold down 
the find.” 

Wetherell, tremulous with excitement and weak in the 
knees, remounted his horse and set off for camp. It was 
a long climb and the latter part of it tedious by reason of 
the growing darkness and the weariness of the horses. 
Wetherell’s pony would not lead and was fairly at the 
end of his powers, but at last they reached their camping 
place. Wetherell’s first thought was of Pogosa. She 
was nowhere in sight and her tepee was empty. 

‘*She on hill,"” declared Eugene. ‘‘Lying down on 
stone. Injun cry there three days."’ 

‘*The poor old thing. She'll be famished and chilled 
to the bone. It's a shame, our leaving her alone this 
way. But that’s the way of the man in love with gold. 
Greed destroys all that is tender and loyal in a man. I 
am going right up and bring her down. Eugene, you 
start a fire and put some coffee on to boil.”’ 

With a heart full of pity, the repentant gold-seeker hur- 
ried toward the cairn. The crumpled little figure, so 
tragic in its loneliness and helpless grief, was lying where 
he had left it. She did not stir at the sound of his foot- 
steps—nor when he laid his hand softly on her shoulder. 

‘‘Come, Pogosa,’’ he said with gentle authority. 
‘*Come, coffee, fire waiting. We found the mine. 
You're rich—you shall go back to your people. Come !"’ 

Something in the feel of her shoulder, in the agen: 


rigidity of her pose startled and stilled him. He shook 
her questioningly. She was stark as stone. Her body 
had been cold for many hours. Her spirit was with lapi. 
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and New York Real Estate at that 


As comprised in the Assets of the Company, aggregat- 
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CASH AVAILABILITY 
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interest at any time after one year, 
on 60 days’ notice. 


INTEREST 
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Fashion endorses 


folded collar. 


ARROW 
COLLARS 


the close front 
It is the notch in the 
“Belmont” and “Chester” that makes 
them sit close in front. No folded collar 


with a buttonhole meets in front and 


stays that way. They are the easiest 
collars to put on and take off. 


15 cents, 2 for 25 cents. In-Canada, 20 cents, 3 for 50 Cents. 


Send for the Ara-Notch Folder. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers, 471 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
ARROW CUFFS, 25 CENTS. In Canada, 35c. 


Ara-Notch, patented Ang. 8, 1909. 





short pleated bosoms. 
able for business wear. 





SHIRTS 


In the neat Whitby BLACK and 
WHITE STRIPES in long or 


Most suit- 


$1.50. In Canada, $2.25. 


Send for booklet “ Proper Dress.” ; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., 471 River Stréet, Troy, N. Y. 













LIFEBUDY 


SOAP 


Has “ That Clean Smell” 
which distinguishes it from ordinary 
soaps. The odor of LIFEBUOY 
associates itself with utter clean-ness 
and wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory of all 
soaps. Cleans and disinfects at the same 
time. Prevents the infection of cuts and 
scratches which may become poisoned. 


Qc 


At your 
Grocers 
LEVER BROS 
COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass 














A Modern Parable 


"THe owner of a lumber camp prepared himself to go 

on agreat journey, and he summoned before him 
his three servants.. To the first he gave ten acorns, 
and to the second five acorns, and to the third one 
acorn. He was gone many years, till it seemed he 
would never return. But orie day he came back and 
again called before him his three servants. ‘‘Give me, 
O my servants,” he said, ‘‘an account of thy steward- 
ship.” And the servant who had received the ten 
acorns answered him and said, ‘‘O master, | planted 
the ten acorns which thou gavest me and they grew into 
trees. - And I did cut down the trees and with the wood 
thereof built | boats. And the boats | did sell and 
bought houses. And the houses sold | also and bought 
banks. And lo! yesterday all the banks failed and | 
am now a fruined man and do crave mercy.” But the 
master, greatly angered at this tale, ordered the servant 
to be seized and cast into prison. And then spoke up 
the second servant who had received the five acorns. 


‘*O master, I likewise planted my acorns and built | 


boats with their wood. But | sailed the boats, and 
o, the boats leaked and did sink! And now l, too, 
am a ruined man and do crave mercy.” But the master 
did order him to be seized, even as the first servant, 
and cast into prison. Then spake up the servant who 
had received the one acorn. ‘‘O master, | knew thee 
for a hard and exacting man and | painted thy acorn 
with gold and silver stripes and did exhibit it as the 
only existing egg of the Dodo, and now | can write my 
check for ten figures.” Then replied the master, ‘‘ Well 
done, though good and faithfulservant. Enter thou into 
iny bag there, and receive one hundred more acorns.” 

Morac: Hide not thy light under a bushel basket 
lest perchance ye burn the basket. 
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The Best Business Card 


for your use and for any man’s use who desires 
the distinction of attention to little things is the 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card. It will get 


close and careful scrutiny, and that means an audience 
with most favorable attitude of mind from your prospect, 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


not only save fifty per cent of your cards, but they are al- 
ways together and get at-able when you want to hand one out, 
They are always clean, perfectly flat, and every edge is 
smooth and perfect. Send for a sample and detach the 
cards one by one and see for yourself. Send today. 
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TEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. Pan. 


€.K. HARRIS FI@HER OviLOING 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 


Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 


29-31 East Adams St., Chicago 
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: meet them. 
now—this very day—that you 
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Clean-Up of Clarkson’s 


Bankrupt Book Bargains 


At 10c to SOc on the Dollar 
»ck at wholsale prices and below. A few 
and a few thousand odd volumes left over from 
ection of book bargains ever made for a holi- 
almost given away. Get my Bargain List be- 
buy quick or miss your life’s chance fora 

of paper and printing—binding free. 


Books‘ Shipped on Approval 


n in your own home before paying, and re- 

expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Sample Prices—All New Books 

were $1.50: my price, 38c, List includes; 


Shepherd of the Hills, That Printer of Udell’s, 
Weavers, Oootor, and hundreds of others at 38c. to 45c. 


Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents 
All Best New Fiction at Slashed Prices 


Pun. Paice My Paice 





Shakespeare, complete, 39 vols. . $13.75 $3.90 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 vols. 48.00 1175 
Gospels in Art Fee Tae 20.00 1.95 
Famous Pictures : i ‘ 12.00 1.50 
Stevenson, 10 vols. De Luxe . . 39.00 9.75 

De Luxe editions of nearly 100 standard au- 
thors at similar bargains: Also nearly 200 different 


ular sets for next to nothing. Thousands of 
on nearly every subject—to be closed out 
xc. on the dollar. 

Free Bargain Ligé illustrated descriptions. Send 
tae ————_,€,€ for if, Postal card request will 
e what I have. I buy bankrupt stocks and re- 

own price and close them out quick ata 
4 eoncosttome. Bon’t miss these clean- 
up bargains. All books guaranteed new and perfect. 


David 8. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
228 Clarkson Building Chicage 


LIGHT *,y51ROM 
Get ‘Light FREE — 


klet tells how. Brightest, safest, cheapest 

tr houaee or store. Burns 96% air to4% gaso- 
400 candle-power per mantle. Costs ¥% cent 
,our. Leaks impossibie. Endorsed by insurance 
iunies. No noise. Nosmell. Least heat. Write 






































BystTrom Gas Lamp Co., Dept. E, DEFIANCE,O.* 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Star ta Mall Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
tell you how. V te? good profit. Everything furnished. No 

atalog t p re roposition Write at once for our “ Starter ’’ and free 

‘ . . Kruger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ii. 





























bel Fishing Rea 


Won their fame years ago and became ‘‘The ad- 

mired ofall anglers.”” They are made by the most 
expert workmen. They have the best guides, bar 
none. They do not warp. They have no perishable 
windings to break. Perfect for casting, trolling, or still 
fishing. Unequaled for hooking nibblers and playing 
tender-mouthed fish. Stand the severest strain of 
rough work. Suitable for every kind of fishing. 
Guaranteed three years. Sold by the best deal- 
ers in all parts of the world. Look for the name 
“BRISTOL” always on the reel seat of the 
genuine. Write for catalog mailed free 
with useful fish hook disgorger if you 
state the name of your dealer. 


On receipt of 25c we will mail the season's 
most pe ie Jishing calendar (19330), a 

reproduction in full colors of N. Wyeth’s 

beautiful oil painting entitled * The Enthu- 

stast.’ 


THE HORTON MFG. co., 
47 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 








$8,000 - $10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by owners of 


our famous Merry-Go-Rounds. 
It is a big-paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing for the 
man who can't stand indoor 
work, is not fit for heavy work, 
and has some money to invest 
in a money-maker. We make 
everything in the Riding-Gal- 
lery line from a hand-power 
Merry-Go-Round to the high- 
est grade Carousselles. They are simple in construction 
and require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
303 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 


ing eee 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, 
Nermal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 
250 page catrleg free. Write te- 


prot, Gmang THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
lis 


Dept. 102, Springfield- Mass. 














«# Magic Lanterns 


WITH THE NEW ALCO-RADIANT LIGHT 
j Can be used anywhetfe ; no electricity required ; 
| a brilliant, pure whitelight. We make Electric 
4 Lanterns specially for Schools, Churches, Miss- 
Traveling Lecturers. A 


mt. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
it. 5, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelp hit 


Fremoh Gems 











QO Looks like a diamond—wears like a dia- 
@ mond— ancy guaranteed forever—stan 

PS oe mS. like a diamond—stands heat like & dia- 

f@ mond—has no paste, foil or artificial backing. 

BSet only in solid gold mountings. 1-20th the 

moot of diamonds. A marvelously recon- 

itructed gem. Not an imitation. Sent on 

rs proval. eee for our catalog, it’s free. 

=| No canvassers 
Remoh Jewelry ( 0., 431 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


Baden You Buy Get Our Price on 
TYPEWRITERS 


We have all standard makes in slightly used 
but perfectly rebuilt machines, guaranteed to 
stand as much service as new full priced ma- 
chines but priced one half to two thirds less. 
Remingtons $32.50, Smith 3 remiers, $27.50, and 
Fay Sholes $20.00. Write for list of other ma- 
chines. We ship on approval and rent machines anywhere. 


Rockwell Barnes Company, 704 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, II. 


HADDOCK’S SUCCESS BOOKS 


ARE WORK-BOOKS, not essays. Y ome. man said: “Don’t say a 
word, "ee aa m founding my whole life on ‘Power for Sue- 
eess.’” La “The greatest training-book [ know.” Business 
a. -< ¢ ‘Power of Will”: ‘Worth $5,000.00. These practical 

a bank, take you into your ground floor self, and 
valid ro La, up and out to win your yery best. They are returnable, too, 

, after Bre oe days. re pas oor lose. Get our handsome 

poe LS POW BRARY, AUBURNDALE 
STATION, BOSTON, Mi MASS, 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 70- hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions 
American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, II! 
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THE TITUS 
MAIL SYSTEM 


MADE THESE MEN a 


You can improve your health an 
increase your strength just as these 
=. Messrs. W. enke and 

Lioyd, have done by means of my 
om of physieal culture, 

hether you a re strong or delicate, 
enntaiae or frail, my course of physi- 
cal culture will increase your store of 
health and strength. Weu do it all yeurse!f, and you carry 
out the training in your home. Mine is the system along the lines 
of which Rolandow, Sandow and every other strong man 
was trained. It has increased the strength and development of 
the strong and gives health, strength and endurance tot 


INCREASE YOUR VITALITY 

by this method. I tee by my mail course to increase your weight, double your 
strength, broaden your shoulders me improve your physical development, general health 
aud vitality. I HAVE NEVER mae A DISSATISFIED PUPIL, My school has 
been open for seventeen years. It is the best attendedin New York. Moderate Prices 
for Personal Instruction. 

I give my instruction by mail very successfully. It is not expensive. Write me 
enclosing a 2-cent stamp, and I will show you what I have done for others and what my 
course will positively do for you. 


PROF. H. D. TITUS 
156-158 E. 23d St. 





Titus Building New York 
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for six months and a 
copy of my new book of 
Bungalows & Cottages 









Keith’s monthly wage. 
zine is the recognized au- 
thority on le and 

acme omes. $1.50 
| s pevenean lbc. 
copy: Each 64-page issue 

ives several ns by 

leading architects. 
other books for Home-builders are : 

100 designs roe Attractive Homes, a 92.008 to $4,000 ........ $1.00 
100 designs for Homes costing $4,000 to =" cae 
162- page book—Practical House Decoratio 1. 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, _ 1.00 
Any - of these books and ** maar” one year...... - 2.00 
All five books pe ** Keith’s ead cot esevdesecece seas 400 | 
M. L, KEITH, 546 lauhor fost change, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SICKNESS 
PREVENTED 


Most diseases have one common cause, i, 
tions of food, producing fermentation’ in the oe ond trod 
poisoning, resulting, a RS oye Rheumatism, Tonsilitis, Ap- 

endicitis, etc be cured _by properly combining the 
SRAINY or LivEGIY ING foods in general use. 


Foods causing expectoration, catarrh, coughing, teweats, 
genie, tumors, etc., specified in 
Fat people have reduced one penne | daily 


No. 668—A Prize, $3,500 

















REE LET. 

by a DIGESTIBLE 
brainy diet, gaining strength 3 t fasting, or ex 

Thin people gain by the D eSTIBL wei ht ucing foods, 
SICK MUST oe el ‘0 CURE EMSELVES 
by a plentiful BRAINY diet of fi wk. reil-combined meals. 
“TESTS OF THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” FREE 
Cc. H. BRINKLER, Dept. S Washington, D, C. 


Dessert Book 











What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over one hundred times ~~ the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. 
many recipes for candies better than vg ude 
or “Divinity.” For the name and address of 

our grocer we will send you the book free. 

f he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send 
a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. 


Pr Plai: 
Knox ves Gelatine 





93 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


STAMMER 


is Sait ser mter NO MORE 
s) 





















tion. Estab! RRNA ee 
rgest, best equipped and feng nog oF stam- 
merers in the world. Endorsed everywhere. Trial lesson ex- 


— Home Instruction, also, = Mook “The Origin 
a T: of S hh good advice, FREE. 
Geom Andrew Lewis, 170 paseias St., Detroit, Mich. 





Telegraph Operators 





You can earn a good salary as a tele- 
graph operator. Now is the time to ones Are in 


it. Young men and women wanted to fi 

railroad and government positions, Ex- Demand 

penses for course of 24 weeks’ tuition, — room, including type- 

writing, $85. Positions secured gradua’ Write fo r catalogue. 
MARION TELEGRAPHIC SCHOOL ay 06 Marion, Ind. 





Send Me 8 _ Gents 
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trained to do. 
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ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life is 
won largely by good manners and knowledge of social cus- 
toms. ‘* What is the proper thing to do?” is often a per- 
plexing question. This book will save you many blunders. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. This book 
teaches how to write and answer invitations, letters of sym- 
pathy, congratulation, business and love-letters. It makes 
writing a pleasure. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. An apt quotation 
is often more apropos than the most learned discussion. 
Beside the familiar quotations, arranged according to the 
sentiment, this book gives many rare bits of prose and verse. 

PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. The wit, wisdom, and 
spirit of a nation are shown in its proverbs. A proverb that 
fits the case is often a convincing argument. This volume 
contains a representative collection, with complete indexes. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bechtel. 
Can you tell the coldest place in the world, or what year 
had 445 days? What should you do first if a cinder got in 


your eye, or your baby swallowed a pin? This book 
answers just such questions. 
SLIPS OF SPEEGH. By John H. Bechtel. Why not 


avoid them? With this book any one may do so.’ No 
necessity for studying rules of grammar or rhetoric when it 
can be had. It teaches both. 

HAND-BOOK OF PRONUNGIATION. By John H. 
Bechtel. This book contains over 5,000 words on which allare 
apt totrip, here pronounced in the clearest and simplest man- 
ner. Easier to consult than a dictionary and just as reliable. 

PRACTIGAL SYNONYMS. John H. Bechtel. A 
new word is a new tool. This book shows how to express 
your exact shade of meaning. Invaluable to busy men. 

READY-MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood. 
Everybody has at times to “say a few words” in public. 
Unfortunately few of us are gifted with ready speech. Here 
is a good model speech for almost any occasion. 

AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds such zest to a dinner as a good story. Here 
are hundreds of the latest and best, all short, pithy, and 
easy; also toasts for various occasions. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you not 
ve for ability to respond gracefully to a toast? This little 
ook teaches by example. Valuable both to novices and 

experienced speakers. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William Pittenger. 
There is no higher ability than the power of forcible debate. 
Here are practical suggestions for all who discuss questions 
in public: also more than two hundred questions for debate, 
with arguments. 

PUNGTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons can 
punctuate properly; to avoid mistakes, many do not punc- 


| MAGIC. 


EACH 50 CENTS 


tuate at all. This book makes all points clear. ‘The author 
isa recognized authority. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert Leonard 
Coggins. Here is the cream of all the funny stories, the kind 
that tickle andexplode. Illustrated with roo pictures by Claire 
Victor Dwiggins, whose whimsical conceits add to the fun. 

SOGIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is “in the 
air.” References to it coneinohy spears in newspapers, 
but few except socialists themselves know what it really 
means. This book gives a clear idea of socialistic doctrines. 

JOURNALISM. By Charles H. Olin. What is news, how 
obtained, how handled? How can one become a journal- 
ist? This book tells it all. Chapters on book reviewing, 
dramatic criticism, &c. 

VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. Ventriloquism 
is to most of us a mystery. It need not be so now. This 
book exposes all the secrets of the art. Directions for mak- 
ing automatons are given, as well as good dialogue. 

GONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conundrums sharpen 
our wits and lead us to think oes. They are also a 
source of infinite amusement and pleasure. This book con- 
tains over a thousand of the latest. 

By Ellis Stanyon. Mysterious as sreaic Sppenes, 
it is readily learned. This book tells how to do tricks with 
coins, handkerchiefs, hats, flowers, and cards, with novelties 
not before produced. : 

WMYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. Everyone 
would like to know how to hypnotize. By following the 
instructions in this manual any one may, with a little prac- 
‘ice, learn how. 

BNIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. By Boston. 
There is no mystery abount Bridge. One of the best players 
heve explains the rules. He tells how to plan a game and 
win it. Every principle and play is fully illustrated. 

WHIST. By Cavendish. Twenty-third Edition. No whist 

layer, movice or expert, can afford to be without the aid of 
Cavendish. This contains all in the English publication, at 
one-fourth the cost. 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENGE. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. With this book and two decks of cards any one can 
make a lonely hour pass quickly. There are seventy games— 
Canfield, Demon, Babette, Rainbow, Miss Milligan, Squar- 
ing the Circle, and other favorites. ss 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister» ‘“ How 
shall we amuse ourselves on rainy days and long winter 
evenings?” This volume most happily answers this ques- 
tion. It contains all kinds of games. 

DANGING,. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete instruc- 
tor, beginning with first positions and steps, and leading up 
to square and round dances, It gives the calls, music for 
each figure, the etiquette of the dances, and roo figures for 
the German. Illustrated. 





| 
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POPULAR HANDBOOKS 


RISP, compact hand-books, that tell how to write and answer letters and invitations, how to dress for all occasions, how to 
respond to toasts, how to entertain a company with games, cards, dancing, or fortune-telling, how to act in sudden illness or 
accident, how to avoid law-suits, and how to do promptly and well a thousand important things which few persons have been 

Written by experts, reliable, up-to-date, interesting. They will make you COMPETENT and EFFICIENT. They 

average 200 pages, size 4" by 6 inches, handsomely bound in green cloth; with heavy paper wrapper in color to match the book. 


FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. Weall love 
to “look into the future.” Au approved ways, cards, domi- 
noes, dice, palmistry, phrenology, moles, astrology etc., are 
given here. Interesting chapters on birth stones, language 
of flowers, and love charms. 

DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. From earliest ages 
the meaning of dreams has been eagerly sought. This book 
presents the old traditions of famous Oriental, Celtic, and 
early English observers; also the Xanto Oracle, which 
answers questions, ‘ 

PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. How can we judge 
whether a man may be trusted with our money? How can 
a woman analyze a man who would marry her? This book 
shows how to read character in each face. 

GURIOUS FAGTS. Sy Clifford Howard. Why do you 
raise your hat toa lady? Why do you offer the right hand, 
not the left? Is there a reason for the buttons on your coat- 
sleeve? How did your family name originate? Scores 
of interesting questions find answers here. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. The hand 
shows the man. This guide to Palmistry is complete and 
trustworthy, yet simple. With a little practice any one may 
read character and forecast the future. Fully illustrated. 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By Paschal 
H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal troubles arise from ignorance 
on minor points of law. This book furnishes knowledge 
on points that arise in every-day affairs, and protects 
against worry and loss. : 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Coggins, 
Esq. Any one may be called on to preside at a meeting. 
This book gives rules and reasons, arranged for gales use, 
It is simple, sensible, free from technical terms. o club or 
society officer should be without it. 

RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A. Fleming. 
These receipts for preserving health, comfort, and appearance 
have been tested, and are all safe and helpful. book 
covers Diseases and Disorders, Housekeeping, Health and 
Beauty, Clothing, Hygiene, Accidents and Care of Children. 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. Warwick. 
Lives and suffering can be saved by studyof this work. It 
tells what to do in all kinds of accidents, and in the first 
stages of illness. Many illustrations. 

NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. Every household has 
serious illnesses, but few families can afford a prqmenioan 
nurse. This book is the next best thing. Full directions 
are given for simple as well as serious ailments. 

ELEGTRIGITY. By George L. Fowler. A practical book 
for the amateur or skilled electrician. If you wish to install 
an electric door-bell, construct a telephone, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of a dynamo, this will give the in- 
formation. 





Our 150-page Catalogue is sent with every order, or will be mailed to any address for the asking. The books mentioned are for sale at all bookstores, or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 924 Arch St., Philadelphia 








edge of the Pacific. 


of the people’s interest. 
Governor General of the Philippines. 
Mexico as It Is. 


China and Japan. 
The Rules of the Game. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 





The prospectus for 1910 promises a year filled with features of unusual interest. 


The Philippines as an Investment. 


Articles by Walter E. Clark, the new Governor of our Northern Empire. 

Articles written by aman high in the affairs of our sister repulic ; inside data from the council of Mexico. 
The Purple Mother, as Mrs. Katherine Tingley, the remarkable woman who guides the Theosophical Society at 

Point Loma, California, has been called, will write her own story of the great movement of which she is the head. 


320 Battery Street, 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


5 ee people of the United States are more than ever eager to learn the facts about what is doing 
in the big free West and on the shores of the Pacific, the Ocean of the Twentieth Century. The 
best way to satisfy this eagerness for information, of course, is to travel through the West and along the 
But not all of us can give the time nor the money necessary. Fortunately, there’s 
a short cut, to be taken by the library table. The readers of 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


The Magazine of the Pacific and of all the Far West 


are furnished each month with text and illustrations setting forth the wonders and the opportunities of this country now the center 





Among these are notably: — 


A series of first hand articles on the Islands by James F. Smith, former 
These articles will open the eyes of most of us Americans who have accepted the idea 
that the Islands are an expensive luxury to Uncle Sam. 


Alaska and the Alaskans. 


Discussion of the vast problems about to be solved in the awakening East. 
Stewart Edward White’s latest and most stirring novel of the great out-of-doors. 

A Round-Up of the best short stories being written in America to-day,—Ellis Parker Butler, Jack London, Eleanor Gates, 
Grace McGowan Cooke, William Hamilton Osborne, Ralph Linn, Edward Salisbury Field, and a host of others. 


Twelve issues filled with pictures and details of the life and development in the chosen field of SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
Sunset Magazine is 15 cents a copy, $1.50 the year 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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)pen a can of Velvet! Note 
fine peach-like aroma. 
Chat is the fragrance of the 
| Burley tobacco of which 
} it is made. Just the odor 
| lakes you want to smoke §& 
You can’t resist. And 
when you load up your pipe § 
with 


light it the first puff will 
ke you smack your lips. 
[t doesn’t burn or bite your 
igue. Just cool, pleasant 
noking. 
Mild and Mellow 
For Pipes and Cigarettes 


At all dealers 


ed in a neat metal case that 
s it moist. Fh 


10 cents 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











“BUILT FOR BUSINESS” 

Deliver goods with 

this car and save 

money. Cheaper 

than horses.  Fig- 
prove it free. Write 

Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 206 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich, 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength 
and Endurance 
Read Lung and Muscle Core, 


the most instructive bouk ever pu! 
on the vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 
sold. Correct and ineorrect 
eribed by diagrams, ete. Book sent on 
receipt of 10 Cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Room 147! Terminal Bidg. 


























House at Ipswich, Mass., stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 
Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston. 


Stain Your Shingles 


and also your siding, clapboards, 
boarding, and other outside wood- 


work, with 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


The Creosote thoroughly preserves 
the wood, and the colors are softer, 
richer, and handsomer, and in 
both first cost and labor they are 


50% Cheaper than Paint 


Samples of all colors, on wood and 
circulars, sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 














Successful 


Egg 
Farming 


Among people who can afford luxuries 
. there is a great demand for a regular 
supply of fresh eggs. The few growers who can furnish them 
regularly, winter and summer alike, get very high prices, 


The Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled “$6.41 per Hen per Year’’), tells how two men, in 
poor health, starting four years ago with only thirty hens, 
made from their little egg-fapm a clear profit of over $12,000 
last year. It tells all about their experience, their failures, 
their methods and how others, men and women, with good 
sense, care and faithful work can make money in the same 
way. Nota detail left out. 

The Cornin -Book is sold in combination with the Parm 
Journal, Patetionie. Pa., and we have made arrangements 
to make this 

SPECIAL OFFER:—For $1.00 (cash, money order or check) 
we will send postpaid the Corning Egg-Book and the Farm 

for two years, and American Poultry Advocate two 
years, all for $1.00 if order is sent at once to 


es POULTRY ADVOCATE 


720 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y 








Make the beginning of bigger and more certan 

profits in Poultry Ramng. Keep your hens laying 

and hatch better and stronger chicks with MODEL 

INCUBATORS. Let us tell you Why and how 
Send to-day for the 


Incubators 
and Brocders 
upphes & —" 























““SUN’’ HOLLOW 
WIRE SYSTEM. 
Best of all _—— systems, brilliant, white 


light, least cost. tank in house or anywhere 
py i gg The san” Outshines Them All, Agents wanted. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 428 MarketSt., Canton, 0. 











GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 122, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr. Field 

















103 Park Ave. New York 
—— 


GINSENG sxe 


Onr Booklet A. N. tells particulars. Send 4c. for postage. 
Mac Dowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 








Sum cunts tre from one-half 













$1 ADDER 


Adds and subtracts with absolute accuracy. 
Rapid and simple to operate. Total always in 
sight. Compact—can be carried in pocket. Money 
I returned if unsatisfactory. Conserve your men 
strength and order one yo 00 postpaid. 
Agents wanted. Commereial Specialties Agency, Room B, 1046Dakin S St,Chieagé 
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‘Soares’ HOUSE PLANS onfZi« teunal 


This plan fora N.Y. C. client is but one of bese, hundreds 
in our books of plans, giving views, etc. 

too Small Cot. and Bung. .60 226 Cstg. $2000 to $2500, $1.00 

98 Cstg. $800 to $1200 -50 191 

1° "$1200 tu $1600 = $1.00 207 

‘© $1600 to $2000 «= $1.00 _172 

56 Duplexes, Double Houses, Flats, etc. - - - - - - 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, Heap Ave 





pe Photogra ny , 
Photo- -Engraving or 3-( olor Work 


Engrave gw wend eek. 
Only college an the week (ay a wores ns 
pene st neat years. a Proton exted oa by In- 

rnational Association 10 ngravers, an oto; 
phers’ Association of I . Term ey ive. 
Graduates placed in ¢ 
specify course in which you are interested. 


Illinois College Z Pa ae Wahesk iy em a i, 





Learn How 
to Ride 
Horseback 


I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child to become 
an —— rider by my direct, sin: ple correspondence instrne- 
tio Learn to ride correctly as well as train horses for the 
enadle; teach your horse fancy gaits and tricks. Many 

secrets never before disclosed. Twenty years’ experience. 
Hundreds of successful students. 

Write today for handsome prospectus, “ Riding and 

Training Saddle Horses.” Free on request. 


PROP. JESSE BEERY, 420 Academy St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 













~ WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our Graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, manee, fascinating work, Our courses of 
Personal Home L , are 
Twelve years’ successfu teaching. Expert instructors. Supe- 


rior equipment. Positions ready fo Oe moot BuILOING 














competent workers. 
Write for valuable Art Book, Free. 
eeeee OF APELIED ART 


Fine uil 
B abrir on CREEK, Art Building 


77~Ten aes Free Trial 








allowed on every le be _ We Ship on Approval 
and trial to are S. and. bteyele “tir st the freight. If 

vole not ing it 
FAGTanT PRICES eo eee eee 
t Art Catalogs 


ADA ot igh ade bk you receive 


new special offer. 
iy Genie a@ cent to write a postal and 
m= = Soe you 
uh. —- mail. You ry much e in- 
Not Wait; he. it Now! 
4 Soames ke rear wheels, lamps, 
repairs and sundries of all kinds a¢ Aa// usual prices. 





) MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. mis CHICAGO 
ARITHMETIC 


SPANGENBERG § A 4S easily-understood volume for 
vag opgecs who have not had the opportunity 
PRACTICA of learning this subject thoroughly, 0 
: have forgotten what bay hey, oF rned. 
7 —. Bey y Oo TEACHER, 
is great little 
sent postpaid for 60 Cents, 
(stamps accepted), leather wr $1. 
= % A. ZELLER BOOK 
Est. 1870. 4468 W. Belle pl., St. Lowe, “Mo. 


success Shorthand School 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND TAUGHT to begin- 
ners and stenographers by court reporters, The 
system used by experts. Instruction by mail. 
Write forcatalog. If astenographer, state system. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 32. Gene. Siteams, mi. 
W. L. James in charge 


GOODS FOR CHRISTMAS. The 
World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, 


Motors, Fans, Toys, Batteries, Belts, 
Bells, Pocket Lamps, Toy Railways, Books, etc. We undersell 
All. Fortune for Agents. If it’ s electric we have it. Big Cat. 3 cts. 


or who 


ARITHMETIC 
Self Taueht 














OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


if RURRORIBERS (OF BEQQRD) MENTION “RUQOESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTEOTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 71 
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SIX MINUTES 
to Wash a Tubful! 


Cuts the Cost to 2 Cents a Week 


The 1900 Motor Washer is the wonder of the age. In 
six minutes, or even less, it will wash a tubful of clothes. 
Conte . a —— run ge 4 electric or water power. Thou- 
sands in actu use, doing 
both washing and wring- Motor Washer 
ing! Womenwho see it work Doing the 
just rub their eyes in amaze- ringing 
ment. It solves the “servant 
problem.” Us Send a 





On 30 Days’ Free Trial 


See clothes made spotless 
in six minutes! See it do 
the wringing! We gladly 
pay the freight and take all 
the risk of the trial. Unless 
you actually see 7# working you 
may doxdbt these startling 
statements. We welcome re- 
quests for tests and we gladly 
give 30 days’ free use of the 
machine. If it fails to do all 
we claim, we cheerfully take it back at no expense to you. 
Cash or easy payments. Write for fascinating Free Book 
today. All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 
Washer‘Co., 3460 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
If you live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 

Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 
RANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 1947 Broad- 
way, New York City. ane 1118 iy sd Ave, 5 rooklyn; and in all 
0 


—_ m our warehouses 
at Kansas City, San Francisco aan ttle (81) 


What One 
Woman Did 


“Jan. tet {ad 77 benes Since then 
ns 

I have 500 chicks. 

Sold $1 $108.00 worth of praiere and 

eggs and have at least ¥ .¥ = ick- 














Miss Po; did this on a city lot. You can have as great 
< use a Sure Hatch incubator. We give 
ed by 4 Company 
hio, with its $1, an 000 capital. Sure Hatch 
pag tog are ped Lote ar L prepaid on 60 
da: ww Bas ~ Order one You take 
absolu 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
Fremont, Neb. | 


SEEDS, PLANTS, ROSES, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. Hun- 
dreds of car lots of FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 1200 
acres, 50 in hardy Roses, none 
better grown. 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gerani- 
ums and other things toonumerous 











Safe arrival and satis- 

action guaranteed. Immensestock 
of SUPERB CANNAS,. the queen of bedding plants. 
choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Ele- 
gant 168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and see 
what values we give for your money. Direct deal will 
insure you the best at first cost. 56 years. [ 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 42, Painesvilie, Ohio 












| FIVE OW ER OES: FOR 


rite now for my 1910 catalog, 
an if none of your family have re- 
= ceived it—and you so state and give me the 
addresses of two other flower wers—I 
= will send with it a coupon for 


ee 3 Five Full Packets of Flower Seeds, 
Says your selection from 40 kinds I list at 8c 

~ cach ; also my booklet, “Culture of Flowers,” 

all postpaid. I want youtotry my Choice Seeds. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
8060 Aldrich Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices jaiteSurevred 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest Poultry 
Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs, and Ineubators at 
lowest prices. Send for big book, ** Poultry for Profit. 
Tells how to raise poultry and run Incubators success- 
fully. Send 10c. for postage. 

J. W. Miller Co., Box 371, Freeport, fll. 

















48 BREEDS Fine pure bred_ chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys 
Northern raised, yA and Be, beautiful. Fow 8, 
eggs and ineubators at low prices. America’s greatest 
poultry farm. Send 4 cents for fine 80-page 16th 
Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT. Box 772, Mankato, Minn. 


COOK BOOK FREE 25" 
ag me" MRS, RORER 


Rollman Mfg. Co., 251 Penn Ave., Mount Joy, Pa. 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


the average poul- 
tryman that would 
seem impossible 
and when we tell you 
that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry 
business with 60 hens 
on a corner in the city 
garden 40 feet wide by 
40 feet long we are sim- 
ply stating facts. It 
would not be possible to 
get such returns by any 
one of the systems of 
poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practiced 
by the American people, 
still it is an easy matter 
when the new 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


is adopted. 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER WAYS 
OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reve! accom things in - 
try work that have always been Comatheren tepoeel _ 3 
unheard-of results that are hard to believe without 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 

from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 

to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how 

to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans = 

detail how to make everything necessary to run the 


less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in 
any other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space less than a square foot to the broiler almost 
without loss, and the broilers are of the very best a: bringing 
here three cents per pound above the highest market pri 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE 
RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 
ann description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
th food others are using. 

“Oeraew book, the PuiLo System OF POULTRY KEEPING, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy - 
to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 16 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of our secrets to success is to save all the chickens that are 
tally developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
or not. It is a simple trick and believed to 
ancient’ Egyptians and Chinese which caabnea them to sel) the 
chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


on nature. 
rien 


ns, put 





THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


South Britain, Conn., Apr. 14, 1909. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 


Dear Sir :—I have followed your system 
as close as I could; the result is a complete 
success. If there can be any improvement 

3 sw he pwd — a. e _—— 
n your Systein was it we understood 
saber, I hatched 17 chicks undertwo now do after a year’s 
them as soon as hatched in oneof easily have 
your erlvoodereces of doorsand attheageof In addition to the profi ty - the rc. 4 
ad months I sold them at 35c a pound. ¢ 
hey then averaged 2 1-2 lbs. each, and the 





CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 
book tells how to make the best ae Seed. with ‘but little 
mer, ei just as inpossble t Choy Amat yield without green 
food as it is to keep a cow withoat hay or todder. 
OUR NEW BROODER Po M4 2 CENTS ON BACH 
No lamp required. No danger of eine. 


or burnin, 
up the chickens as with brooders usin; isinpe or of fre 
y also keep all the lice off the ehlekens auton au say or kill any 


TESTIMONIALS 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, June 7, ’09 


Mr. E. BR, Philo. mate, 5 

Dear Sir:—I just S Bap 9 eo aes ttre ating 
the —oate om. In a chased one of your Philo 
8 books and 0 hatch chickens. On the third 


I commenced day 
of Fel pruary 1909, I succeeded in ‘patehing ten chicks. I put them in 
one 0 less brooders and we had zero weather. We sacceed- 
4 i bringing through nine—one got killed by accident. On June 1, 
the pullets laid her first ees, and the most remarkable thing 
is r has laid every day since up to the present time. 
ome truly, R. 8. LaRue. 


6. Clinton pt Baltimore, Md., May 28, 1909 
E. R. Philo, Publisher, kimira 5 
Dear Sir:—I have embarked in the business on a smal! 
scale (Philo System) and am ey en success 80 far, sixty- 
eight per cent. of eggs hatched by hens, all chicks alive and healthy 
at this writing; they are now three weeks old. Mr. Philo isa publix 
benefactor and I don’t believe his System can be imp upon and 
80 [am now lookiug for more yard room, having but 16 x 80 where | 
am now. Yours traly, C. H. Leach. 


Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 80, 09. 

Mr. E. R. Philo, Ei n. Y¥. 
one —No doubt you will be inter- 
of our success in keeping 
poultry by the Philo System. Our first 
oear's work is now nearly com It 
given vs an income of over from 

ix pedigree hens 


one . 
oe ee Ee Sn 





° 


could 
from thesis eix hens. 


ks, we cleared 
ning, our Hatchery plant Son. 


aa I sold them to said they were the finest sisting, Ot. ~~. Cycle Hatchers. 2. = 
he ever saw, and he wants all | can spare By Ee expect to 
season Yours truiy, 


better the the coming ery truly With best 


A. E. Nelson. wo 7.30. P. Goodrich. 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy ae rvs lated revised 
edition of the book will be sent you by return mail. 


E. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 245 THIRD ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 





A WOMAN CAN >Sono? * 


EARN 


jas me tell ou how. Write today for F Free 
Tails How I tench dress 
t tel Ow 
weeks at your home during spare time. My 
school is everywhere as the oldest and 
largest copyrighted its 


% t, Fit, Make, Drape a 
° oemeain A children’s clo’ 


YEAR 













ts are of ork and 
aay a ene and’ families by quick resal 
can use my system at cm d. ~~ sewing; and 
t make dresses while stud mp pic, plain, easy vee 
or earned ‘or course. Tamene os —s A 
cant A Bat tearm hs ve 20,000 stu From 12 to 60 years cg 
age. My co ® fascinating’ st stud ry a orofitable investment. 
Present price oot tty 5 —— ow. ly Booklets are FREE, 
while they last. Write for yours toda 
Miss PEARL ieubeien Supervisor. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
97 Commerce Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





hting System 
The most up-to-date and complete Late 
n the market. Beautiful fix- 
Al candle 
A ares for cores, : etc 
on 

today | and 

alog Free. 
SUPERIOR MFG CO. 
289 Second Bt. Ann Arbor, Mich. 












SPECIAL DIES, TOOLS, MODELS, METAL 
SPECIALTIES AND PATENT ARTICLES 


NATIONAL STAMPING Lome, 4@)-4,¢-) 
é & JEFF RF HOON be Tr. CHICA 











This Free Book Tells How 


Women and Girls Earn Money 


Thousands are me the old voca- 
tions of Dressmaking, Stenography and 
Housework for New Profession. 


E want to teach ambitious 
women and girls the NEW, 
FASCINATIN D 
and PROFITABLE profession 
of Beauty Culture. We are 
paying for this advertisement 
© get the names and addresses 
of women and girls who want 
a] to fill = Vag ee now noes in 
High Class Hotels in Cities 
everywhere, on ‘Ocean —, 
ae in the uty Parlors 
New Y You 
| # other cities. We can pre- 
pare you by mail in a short 
time to accept and hold one of 
7 positions, or start a Beau- 
ty Parlor of your own. We fur- 
nish a beautiful Graduating 
Credential just as quick as you 
complete our lessons in 
CURING, HAIRDRESSING, a 
AND SCALP TREA CHIROPODY. 


HAIR 

Write today if you want to enter this new we be mrt wad , 
is your opportunity. Do not put it off. No matter where 

you live send your name and address at once for a copy 
of our book. 


International Institute of Beauty Culture 
DESK 16,B. 
No. 2236 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














lF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 71 























Three Cheers! It’s Really True! 





Fortune’s 
You Can Now 


Your 


News ! 


wake 
t hange 


up! 


yet absolutel 
investigation. 


“Sold $2, 





















N 


Ww 
m 


Waiting. 


New business, gigantic success, causing great 
territory. No w 


in id Mercer, farmers of Minnesota. Zimmerman, farmer, Indiana, sees great oppor- 


1ity—starts—succeeds—sells farm—result : 
ORDERS, $3,856 IN 39 DAYS. 

My sales $1, eet in 73 days,” writes C. D. Rasp, agent of Wisconsin. “ Canvassed 
60 peopl 5 orders ; sold $320 in 16 days,” wri! A , carpenter, of 
P cules & Enclosed order for $115—first se work. Best thing I ever 

worked,” writes L. H. Lan ngley, 5 aretaen, of North Dakota. “Every- 
body thinks the rag en nest 2 ane Sold 15 one aermoun, ”” writes 


Miss ag he Edwards of N 


after o ordering “Ta 
weekly for three aaline ge best Pra market" “a writes J.W 
Beem of Kansas. f. 


Listen Sharp—Hear the Wonderful 
Own a Private Monopoly Easily Worth 


$3,000 to $10,000 Yearly 





at your door—seize it. 


dence. Let us 
—the 


o zeus private 
exclusive 
ALLEN PORT. 


TH APPARATUS. 
Sounds too good 
We prove it by sworn statements, orders, letters—by your 


212 worth in two 


on our onde 


y true, 


two weeks. Not one dissatisfied user,” write Korstad 


eraged $164.25 


¥ $364.50—only three d rk. 
o trouble to —_ Appeals to everybody,” nme ‘Strain armet of 


nd 

- 

: K © $100 a ; Sonera -. yp ee ee 
ansas. mak daily, writes er of New #%!,281.65; biggestdaysis 

~ York. “It’s great! Lucky I answered your ad. (eShaweditte t to 44 People 7 a “= 

> —have 39 orders. Sold IT pe Sey, Sells on sight,” writes A. P. Lode- Gays. Says: “Best thing 

< wick, solicitor of Maine. “ on ae. send 60 more,” writes 


eathers of Texas. No wonder pS B Cashman. of Minnesota writes : 
an who can’t sell your 


COULDN'T SELL BREAD IN A FAMINE. 
Send 48 more.” 

Readers, ther ’a nothing like it. Not sold in st 
YW ondertal, bat t true, this invention gives ‘any home 


bathroom for 
wherever " water exista—in any 


“A 


room ~~ of a room—no waterworks, no ——_ 
ing, pipes ls, Se even a screw to ins 

$150, Think of the 

millions wai rt this on to happen—and 

it has hap; y wy could anything be more 

ular, ee inear to the rresistible, so easy to sell’? 





CAUTION: 


ing 


flexible receptacle 


patentees Our reg 


Look for it. 


aratus 


The Allen Portable Bath Appara- 
protected by 4 patents, others pend- AF 
No one else can make, use or sell a 


every genuine Allen Portable Bath 


W © couldn’t ride to pros ie on such a vehicle ? 
Can’t you lly see in 

and SURE BIG-PAYING MONOPOLY ? 
toa it just what you’ve been looking for? Just 


or receiver under vention, by a really wonderful yet 


(hese patents without making themselves Gerpie combination of mechanical and liquid forces, 
lis able to prosecution as infringers. Make ves all the standard hygienic baths for 7. women, 
1 get the genuine and only practical ap Shilaren —eleansing, friction, massage, shower; alto- 
placing your order with us, the origina- gether or separately, hot or cold. Makes bathing 5 
tors, sole manufacturers and original | minute operation. Cleanses almost automatically. So 


istered trade mark energizes water that one gallon does more than tubful old 
way. Used by U. 8. government, famous Battle Creek San- 
itarium and eo of em ay = — 100,000 

















A. MILLER, a minister 
raska, who sold 
chased over 

00 worth after working 
ew days. Never sold 


4 
$700 
’ 

« before, 80 far as we 





——* sold, Milli needed. 
venient: TO bathe ng do thie: “Place combina- 
tion metallic fountain and heater on wall or shelf, fill _ water, touch a 
match, turn screw—that’s all. Thereafter it works automaticall 
SEE, FEEL, ENJOY THE WONDERS OF ENERGIZED WATER ! 
» bab ne a pleasure—could a anything be Sr nage d Lo tubs to am, bowls or 
uckets to fill— ash T, splashing or muss. ove appa- 
ratus at will—enila. way ad SE yet p powerful. Simple, durable, handsome, 
sanitary. IDEAL BATH SYSTEM FUR TOWN OR COUNTRY HOMES; travelers, room- 


ers, cam 
Let Us Gi Give You a Private Monopoly Worth Easily $3,000 to $10, 000 Yearly 
Hondredanirendy started, new ones pom Dip oreey walkie life—merchants 


imple, easy, 


doctors, lawyers, solicitors, salesmen, clerks, m farmers, teachers, and 
80 On. WE WANT HORE — SALESMEN, MANAGRS? po sex; at home or 
traveling ; all orspare a l orders, appoint, ~~ y and control sub-agents. 
EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. lis 5 — ow—money yours. 
Simply supply enormous demand | —) y made— that’ sall. Every customer 
-— ous to boost your sy ———— certain and honorable 

way to make money on small Meals “t usiness—new patent—exclu- 
sive territory—our ——— oe —— acinating bass per cent. profit and behind 


IVEN—SEND ‘ mONET—only your address ona me see today for our 
gest offer, valuable pookiets, credit plan—AaLL FREE. to investigate. 
eet us that far anyhow. CAUTIOs—You may not en thisad' Prove that 
$3,000 to (er 8 you by mailing postal qe Don’t let someone 
get rich b 7g an opportunity which you pte ewe prediction—Act 
now and the ** ALLEN ” will forever after remind you of wh J, You will forever 
associate this eet act with prosperity. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 1713 ALLEN BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO 








Pi as Mad race for 
onder! Ten people actually get $32,000.00. Orders! 
Orders! Orders! Money coming fast; eight out of ten houses buying. 


See the big opportunity knocking 
from small earnings and wage slavery to 


BIG EARNINGS, WAGE FREEDOM, OWNERSHIP and PRIVATE MONOPOLY. 


Costs nothing to investigate—very little more to start. Don’t ayer the one great opportunity 
r career to acquire financial indepen worth 
$3,000.00 to $10,000.00 ye 

selling household invention—T 


See what others are doing—the fortunes being made with a real winner. 


Give yourself a mighty boost—quit 





grapher of Nebraska, whose 
sworn-to sales in less than 3 
years on partial time total $15, - 


ever sold; not one complaint 
from 2,000 custom 


M. G. STONEMAN, a photo- 














4. a farmer of 
North y FR, whose 
sales for one year total 
Over $5,000, never sold goods 
before joining us. Took 16 
orders in three hours, He 
writes: ‘** You can’t keep 
from selling it if properly 
demonstrated. Appeals to 
everyone, Never had itcon- 
demined by anyone yet.” 














M. JUELL, a railroad man 


of Cai 
exeltdad, eversth 
exclu eve ni 

the bath business. Not a 
regular salesman, yet sold 
about $6,800 worth in about 
18 mon 


itarted 











OFTIS 


SYSTEM 





[OFT GO. Dept. B 64—92 to 98 State St., Chicago, 





$75. Send for containi| 





SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR THE NEW YEAR it 9 Seo Const Seen See, Es gentlemen’s. These are brilliant gems, 


pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal monthly f mpy Your 
credit is good. Our prices the lowest. As a good investment nothing is safer 
—Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and 8t. Louis, Mo, | It increases in value 10 to 20% annually. 


n a Diamond. 





LEARN TO WRITE 


DYERT 


“This ¢ 








school 


Ad wri 
IS ye 


e mploy 








Study advesticins 
by mail with thi 


positively increase 
your earning power. 


from $25 to $100 a week. 


to earn more—tf you want to improve - 
worldly and financial position, either 


ISEMENTS 


's the advertising school you hear so much 
about." 


Or, 25% 
and you ao 





ters receive 







pu want to know more—tf you want 


Free Book to You 


Shows 125 styles. Also harness. 


ee or employer, write us y om 
beauti 


Beauti- 
fal color-views. Prices astonishingly low. 


Pll Save You 
$26.50 


on my 1910 Split Hickory Auto-Seat Buggy. 
saving guaranteed on retail 
price of any vehicle. 
days’ road test—2-year guarantee. 


Let Me Pay the 
Postage on Big 


Made to order. 80 






























Your :: 
=AOw n in 





IF SUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





ny money, Pritt for o! °. 
rofit. All easy, rules sent. rite 
Factory for press catalog, TYPE, pa- 


THE “PRESS CO, ‘Meriden, Conn. 





Bi. W. School of 


home or make igen’ mounting for 
idermists in great dema 


Taxi 
somel; paid. Success guaran’ 
tlon. t book “How to Mount at od and 
Knimeis”’sent | Tres. Men and women wri 
Taxidermy, 1522 Elwood Bldg. Fig 


you will receive our tus. 
It is Free. eiewA eu m4 © Phelps Pres \ 
. This Silver Statuette, entitled “‘The Stand- sags ; 2 . ~~ 
OR rd teaver, was presented June 17, 1909, The Ohio Carrringe Mfg. Co. G55 
the President the School students and Sta. " ,o > 
graduates of Great Britain and Ireland as a = mea a a 4 
mark of appreciation and esteem, 
Page-D bate Taxidermy i i 
age-Davis School 755 ‘nusee ti.. New York Taxid Mount Beautiful Birds 
FREE a Taxidermist. Mount your own tr 
Cards, Te booxe, newspa such as birds and anima animela. iegeeaae yo = 


ers. 


nd and hand 


ranteed or no tul- 





Success Magazine 


JACK EROS 


WILL GET HIM 





ite Tg oofa 8," SF 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
the purest, sweetest, most 
effective and economical 
Emollients for winter irrita- 
tions, chappings, redness 
and roughness of the face 
andhands. Inthe treatment 
of cutaneous affections that 
torture, disfigure, itch, burn 
and scale and destroy the 
hair Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment work wonders. 


So! 
Charterhouse ; Pai 
lia, R. Towns 
Calcutta; China, Hong Koni 
Maruya, ‘Ltd., Tokio; So. A 
Town, etc.; U.S.A. 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

‘ea-Curicura Booklet, posttree, tells ail you ‘need 
to know about the Skin, Scalp and Hair. 








[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
iew's decree. ‘The knowledge vital to a 

papey, seccontal iS life has been collected 


A Book for Every Home 


(Zilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
Tt contains in ore volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 








Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


* Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of Contents. 








PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 
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The Stationery 
of a Gentleman 


Old Hampshire 
Bond is now put up 
in boxed form for 
men’s social and 
formal correspond- 
A paper of distinction and 








ence. 
character, correct in every detail. 


Not the soft, flimsy sheets ‘‘ made-to-sell,”” 
but a paper worthy of representing you. 


Ask your Dealer—Write us for Sample 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








Write for This Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filing 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes'a perfect 


Globe=Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 


period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book N-810. 

The Globe“Wernteke Cg, OPA ™ 


v.68. A. 







































The San Joaquin Valley has 10,000,000 acres 
that can be and will be irrigated. The soil is 
as fertile as soil can be. he water for arti- 
ficial irrigation is inexhaustible. The climate 
is bracing, healthy, delightful. The Valley 
now has splendid roads, schools, churches, 
social organizations. All that is needed is 
more men and women. They are coming fast, 
and in a few years this wonderful valley will 
be a thickly populated agricultural community. 

Land to-day may be had at from $50 to $150 
per acre, depending on improvements. One 
year_of energetic cultivation and development 
will increase its value one-half. This increase 
alone means a.tidy profit. You can make a 
living from the start. This claim is not hear- 
say. It is a demonstrated fact. 

H. A. Carmichael, Clovis, California, bought 
80 acres in 1902 for $5,000. Last year he sold 
his crop for $6,000, and refused $25,000 for his 
farm. 

N. M. Gramley, Reedly, California, bought 
40 acres in 1904. Paid $4,000 for the place 
and has been offered $20,000 for it. He did 
not sell. His average revenue for the past 
three years has been over «$3,000. 

S. W. Hill, Modesto, California, paid $10,800 
for 80 acres, in February, 1909. Up to Octo- 
ber 10 he has sold $2,137.50 worth of hay from 
50 acres of alfalfa, and has fed 8 milk cows 
that bring him $10 each per month. 
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Go Back to the 
Soil—and Smile 


Be independent. Get 100 
per cent of the wealth 
you create. Don't 
work for the other 
fellow. Work for 
yourself. Buy 40 
acres of irrigated 
land in the San Joa- 
quin valley, Cali- 
fornia. Cultivate it 
intensively. You will 
get more revenue than 
the average unirrigated 
big farm back East yields. 
You will have fewer hours of labor. 
You will have more time for other 
things. You will be healthier, hap- 
pierand richer. The much dis- 
cussed increase in the cost of 
living will not reach you. 
You will be profit- 
ing by that 
increase. 





The above are not exceptions. They are 
average examples. You reasonably may ex- 
pect to do as well, when you go. I have on 
file sworn statements showing returns of sev- 
eral times the figures given above, but they 
are exceptional, and can be secured only after 
perfect development. 

I believe land in the San Joaquin Valley is 
selling for less than its value. I am satisfied 
that the day when any of it can be bought for 
$100 an acre is passing. 


The Santa Fe has no land to sell, but it 
wants to have the country along its line set- 
tled up. The only people we want are those 
who can make a big success. Every ton of 
produce grown makes so much more freight 


for our trains to haul. That’s where we come 
in. 


We have collected much authoritative data 
which has been condensed into a profusely 
illustrated book-folder of 72 pages. Ask for 
it. You will find it interesting and full of 
information. It is FREE to you. 

If you enclose a two-cent stamp and make 
special request, I also will send a copy of our 


208-page travel book, “To California 
Santa Fe Trail.” ri a 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. & S. F 
Ry. System, 1189 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 














BE A SALESMAN 


EARN %1.000.°° TO #5.000°°A YEAR 
READING A PEW LESSONS WILL NOT 


MAKE YOU A SALESMAN 
You Must get the Aciual Experience 


Im order 4o five our Students 
PRACTICAL TRAINING we place 
them in posihons as Salesmen 
wh Kelfable Business Firms wile 
They gre Stodyinb: Ma centinoe the fn 
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BIG RETURNS— 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


MAKE MONEY—Begin to save NOW or increase the 
earning power of your present savings. 

Investigation will conclusively prove to you that there is no 
safer investment or one that promises greater returns,than this. 
We offer you on a ‘* UNIT OWNERSHIP”? plan, a 
portion of our ORANGE ORCHARD PROPERTY in 
the most fertile section of the rich TEXAS GULF COAST 
COUNTRY. Each unit represents ownership of an un- 
divided interest. Not stock but ACTUAL OWNERSHIP. 
No liability of any form. 

We do all the work. We pay all expenses. 
to unit owners increasing from year to year. 

You may invest your capital or .savings—all cash or in 
monthly installments of $5.00 each. 

The interests of Unit owners are safeguarded by the Trustees 
for the unit owners, THE BANKERS TRUST CO., of 
HOUSTON. 


Write for Pamphlet, references and full information to 


Hitchcock Orange Orchard Co. 


1017 TEXAS AVENUE HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Big returns 














LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 


A high salaried arid éasily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. 
We will teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years 


NEW YORK 
REAL ESTATE 
IS THE ONE INVESTMENT 
CERTAIN TO INCREASE 
PRODUCING LARGE INCOME . 
A BOND secured by it, 


YIELDING 6% a year, 
is an ideal investment. 














A share of STOCK, which repre- 
sents its ACTUAL OWNERSHIP, 
yields a regular INCOME, and obtains its 
INCREMENT, is a better investment. 


Write to-day for Booklet S, 
describing our SRonds and 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























ofrigidapprenticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engrav- 
er. Send forour catalog. THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Dept. 21, Page Bidg., Chicage, lll. 


























— 
$100 REMINGTON $18.75 

One machine only in new localities to dann | 
desirable agent. Special agents’ prices supp 
on all makes of typewriters. ° 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERIN@ ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 71 











Mr. EDISON’S LATEST 


Supremely Fine Phonograph 
A musical wonder—a perfect reproducer of sound— 
insurpassable in clearness and beauty of tone. 


Double Reproducer Amberal Records 
New Style Floral Horn New Style Cabinet 
The Latest Model High Grade Edison 


OUR OUTFIT No. 10—Just Out 


at $10 less than our former rock-bottom 
price on the outfit No. 9—and 


Free Loan 


We ship on a free loan—no money down—do not pay us one 
ent, ( D 


nt take the outfit to your home on our free loan offer. 
You Need Not Buy Anything : Ali we want on this free 


loan is that you convince yourself of absolute superiority of 
this superb new style instrument. All we ask is that you let your 
family and a few of your neighbors and friends hear the n 


when we send it to you ona freeloan. Let them hear the 

ficent music, operas, comic songs and funny recitatio: 

let them judge. If any of your friends then want an Edison, we 

will feel thankful to you, or iffyon want to keep yours, 

you may keep it, on the easiest monthly payments; aslow as 

82.00 a month—8@2.0)0 a month for.an Edison. 

But if you and none of your friends want an instrument 

just now, thereis no harm done. Just return the outfit 
at our expense and we charge you nothing for the 
free loan. 


We simply want everybody to hear the latest 
product of Mr. Edison’s skill. 


Now Write write iin ot Bat 
songs and comi 





















CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT 





How We Make It Easy For You 
To Own Either An Irrigated Or 
Non-Irrigated Farm In Canada 


l offer of the Canadian Pacific should 
in can Sian oon and woman watching for a /ife- 
time opportunity—then write at once and investigate. 
Hundreds have paid fully for homes here out of first 
one or two crops. 

Get The Land That Pays For Itself In 
b 
Sunny Alberta’s Valleys 
of Canada’s Bow River 
and Saskatchewan River. Lowe | Small Pay- 
ment Down—Pay Balance Gut of Your Crops 
acre irrigated block in the Bow River 
ville x Sulbern A Iberta we will break and develop 
your land, erect hating», fences, etc.—at /ess than you 
could do it an. : Beet yout land—let us put in 
. Get development circular. 
“i the. non inrigated section of the Saskatchewan 
River Valley in Central Alberta we offer you a farm on 
a new line of the Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and 
easiest terms. 
Get a home here. Under agreement, pay out of crops 
for your land. Let us tell you of others here raising 
tatoes, onions, vegetable products, sugar = 
va, alfalfa, field peas, eget Sairying, genera 
stock raising—enormous crops, wheat, oats, ba 
flax. Send ce ~ name to-day and check which books 
you want FREE. 


J. S. Dennis, Assistant to 24 Vice-President 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Colonization Dept. 223 9th Ave., West Calgary, Alberta, Canada- 





Success Magazine 




















‘40° COLUMBIA 
Bicycle FREE! 











for sending 
Best Bicycle sx" 
few 1-year 
2 subscrip- 
Made is Yours fi:::'% 
SuCCEsSs 
MAGAZINE at $1.00each. What an easy matter it is to 
callon some of your friends and acquaintances during 
your spare time and induce them to subscribe for Suc- 
ess. It has repeatedly been proven that the wheel can 
be earned in from three to five days, and some have 
earned it in a week by mere spare-time effort. One 
eighteen year old girl earned a bicycle in one week’s time. 
‘he bicycle season will soon be here and an early start 
means that your wheel will reach you before the season 
even begins. Bicyclists look farward toa great season 
and probably all records for purchases will be broken. 
Get Yours Free without spending one single penny. 
Let us send you further particulars of this remar 
offer, free outfit of supplies and circular: telling “ How 
to Start.” Send a postal card to-day to 
"THE GICTOLE MAN,"” Sucesee Magaiine Bldg., 20-31 E. 224 $1., New York City 

















A Bonanza for 
Magazine and Book Salesmen 


HIS 1224-page Dictionary is printed on 
Bible paper, which makes it less than 

1% inches thick, It is of the size, 
flexibility and general appearance of an Oxford 
Teachers’s Bible. It defines more than 50,000 
words—thousands more than any other diction- 
ary of similar style, apd is a brand-new work— 
right up to date. It is bound in full flexible 
Morocco leather, with red edges and thumb 
index, is illustrated with hundreds of text- 
pictures and twelve full-page plates in color, 
and is offered with a year’s subscription for 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE at $2.45, or with a 
three-year subscription at $3.45. Canvassers are 
coining money on these offers—they sell on sight. 
Everybody wants to subscribe for such tremen- 
dous bargains. Write for our liberal terms to 


H. C. JONES, AGENCY MANAGER 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, NEW YORK CITY 











Four-Square 
Advertising 








1. The Duties, to Each Other, 
of the Various Factors in the 
Buying and Selling of Ad- 
vertised Goods. 


Four- Square advertising, to 
begin with, may be described as 
that kind of advertising in which 
every individual or organization 
concerned protects all the others 
against loss, deceit, or misrepre- 
sentation of any nature. 

The factors concerned in the 
buying and selling of advertised 
goods are, chiefly, four: . 

First is the manufacturer, 
whose duty, considered by the 
four-square doctrine, is to make a 
good article, deal fairly and gener- 
ously with the consumer and all 
middlemen, advertise truthfully— 
and in those mediums which are 
themselves firm adherents to the 
four-square principle. 

Seconp is the retailer, whose 
duty it is to deal four-square with 
those from whom he buys and to 
whom he sells, and whose privi- 
lege it is to enlighten the manu- 
facturer as to the mediums which 
his customers read most freely, 
and place the most confidence in. 

THirpD is the consumer, whose 
right it is to demand honest ad- 
vertising, and who knows, or is 
fast learning, that it is to his in- 
terest to patronize those who ad- 
vertise in four-:quare mediums. 

Fourtu is the medium, whose 
duty it is to accept none but the 
announcements of honorable ad- 
vertisers, to safe-guard such adver- 
tisers against unworty competition 
in its columns, and to protect, by 
a cash guarantee, its readers against 
loss by fraudulent or misleading 
advertising. 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


is a Four-Square Medium 


Copyright, 1910: The Success Company 
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Enrich Your Home W ith the, marvelous wealth of literature, art 
and “learning ‘contained in the 4o volumes of 
the Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary. Makeyyour own home equal to the 
greatest library in refef€nce work. This great standard work becomes a living, a 
vital educational forcé*in every home. It completes’ the educational knowledge of 
the grown-up members of the family and forms:a bulwark of strength in every calling 
in life. It makes the home'look and feel like a real home—tike a center of learn- 
ing, of refined thought and loye of educatién: The 40 massive volumes of the Imperial 
Encyclopedia and Dictiénaryin fine English buckfam binding and contained in one 
of the handsome Art’ mission book cas@s:that We give you free, adds more to the 
appearance of a home than a piano or otHfér costly piece of furniture. It lends dignity 
toevery home. The children willbe benefited*by:this work more than human mind 
can ever estimate. Never fear the puzzlifig questions of the school child if you 
have this great standard work in the house. *-Bet.the teacher ask all of the hard ques- 
tions he can. The*answer'to every puZzlitig quéstion is in one of the 40 volumes. 
The benefit to the child is niore than’ the‘kibwiedge itself; it gives the child confi- 
dence—it saves the child froni*thé déadening effect of doubt and uncertainty when 
the child shguld go forwatd if if is'ev er F: succeed in life. 


Benefit the Whole amily ‘Pi€re are 40 volumes—it requires 


40 volumes to contain this mighty 
work. The Wholefamily always has access to this book.case; there are enough volumes to 
go around always and still more on the shelves to look up something further. When you 
send the coupon or a letter we will'send the entire 40 volumes in a special wooden packing 
case. We will pay all of the charges and send the case of books to your own home without 
costing you acent. Open the case,‘tear the 'wrappin per off every volume and examine 
it, Let the whole family examine them. «Let your neighb6rs.examine them. Let all see what 
a wonderful work it is. Take your time fo examine the bookS thoroughly. You are the judge 


and if you are not entirely pleased send them back at our experise. You pay nothing; you 
risk nothing. We make this marvelous offer because it is the standard work, because it is 
the reference work that covers a'l subjects, because it is the encyclopedia that contains knowl- 
edge on every subjéct, because it is thé dictionary that contains all dictionary information, 
the new words, the hard words, the rare words, in fact, all words in the language. We send 
out this great work, paying all shipping charges in advance and paying return charges too 
if you are not entirely satisfied, because this is the one great work that stands all tests. 
That is the reason—it meets every requirement, it fulfills every expectation and more than 
that, it —_— the crucial test of scholars, educators and cfitics because it is the supreme standard. 
eo free for your full and com- 
ee examination in your own home, 
We payrall the shipping charges. You 
will reé¢ive the books without paying 
a cent and after you have taken your time to examine them you areentirely free to send them 
back at our expense, We ship all the volumes complete. Weed do not’ask you to judge of 
this work from a few sample pages. We give you the free privilege of judging every volume 
in your own home. If you are not fully pleased send the books back af our expense. Every 
day you are without this great work is a day lost. Weurge you to send for it now. Just a 
request for a free examination—not an order. We tirge you to send«the coupon today to 
avoid the danger of neglect that may cause you to forget. We cannot tell when the price will 
advance and we cannot guarantee to supply these Art Mission solid oak book cases except 
for a limi:ed time. So there is‘every good reason why you should send the coupon right now 
while it is in your hands, or sénd a letter or a postal card—either will bring the books to you. 
Send Cou n Send it now. If you don’t want to cut the paper, send a letter or 
po a postal card saying you want to examine a full set of the Im- 
pes Encyclopedia and Dictionary without cost and without obligation. The books will be 
id down at your door without a cent of cost to you. Send your request now and get the books. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF SECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


Shows the Imperial Encyclopedia 
and Dictionary—a Complete Library for Any Home— 
in the Art Mission Book Case We Give You FREE. 


| 


| 





| S. FITCH, Ex-Superintendent Public In- 





BOOK 


CASE FR 


This handsome Art Mission solid oak book case given free to all pur- 
chasers of the Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary absolutely. free 
for a short time only. These book cases have been especially-made to hold 
this immense work of 40 volumes and only a limited number will be fur- 
nished. We will supply all. however who answer this special announce- 
ment, if they act promptly. The quickest way is to clip the coupon below, 
write in your name and address with a pen or pencil and mail it to-day. 
That will insure you one of those handsome book cases absolutely free if 
you are pleased with the set of books. We ship the books free of charge 
for your complete examination at home. When you sign the coupon you 
merely ask for the shipment of the books to examine them. The coupon is 
not an order. It is only a request for a free examination. We would not 
think of asking anyone to buy the Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary on 
this offer until after a full and complete examination. This marvelous work 
is sold on its merits to those who want the world’s great standard reference 
work for their own. We ship the 40 volumes to you free. 


40 VOLUMES 


Every volume of the gigantic set is sent free to your home so that you 
may see it all—see every volume—examine every page if you will, every 
illustration. This great work contains 28,000 pages of information on 
every subject, illustrated with 7,000 pictures. It defines every word in 
the language. It is a world’s encyclopedia and the most complete una- 
bridged dictionary all in one. You will find the information you should 
have on every subject of learning. 








History, Science, Art, Literature, Mechanics, Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Physiology, Astronomy, Geography, Geology, Eth- 
nology, Ethnography, Architecture, Archaeology—every branch 
of human knowledge—to have it is to possess a University education, 


The spelling of every word in the language, the pronunciation, definition 
and derivation are given in the Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary. All 
in one great alphabetical arrangement; find everything at an instant glance. 


MostAmazingOfferEverMadeinBooks 


The |mperiai Encyclopedia and Dictionary continues to excite the admiration of scholars and educators. 
the American people that they have this standard work as their own great monument of wisdom and learning. 


It is always a matter of congratulation to 


Fit yourself for greeter endeavor and for 
Improve Your Mind higher aims and for a larger success in 
| life. Put the world’s great store of reference knowledge in your own home. 
Nearly all of the successful men of the world have made their success by home 
study. Wisdom comes only with years of study—study in the home.. Think 
how easy it is to gain the very knowledge you want by turning instantly to your 
own book case and.taking down the volume that contains exactly what you want— 
all you want. It gives strength and courage to a man to know things himself. It 
means success many a time when failure is staring you in the face. 


Gain the Power of Knowledge °4))° 7230", 


self by having that 
immeasurable power. The man who knows is the man who is wanted. The man 
who has the knowledge is the man who succeeds. ‘Think of having all reference 
knowledge right in yourownhome. Think of having the standard, complete com- 
pilation of the world’s wisdom to answer every question and to enlighten you 
on every subject. The pride of knowing is the seed of ambition. And how little 
success there is in life without ambition. Whether on the farm, in the store, in the 
workshop; everywhere you are in competition with men who know, and he who 
knows most succeeds best; he makes more money; he commands more respect; he 
enjoys more of life. ‘The parent who knows is a better parent than the one who is 
unable to aid the child in its struggle for knowledge —for life's success. For the 
children’s sake there should be books of knowledge in the home. 


The Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary 
Takes the Place of a Thousand Books 


The Imperial Encyclopedia is s acknowledges fae HIGHEST and FINAL 


“Inall respects answers my expecta- 
tions — comprehensive — accurate and 
compact." —Prof. DOYLE, of Yale 


University. Pg 


Send No Money __..-**,,a™ 


o> 

aye bane he ; at 0% Publishing 
e do not ask you for a cent with tiis c up»n, or if you send a 

letter requesting the books be sent to ycu for free examination, °°" Company veer. — 

send no money. We want you to see the books first and Rg CHICANO. ie. 

see exactly what we offer, Just send the coupon; just ve L 

o* 


“Meets we teed my idea of a perfect 
Encyclopedia than any other,”"—FERRIS 


struction, Michigan. 


your name and address and the books will al You may send me for fet ex 


| shipped to you promptly. Examine them as we amination, all charges paid, 
say. If you are entirely pleased keep the complete set of 40 volumes of the Tni- 
books, then send us $1. We will open a credit a perial Encyclopedia and Dictionary in 
account with you then and give you <a alt English Cloth Binding. 1 will exam- 
more Py rye ym paying for oe — it an he it pleases me Aye ae you $1 an! 
4 or} « take 15 months to pay you the balance at $250 a 
cate free too, 9 send the cot the book ra month. if I am not Sotashed after examining | will 
rom tly. You “4 - send back at your expense. If 1] keep the books I am to 

Pond At rig t now. get the Art Mission book case free. 


GILBERT PUBLISHING COMPANY ¢:.. 


190-192 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1522, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS¢ IN psi os.o's acess sigsdaedag Save ci Skueebeacheks shale daanae aan 
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Victrola’ 


Tone 
| That’s where the Vic- 
trola is pre-eminent. 


You might be able to build a cabinet that 
wardly would resemble a Victrola. You 


ht even copy the inside construction and 


ils, if they were not protected by patents. Victrola XII $125 


there is no copying the superior Victrola Mahogany 
Py P 


e-quality. 

[hat represents years of patient experiment 
with various woods, with different propor- 
1s, with numerous vibratory surfaces—and, it 
imply astonishing how slight a variation in 


, in shape, in position, produces discord in- 
id of harmony. 


No, the Victrola tone can’t be equaled! Even 
ugh the eye could take in every detail of 
istruction, there is still that same indescribable 
ymething” which makes the Stradivarius su- 
me among violins, which gives to the Victrola 
h a wonderfully sweet, clear and mellow tone 
was never known before. 


Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor 
iler’s. Ask him to play Caruso’s new “Forza 
Destino” solo (88207), and “Mamma mia,” 
beautiful Neapolitan song (88206). Then 
ll realize the wonderful advance in quality 
tone due to our improved process of making 
tor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Victrola XVI $250 


Circassian walnut 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


: Mahogany or quartered oak, $200 
get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. sep cntalae $ 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








